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The Cuban Republic—Limited. By Walter Wellman. J 


Making a Way Out of the Slum. 
By Jacob A. Riis. With Illustrations, 


Governor=Elect Odell, of New York. 
By Dr. Lyman Abbott. With Portrait. 


Marcus A. Daly, Empire=Builder. 
By Samuel E. Moffett. With Portrait. 


A Chronology of President McKinley. 
The Centennial of Our National Capital. 
By Albert Shaw. Itlustrated, 


An Estimate of Max Miiller. 
By Charles Johnston. Illustrated. 


ently A Town and Country Club. By Lillian W. Betts. 


G mill 


f 


all The Old Age of New England Authors. 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. With Portraits. 


The Books of the Season.  Profusely Ilustrated. 


i. ART IN ‘THE SEASON’S BOOKS. By Ernest Knaufft. 

2. FICTION-MAKING IN 1900. By Talcott Williams. 

3. REVIEWS AND NOTICES of over two hundred new volumes, 
including the novels and the books for children, 








Many Timely and Important Topics in the Departments. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 





Entered at N. Y. Post Office as Second-class matter. p “ a pe _ 
rice 25c. ($2.50 a Year.) 


Vol, XX] I, No. 131, Copyright, 1900, by THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS Co, 











Christmas Pleasures. 
The mistletoe hung on the chandelier, 
And he kissed her there with never a fear, 
For the soup was delicious,the turkey fine, 
The pudding was rich, the sauce divine, 
And then came the fruits and confections so sweet 
But none. of them better than Cream of Wheat. 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT OF THE GROWING BODY, AND SUPPLIES THE WASTE 
OF AGE; IT IS BRAIN AND MUSCLE FOOD, AS IT IS CHIEFLY GLUTEN AND PHOSPHATES. 


YOUR GROCER WILL GIVE YOU A REALLY BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF NORTH: 
WESTERN SCENERY WHENEVER YOU BUY TWO PACKAGES OF CREAM OF WHEAT. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO.,Minneapolis,Minn, 



































‘The accompanying 
serve only to show compositi 
sketches, You must obtain'a ‘calendar 
“and see the color ‘reproductions’o the 
Portal pastels in ‘otder. to fully appre-. 
. cide the intense patriotic spirit and) American 
valor depicted in these stirring pictures of notable s 
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Sold by all denleted in 
packages of three sizes: 


Boxes, 10c. Pails, 25c, 40c. 
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sets of FINE Books. 
as Christmas Gifts 


eas as there’s some one person 
to whom you’re planning to give 
an Extra Fine Holiday Present. 


Can you think of anything that person would be more likely to 
treasure and appreciate, this year and next year and ten years from now, 
than a beautiful set of valuable books? 

You can ease the expense of such a gift by joining a Wanamaker 
Book Club. Fase it in two ways: First, you buy at half the regular 
price; second, you settle in little payments scattered, over a series of 
months, paying only One Dollar out of your “ Christmas Money.” 

That’s the substance of the Wanamaker Book-Club story. Boiled down 
to a sentence, it reads: “If you act quickly, you buy at half price 
and pay at your leisure. Act quickly is the meat of the sentence. 


We apply the combined purchasing powers of our New York and | 


Philadelphia establishments to buying for the Clubs entire editions of 
the finest publications at the smallest possible cost. We then distribute 
the sets (as long as they last) at the consequent saving of from one-half 
to two-thirds. You pay us $1.00 as a Club Fee to secure this price- 
saving. You pay for the books in little monthly payments ‘after you 
have received them. Joining one of our Book Clubs does not obligate 
you to join any of the others if you do not care to. But promptness 
in joining is exceedingly necessary, as the Club editions are often ex- 
hausted in very short order; and we cannot get extra sets to 
accommodate tardy applicants. When applications reach us too 
late, we send back the money by return mail. 

Announcements of our Clubs for the season appear in the pages 
following. 
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Only $1 to py BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
Balance in Little Monthly Sums Afterward 


The latest and greatest Natural History. Scientific enough to be accurate; not too scientific to 
be entertaining; it is a work for scholars and also for those who read merely for pleasure. It tells 
the whole Story of Animal Life in words that even a child can read and understand. 

All the different sorts of animals of Earth, Sea, and Air are described and compared, down to the 
smallest bugs and insects. How they are related to each other; how they come to differ so widely from 
one another; how they protect and care for their young; how and where they make their homes; how 
they rule their communities; the different parts of the world that each sort inhabits; their methods of 
moving about; their migrations from place to place; the mechanism of their bodies; the uses of their 
odd limbs and singular faculties; their wonderful intelligence in their own ways of life; what they eat, 
and their wise way of getting it; how they quarrel and battle amongst themselves; how they shrewdly 
defend themselves against their foes; how they are hunted and trapped; how they serve man with food, 
shelter, clothing, finery, and other useful and beautiful things,—all these interesting matters and many 
more are fully told about. The books are a complete revelation of the animal world. ti 

The work is edited by Richard Leydekker, F.R.S., assisted by twenty of the ablest naturalists in 
the world. It contains over 2,200 illustrations; seventy-two of these are magnificent full-page color 
plates, printed in exact color likeness of the animals pictured. These 





are the finest illustrations of the kind ever made. There are over 
2,100 engravings in black and white, drawn or photographed mostly If You want Your Set 
from the live creatures themselves, and made by the most skillful Before Christmas 
animal artists in the world. U. 

The work is in six royal octavo volumes of over 500 pages se 
each. They are beautifully but substantially bound in half-morocco, that 
with gold backs. Coupon 


CLUB SAVES YOU $23.00] “A 


. The Club price is only a trifle more than one-half the publishers’ price, and 
is payable $1.00 down, balance in 15 monthly payments of $2.00—a/ter you New York or Phila. 
vecetve the complete set. 








Enclosed is $1.00. Please 
send me a set of the New 
Natural History. I agree to 


Send for FREE Specimen Book To-day pay the balance in 15 monthly pay- 


if you want further information before ordering ‘litre medi 


PHILADELPHIA 


J O HN WANAM A K EK R Cut this Corner Off. 
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Ridpath’s History «World 


Balance in Little Monthly Sums Afterward 


A magnificent Library of Universal History, a treasure for the Family Bookcase—a prize for 
the Scholar’s Library. The only World’s History used and recog’hized as an unquestioned authority 
by such men as President McKinley, ex-President Ilarrison, Senator Foraker; President Warren, of 
Boston University; President Seelye, of Amherst; Bishop Vincent, Gen. Lew Wallace, Rabbi Hirsch, 
Theodore L. Cuyler, Seth Low, and many others. 


CLUB SAVES YOU $31.00 


Ridpath’s History Tells 

the complete story of man on this earth. It begins with human beings of the very lowest scale, and traces 
their rise through brutism to savagery, through savagery to barbarism, and through barbarism to civil- 
ization. It shows how many of our civilized habits of to-day took rise thousands upon thousands of 
years ago, in some necessity of our savage forebears, that we have long outgrown. It shows how man, 
through a continual fight, with many costly errors and continual pain 
If You want Your Set | 24 toil and suffering, has won his way these many steps toward the 
Before Christmas light. Then comes the second part of the History, which tells the 
ee romantic stories of all the individual nations in this great whirlpool 
Use of world-growth, It takes each national group, and follows its history 
that from birth to death or to the present day. The stories of wars and 
Coupon conflicts; the stories of peaceful victories over nature; the stories of 
P political intrigue, of mercenary conquest, of noble and common and 
NOW slave, of historical adventure on land and sea, of discovery and ex- 
ploration ; in short, it covers with wonderful completeness the whole 

life of the human race since records began to be kept. 


Ridpath’s History of the World comprises nine massive royal octavo volumes 
(the equivalent of 50 ordinary volumes) and contains over 4,000 engravings, 35 his- 
torical maps in color, ro chronological charts in color, 9 race charts in poo ay I 
colored plates depicting types of the races, 33 genealogical diagrams, 8 colore: 
reproductions of etchings on tint blocks. A picture to every page or so. 

More than 50,000 sets of this work have been sold at the publisher’s regular 
price, which is about double our Club o. The full set, with Club fee added, 

costs $35 instead of $66. You pay the Club fee, $1, now; then the complete 
set is delivered, on your acceptance as a club member, and you pay for the 
books at the rate of $2 a month thereafter. 


Send for FREE Specimen Book To-day 


if you want further information before ordering 







































































Enclosed is $1.00. Please 
send me a set of Ridpath’s 
History of the World. I agree 
to pay the balance in 17 monthly 
payments of $2.00 each. 

















See eeeeeesecesesees 





aoe O NAMAKER 


Cut this Corner Off. PHILADELPHIA 
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The Waverley Novels 


Only $1 to pay BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Balance in Little Monthly Sums Afterward 

This is the Autograph ¢dition de luxe of Scott’s Waverley Novels complete. It contains 
441 full-page illustrations, the originals of which were drawn and painted by ar ists of world-wide 
fame. Among these are 115 magnificent full-page steel engravings and 100 full-page 
photogravures; there are also many reproductions in facsimile of pages of Scott’s manuscript 
and deeds, bills, receipts, etc., made out by Scott’s own hand. Many of the photogravures rep- 
resert scenes in the Scottish Highlands which have been made famous by stirring incidents in 
the stories. 


CLUB SAVES YOU $56.00 


Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, are the publishers, and 
the edition is the finest of Scott's Novels which has ever appeared. 


The sct consists of 25 full octavo volumes, printed on soft-sur- 















If You want Your Set 
Before Christmas g 
















Use 
faced deckel-edge, laid paper by the best printers in Great Britain, that 
magnificentiy bound in three-quarter morocco, with morocco backs Coupon 






and corners, gold tops, and goid lettered and tooled backs. 











The reguler price of the books is $5 a volume. 
volume, making the full set—with the Club fee, $1, added—cost $69 (instead of 


Our Club price is $2.72 a 






$125). You pay the Club fee now; the complete set is delivered on your accept- 











ance as a club meaaber, and you pay for it at the rate of $4 a month thereafter. 















New York or Phila. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please 
send mea set of the Waverley 
Novels. I agree to pay the 
balance in 17 monthly payments 
of $4.00 each. 










Send for FREE Specimen Book To-day 


if you want further information before ordering 







COOP e eee ee eer eereserseeesesese 
POR m er eee eeeeererseseseeeees 


JOHN WANAMAKER eierapaaey and 


£314 DE. 
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A Postal Card brings full informaticn about any of these clubs, 


e A limited édition de luxe of Dickens’s complete works, in 30 volumes—the finest 
Dicke n S -“Dickens” ever published. It contains about 600 full-page photogravures, etch- 
ings and steel engravings, printed on Japanese fiber paper, besides text illus- 

trations to the number of over 200, facsimiles of pages of Dickens’s manuscript, a series of Dickens’s 
autograph signatures, a series of Dickens’s portraits, and many pictures of places and scenes made 
famous in his stories. Printed on soft-surfaced, deckel-edge, laid paper, by the best printers in Eng- 
land, and bound in three-quarter morocco, with gold tops, gold veined, marbled paper sides, and mar- 
yaw bee paings, — gold Serpe —_ a —s his a is superior to the famous ‘“ De 

uxe” edition that sold at $8.40 a volume. Our club price is $2.70 a 

volume, and the payments are $1 Down—$4 a Month. Club saves you $171.00 















This edition, complete in 25 uniform volumes, is restricted to 500 numbered and regis- 
Reade tered sets. Illustrated with over 100original full-page photogravures from drawings 

by Frank T. Merrill and others, printed in proof impressions on Imperial Japanese 
Government paper. Bound in three-quarter morocco. Beautifully printed from new and large type, 
set in a small, ang page, with ample margins. The paper is the celebrated Oxford laid paper, with 
deckel edge. The publisher’s price is $6 a volume. Our club price is Cl b $81 00 
$2.76 a volume, and the payments are $1 Down-—$4 a Month. uD Saves you ° 











This edition, complete in 40 uniform volumes, is restricted to 410 numbered and 
Balzac registered sets. The translation was done under the immediate supervision of Pro- 

fessor Saintsbury, and was thoroughly revised by him in manuscript and in proof. 
Each volume contains five or more full-page etchings, the work of Boucher, Symington, Murray 
Smith and other famous etchers. The books are bound in half-morocco, with gold tops, and red 
morocco backs and corners, and are decorated with appropriate and artistic tooling of the latest 
een. The ange ane covered one lined = a marble paper. The publisher’s price is $5 
a volume. ur club price is $2.53 a volume, and the payments are 
$1 Down—$5 a Month. Club saves you $99.00 


























: This edition of Macaulay’s complete works is in 20 full octavo volumes of 

M ac aul ay four hundred pages each. They are handsomely printed from entirely new 

electrotype plates. There are a illustrations, consisting of photo- 

gravures and engravings, made in the best possible manner. The paper isa high-grade vellum. The 

edition is limited to 1,000 numbered and registered sets. The binding is three-quarter morocco, with 

ne: — _— corners, gilt —— hand toolings - old. = publisher's price is $7.50 a vol- 
ume. ur club price is $4.80, and the payments are own— a 

Beste ee pay $ $5 Club saves you $54.00 





























n registered sets. It includes all of the author’s works. ‘The books are handsomely 
bound in three-quarter morocco, and printed upon deckel-edge paper. The illus- 

trations include 288 full-page plates, being engravings on steel and wood, etchings and process plates. 

Many of these plates reproduce the exact colors of the subjects in all their wonderful tints and shad- 

ings. — = also oer _ text F predmeeenon ; The ——* regular price is $4 a vol- 

ume. ur club price is $2.50 a volume, and the payments are own 

=@4 Month.” ne Club saves you $39.00 


Rus k i This limited edition, complete in 26 volumes, is restricted to 250 numbered and 





















This edition, complete in 32 uniform volumes, is restricted to 250 numbered and 

Dumas registered sets. It is the most complete uniform edition ever published. It con- 

tains 160 full-page photogravures, these being < impressions on Japanese fiber 

oer of subjects by the most famous French artists, including De Neuville, Lelois, Emile Bayard, 

‘lameng, Lefort, and Collin. The books are octavo in size, and are printed from new electrotype 

plates on paper especially made for this edition. The binding is three-quarter morocco, with gilt tops 

and uncut edges. The publisher’s price is $5 a volume. Our club price Cl b 74 00 
is $2.69 a volume, and the payments are $1 Down—$5 a Month, uD Saves you $ 


















This edition, complete in 24 volumes, is restricted to 250 numbered and registered 
Bu Iwer sets. It contains 120 photogravures and etchings, these being proof impressions on 

Japanese fiber paper. ‘he text paper was especially manufactured for this edition. 
It isa natural tint laid, and made of the finest materials. The books are printed from new electrotype 
plates cast from new type. They are octavo in size and are bound in three-quarter morocco, with 


gold tops and uncut edges. The publisher’s price is$5 a volume. Our club 
price is $2.71 a volume, and the payments are $1 Down—$4 a Month. Club Saves you $55.00 


new rorK JOHN WANAMAKER Putavetema 
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Only $1 to pay BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Balance in little Monthly Sums Afterward 
10 Full Octavo Volumes—186 Full-Page Illustrations 


The Dyce Shakespeare embodies all that modern scholarship and research can do in the way 
of restoring Shakespeare’s work to its original perfection, and it is the one which is everywhere 
accepted by students as the best of all editions. It contains the famous Notes of Alexander Dyce, 
the greatest of Shakespearian authorities, who spent the best part of his life in preparing them. 
You'll probably buy a good Shakespeare one of these days. It’s certainly worth noticing that, if you 
buy, ow the 


CLUB SAVES YOU $29.00 


The work contains 186 full-page etchings, photogravures, and 
photo-engravings. These consist of reproductions from paintings If You want Your Set 
of scenes in the plays, portraits of famous actors and actresses in Before Christmas 
Shakespearian characters, ideal portraits of the heroines, pictures of 
scenes about Stratford-on-Avon, such as the school that Shakespeare Use 
attended, the room in which he was born, etc. that 

The edition includes all the plays, all the poems and sonnets, Coupon 
a full account of Shakespeare’s life, and a complete explanatory 
dictionary of all the odd words and phrases that appear so frequently 
in the author’s works. Ten octavo volumes, bound in half morocco; 
printed in the most careful manner on a fine deckel-edge, laid paper 
by the best printers in England. 














__, The Club price is orly a trifle more than one-half the publishers’ price: and New York or Phila. 
it is payable $1.00 down, balance in 15 monthly payments of $2.00—a/ter you 


receive the complete set. Enclosed is $1.00. Please 


send me a set of the Dyce 
Shakespeare. I agree to pay 


Send for FREE Specimen Book To-day Sie Mileaes tn. 1g monthly deae 


if you want further information before ordering ee 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


"EW PHILADELPHIA 
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First Age, the Infant. 

In spite of your strictures 
He'll insist on examining 
All of the pictures. 


Ss 





Then comes the Schoolboy 
For belp with bis lessons; 

Avoiding thus easily 

“After-school ’’ sessions. 





Ly —74 


2 i 


64e CENTURY Dic 


S& Cyclopedia 





he Ideal Xmas Gift 


is the one that can be used and 
enjoyed by every member of the 
family; the one that will increase 
in usefulness from day to day and 









Nt. from year to year; the one that is 
‘Som =most easily purchased, at a time 
cS =€6wheu one’s money must divide itself 





into many parcels for as many dif- 
ferent remembrances of the season. 

Such a gift is a set of The Century—a 
royal present, the best that wealth can pur- 
chase, and yet, for awhile, so comfortably 
priced that the most modest income is not 
taxed by the little payments. 

The Child at his lessons or his fairy tales, 
turns to The Century whenever the hard 
places come, sure of finding in simple lan- 
guage the fullest answers to his questionings. 

The Student can obtain from no ten other 
works the fund of needed reference, ancient 
or modern, that The Century holds for him. 


Whether Astronomy, History, Literature, 
Architecture, the old or new Languages, or 
nn the answer is instant and com- 
ete. 

. Nor is the work for learned or learners only. 
No other contains so much of technical in- 
formation, brought down to the hour, for 
Merchant and Manufacturer, Electrician and 
Artisan, Banker and Builder. The business 
man of to-day keeps his set by his desk-side 
and refers to it oftener than to his Dun or 
Bradstreet. 

Lawyers tell us it is the most complete 
and authoritative encyclopedia of legal terms 
in existence, and in their offices it is the one 
work that is not liable to become dust covered 
from disuse, for you know the Supreme Court 
of the United States bases its decisions on the 
rulings of The Century. 

It is to the General Reader, however, that 
the present opportunity is most attractive. 

Imagine all the ‘‘ Readers’ Handbooks ” 
rolled into one, with a whole library of 





At HALF-PRICE—in Little 
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“CENTURY” 
VERSION 






















Then there's the student, 


At home or at college, At last be’s “in business,’’ 


‘Reading this short-cut And finds in the store 
To classical knowledge. That the Century Habst’s 
More belp than before. 
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Next age, the Merchant, 
Who daly consults 

“? This fund of quick-reference— 

Sure of results. 


tionary 


& Atlas 


Biography, Geography, History, Literature, 
Travel, yuotativus, synonyms, foreign words 
and phrases added—and you have a faint idea 
of the value of this work to one who keeps it 
next his reading chair. Jt simply doubles the 
worth of every other volume on his shelves. 

All great libraries have it: rich folks bought 
it quickly, even at the handsome price at 
which it used to sell for. 

Now no one need be without it, for the 
Wanamaker Club has cut the price squarely 
in two—and made the rest easy—only a dollar 
down, and the balance in little monthly pay- 
ments that figure about 10c. a day. 

Surely an easy way to pay for such a really 
valuable Christmas gift—one could afford to 
give himself a set, too, and scarcely feel the 
paying. : P 

The coupon in the corner will bring you 
full details of the offer—and remember, please, 
that Holiday times are busy times, and that 
the early orders are the ones certain of prompt 
delivery, 





The Justice (before whom 
You quail in repentance) 
‘By the Century’s rulings 
‘* Pronounces @ sentence,’” 


And lastly the Reader, 
Whose books are bis pride; 

The key to their treasure 
Stands close at bis side. 





















This 
Corner 
off and mail it 
promptly to 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
New York. 
















specimen pages from The 
Century Dictionary & Cyclo- 
pedia & Atlas, and complete de- 
tails of the half-price offer, etc., etc. 











payment necessary to secure money in any other way and obtain 


membership fee in the Wana- , 
S$ maker Century Clubisthe only —Ht#le of vour Xmas 
the delivery of complete set such a royal Holiday Gift? 
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The cloth binding lvoks like this, 











EVERY ONE WANTS 


The Criterion 








ONLY 3734 Cents 


Library | jie = 








Not alone because at the present price it is the 
best book bargain ever offered, but because tt 
is composed of 17,000 pages of the best writ- 
ings of the world. 

The first announcement of the Criterion Library appeared 
in the October number of the REView oF Reviews. The 
response was immediate. The number of requests for 
the Library to be sent for examination far in excess of what 
was expected. This is the result of offering a well-selected 
library covering the more important and interesting branches 
of reading from the pens of authors of reputation, at a price 
so attractive all feel that they can avail themselves of the 
present opportunity. 

Serious attention has been given to the selection of this 
library; it embraces history, biography, adventure, 
fiction, natural history, poetry, and travel, and each 


volume is an authority upon the field it covers, and is written in an 

48 VOLUMES. entertaining style. With this libraryin your house, no one need 
Only 371% Cents each ass a dull evening, for all can find something here to interest and 
cE EC 7 nstruct them. Lock 

The Library includes the works of such famous authors as LocKes 

Pay. able $1.50 a Month hart, Southey, Williams, Bush, James, Bell, Memes, [lirs. 
FOR ONE YEAR, Jameson, Thatcher, Russell, Paulding, Locke, Irving, Dover, 





Fenelon, Segur, Stone, Bacon, Sargent, Flo- 





rian, Halleck, Scott, Bryant, Barrows, Galt, 


LIST OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS Robertson, and Croly. 
Lockhart's Life of Napol - - - - : 4 i = 
hr ee (ees = eae 


Stone's Border Wars of the Revolution 


2 vols, printed from clear type upon special book pa- 


Mrs. Jameson's Celebrated Female Sov e s ‘ ° vols, 
Southey’s Life of Lord Nclsen was ge - - rag ney nae — in red cloth of Spe- 
Thatcher's Lives ofthe Indians == = = vols, cial weave, with appropriate designs upon the 
earge S American venture by Land ar ae . . ; 
Memes’ Memoirs of the Empress Josephine is - - pier cover in two colors. It is a well-made book in 
\ eanaaee 4 Life of Alexander theGreat —- - _* rvol, every respect, and one that will give entire satis- 
arrows’ Pitcairn’s Island and the Mutiny of the Ship 2 s 
ee eS faction ; yet I am enabled to offer this work ata 
-ife of Commodore Perry - : : - - 2vols, ipti 
James’ History of Chivalry and the Crusades - : ry price far below what any subscription work has 
hae ly rape ee - - eo = heretofore been sold for. 
zalt’s Life of Lorc yron - - - - . ; ; 
Dover's Life of Frederick the Great - - - - pp Upon request, the complete library of forty-eight 
Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier - 1 vol. volumes will be forwarded for your inspection and 
Davenport's Perilous Adventures - - - - vol. 
ae ey —. = Great - - - - vol, consideration. 
Paulding’s Life of Washington . - - . Is. i i i 
Robertson's History of Charles V._- - : - pies If you decide to retain the work, you are to remit 
Socnn’s Semgs ant ee on the Understanding ae —- only 37% cents a volume ; this amount, if you 
Florian’s Moors in Spain - - . - - . : 
all's Ute of Mary fressusthietis.<. 25-2 . 2 anole desire, can be paid at the rate of $1.50 per month for 
ee — and bebe re « of Oliver Goldsmith - + 2vols. one year 
ryant’s Selections of American Poets - - - 1. ane: : 
Lm of Jeeaacd, : — Selections from His Writings ° eile. I will prepay delivery charges upon the Library 
Segur’s History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia - 2vols, : i i 
SysitMGemiy . oe ee a tee to your home; and if you should not desire to keep 
Lewis and Clarke's Travels - : - = 2vols. the books after you have seen them, you are to 
alleck’s Selections from British ets - a - vols, ] 
Fenelon's Lives of Ancient Philosophers - - 7 oa. return at my expense. The list of authors and 
Bush's Life of Mohammed - es = EVO books will convey an idea of the value and inter- 
cott’s Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft - - rvol, : 
ee est of the Library. 
48 vols. I have had especially bound, after the style of 











limited de /uxe editions, a few sets of the Library. 


These have leather backs and corners, with gold-veined marbled sides, litho end-sheets, gilt tops, silk 
head-bands, with back stamped in gold lettering, with fillet top and bottom. 
The Library in this binding presents a richness rarely equaled, and the price for the few sets I 


have had bound is but 75 cents a volume. 
for one year, 


They can be paid for, if desired, at the rate of $3.00 a month 


The present price is offered to those who take advantage of this offer now. The price is to be 


advanced in January. 


A. L. FOWLE, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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These thirty-two important and interesting volumes provide the way for all to become acquainted with 
the makers of the World’s History. ies | are not dull-hard-to-read books, but, on the contrary, most 
instructive, and written in an exceptionally entertaining manner. The value and interest of the work 
offered, in combination with the low price and easy terms of monthly payments, has resulted in an 


enormous sale ;—probably the largest ever recorded, in so short a time, in the book-world. 
This work, ‘*Makers of History,” is an authority, and has been adopted by the Boards of 








TITLES OF BOOKS 


Alfred the Great 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard I, 

Richard II, 

William the Conqueror 
Alexander the Great 
Cyrus the Great 
Darius the Great 
Genghis Khan 

Peter the Great 
Xerxes 

Hannibal 

Julius Caesar 

Nero 

Pyrrhus 

Romulus 


Education of many States. Each volume 
contains the complete narrative of the life of 
@ man or woman who has made important 
history; who were, at the time of their exist- 
ence, a power that was felt. There is not a 
single set of books in the world to-day—no 
matter how costly—that compares with these 
volumes as an entertainer or instructor. 
They afford the opportunity for evening after 
— of pleasure and profit. These books 
have given satisfaction to thousands,—we be- 
lieve they would to you; therefore we will, 
upon request, send the entire set for your 
inspection and consideration. We prepay all 
delivery charges. If you like the books, keep 
them; if not, return at our expense. 

The workmanship of the books is excellent; 
well printed, profusely iijlustrated, durably 
and artistically bound. The cloth book is 
dark-red buckram with appropriate design 
stamped in twocolors upon cover. This style 
of binding costs you only 50 cents a volume, 
and you pay but $1.00 a month for 16 months. 
The Special Library Binding—leather back, 





TITLES OF BOOKS 


Charles I. 
Hortense 


Josephine 
Madame Roland 
Marie Antoinette 


Henry IV. 
Hernando Cortez 


oseph Bonaparte 
‘eine Philip 


Cleopatra 








stamped in gold,with cloth sides—is but 75cents 











a volume, pore at the rate of $1.50 a month 
for 16 months. As our stock of Special Library Binding is quite limited, we do not guarantee the ful- 
fillment of orders received after January tenth. 

The value of the work, the small price per volume, the easy monthly agent combined, make the 
present opportunity an exceptional one; and all who enjoy good books, of the most interesting nature 
should not neglect to request us to forward the work for their inspection. Do not send any money until 
the books have been delivered and you are satisfied with them. 


HARPER’S HISTORY CLUB, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 











50 a volume. Complete set, 

C. 32 books, delivered at once. 
Payable $1.00 a month. 

We prepay all delivery charges. 
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The demand for good fiction is greater to-day than at any time since the world began. The enjoy- 
ment and profit that one can derive from association with the great novels of the world is unlimited. 





The Cloth Binding 
50 Cents 


a volume —very easy 
monthly payments. 





ay ; 








Beautifully eg — durably bound in 
dark red cloth, lettering and design 
stamped in two colors. 7% ins. high, 
pains. wide, 1% inc. thick, 350 pages. 

t is the finest book ever offered for the 





money. 





Whose books will live longer or teach more les- 
sons than those of the standard novelists such as 
Dickens, Scott and Thackeray? 

When a publisher announces that 100,000 copies 
of a book have been purchased by the public it ap- 
pears enormous, but it is within the truth to state 
that such books as Dickens’ “David Copperfield,” 
Scott’s “Rob Roy,” Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” 
Fenimore Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans,” and 
many others have sold in such large quantities that 
they cannot easily be computed. 

With the Standard Fiction Library one can al- 
ways spend a pleasant evening or a pleasant half 
hour as time permits. You can profit by the re- 
markable: pictures of human characters depicted 
by the great Dickens or Thackeray, or you can travel 
with Fenimore Cooper’s heroes up through north- 
ern New York State and the Great Lakes at a time 
when it was but a wilderness, where the white 
man's foot seldom trod. 

The Standard Fiction Library is composed of fifty 
of the world’s greatest novels; these are books none 
should be without, since nothing in the world of lit- 
erature can take their place. They are the friends 
one show’! ever keep close at hand where they can 
be turned to at a moment's notice. 

The books are printed from exceptionally clear 
type, upon extra quality of paper, are attractively 
bound in two styles as indicated by the illustra- 
tions of this announcement. 








The “De Luxe” Binding 
75 Cents 


a volume —very easy 
monthly payments. 





Leather back and corners, gold veined 
marbled sides, litho end sheets, gold 
- silk head band, gold lettering and 
filled top and bottom, same size as 
cloth hook, Fine book lovers will ap- 
preciate this treasure atsosmalla price. 





Never before has an opportunity like the present been offered of securing in uniform binding, and at a 
price most reasonable, and moreover upon easy monthly payments, fifty of the world’s really great novels by 


American, English and foreign authors. 


©ur Special Offer 


twelve months; and fur ¢he De Luxe $1.50 after inspection and $3.00 a month for twelve months. 


g© to you for inspection, and if you should not like them return at our expense. 


The edition we have is limited and we do not guarantee to fill orders received after January 15th. 


FIFTH AVENUE PUBLISHING CO., 154 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Read carefully list of authors and books. 

Upon request we will send the entire library of fifty volumes, either style of binding 
you desire, for your inspection and considerativn. 
you are to remit for the cloth binding $1: 0 after inspection, and $2.00 a month for 
We prepay delivery charges on the books which 


If you decide to retain the library 





LIST OF AUTHORS AND BOOKS—50 Volumes. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Samuel Lover—Handy Andy....z 
ee § 


vol. Charles Dickens 
David Copperfield 





Treasure Island and the Misadventures of 
ohn Nicholson 1 vol 

Kidnapped and Silverado Squatters,z vol, 
A. Conan Doyle 

ba Sign of the Four anda Study in Scar- 

et... ‘ t 

Victor Hugo 

Toilers ot tue .eaand Ruy Blas rvol. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame.....t vol 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 

The House of The Seven Gables and the 

Scarlet Letter........ ccvccccccers 1 vol. 

Alexandre Dumas 

The Three Musketeers 

Twenty Years After 
Charles Reade—Foul Play 

Put Yourseltin His Place . 
Olive Schreiner 

The story ot an African Farm and Some 

Dreams ... csece eeeeee eeeceeeeee 1vol, 

Ouida—Pascarel..... ceeeeecccccces t vol, 


Rory «)"More 
George Eliot—Felix Holt... 

Adam Bede...cee-.ceseessee eee 
Lord Bulwer Lytton 

The Last Days of Pompeii 
Walter Besant 

Ailina Garden Fair 

For Faith and Freedom ...ee0..4-- 
William Black 

The Princess Thule ....... ......t Vol, 

Strange Adventures on a House Boat.+ vol, 
Wilkie Colling—The Moonstone. 1 vol. 

‘The Dead Secret 


- Thomas Hardy 


the Woodlanders ....0 


ev 
ol. R.D. Blackmo 
tv 


Lorna Doone : 
ra B aingsby,t vol. 
Tancred . ses © 000 coevcce: ccoed VOl. 
Washington Irving 
The Alhambra. .... oo 2. cccces 22.8 VOL. 





Bleak House...eseee vee 
Barnaby Rudge .. .... 
Charles Lever 
Harry Lorre ier 
Charlotte Bronte— jane Eyre.. 1 vol. 


. J. Fenimore Cooper 


The Last ot the Mohicans 


W. Clark Russell—Marooned.. 1 vol. 
Sir Walter Scott—!vanhoe if 
The Heart of Midlothian 
Kenilworth 
Rob Rov 
W.M. Thackeray 
Vanity Fair........ccee evcccccoces 2 vols. 
The Newcomers..sceeccccseeceesee2 VOIS, 
Dante! de Foe 
Robinson Crusoe. ..cececccececscceeE VOle 
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(=> These eight standard volumes contain 4,502 pages, and 763 illustrations, portraits, and maps. Each volume 
is bran’ new and perfect and splendidly bound in cloth. Royal Octavo. Height, 9 inches; width, 6 1-4 inches. 


RECENT fire burned our office building with its entire contents, and in the $150,000 worth of property 

destroyed were the plats of nearly ail the books we have published in the past thirty-six years. Editions 

of some of them were in our bindery in another building far removed from the fire, and are intact. Perfect sets 
of EIGHT of these beautiful, high-class standard books are now offered for Christmas presents at 


ONLY $7.25 FOR THE EIGHT BOOKS—FORMER PRICE $30.50 


(GS These books go direct from the bindery to the purchaser and at the cost of binding. All are 
bran’ new publications by famous authors. Every copy is newly bound and perfect. If you are not more than 
delighted with them, sexd them back within a week, and we will return your money. A disastrous fire, the luss 
of the plates, leaving large printed editions on our hands, which we wish to dispose of at once, are the only rea- 
sons for making this extraordinary offer by which you get the EIGHT books at nearly the price of ONE. - 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE; Or, the Sunshine and Shad- 

EACH SET INCLUDES ow of Seventy Years. By Mary A. Livekmorg, iNew.) 
DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT IN NEW YORK; Or, 30 pages; 17 full-paye plates; ros beautiful text illustrations, 
Lights and Shadows of New York Life. A Woman’s Pic- rice, $4.50. we The crowning life work of the tamous 
torial Record of Gospel, Temperance, and Rescue Work | [lary A. Livermore, at whose feet millions of people have sat 
‘«In His Name.’’ By HeLten Campse ct and Rev. Lyman As- | and listened in admiration and wonder. £xtsemely popular. 
Bott, D.D. (15th thousand.) i pages, 232 illustrations from UNCLE TOI1’S GABIN; Or, Life Among the Lowly. By 
life ; 3 steel plates; 16 full-page illustrations. Price, $5.00. Harriet BegecHeR Stowe. (28 Complete Unabriaged and 

ECHOES FROM THE PULPIT AND PLATFORM; Or, | Limited Edition. 574 pages; 16 new and original illustrations 
Living Truths for Head and Heart. Illustrated by more | by E. W. Kemble, anda fine portrait of Mrs. Stowe from lite. 
than Five Hundred Thrilling Stories and Personal Ex- | Price, $4.00. 

eriences Drawn from the Bright and Shady Sides of THE STORY OF TWO WARS: “Our War with Spain” 

ife. By Dwicut L. Moopy. (Bran’ new.) Introduction by | and ««Qur War with the Filipinos;’’ Their Causes, Bat- 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 640 pages; steel-plate portrait of | ¢les, Incidents, and Results. By Hon. Henny B. RUSSELL 
Mr, Moody; 16 full-page plates (beautiful). Price, $4.50. | and Ex-Secretary of War Reprizip Proctor. (75th thou- 
t#7~ The only book that contains Mr. Moody's addresses, just as | sand.) °760 pages, 8 fine plate portraits of famous generals and 
delivered to more than one hundred million people. admirals of both wars; 12 other portraits; 32 magnificent full- 

TWO YEARSIN ALASKAN GOLD FIELDS: A Thrilling | page illustrations; 19 maps, including 4 colored ones, folded, 
Fit ond FA tered: ay Sommer in by baggy re yg 14x2rinches, Price, $6.00. (Official and Standard History.) 

egions 0 aska an e€ Kiondike. by fon. WILLIAM b. AUNT CHARLO’ ’S BIBLE STO - 
HASKELL. 558 pages; 24 full-page illustrations. Price, $3.50. | DREN. By pcre $4 Fmeen ine sell we Poanpae 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By | Missionary’s Friend. 250 pages; 3 colored plates; 16 full- 
CuHartes Morris, LL.D. 250 pages; 100 engravings. Price, poge reproductions of famous paintings; 130 text engravings. 
$1.50. ‘rice, $1.50. 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS: These inspiring, helpful books are a great addition to any home tibrary, and 
spiendid gift books for Christmas. They can now be secured at an outlay so small that you can remember each 
one in your family, or many friends, by dividing a single set. We wiil fill all orders at this special price for 
the next 60 days. 
HOW TO GET THEM. Remit only $7.25 either by Draft, Post-Office Money Order, or Express Order, or send 
the money in a registered letter, A newly bound and perfect set of these choice books, handsomely bound in 
Cloth, will be sent at once, you paying the freight or express charges. Or, we will send the books on t »- 
MONTHLY-PAYMENT PLAN, PRICE, $8.75. Remit $2.75 with your order, give us two good references, 
and promise in your letter to pay us the balance ($6.00), at the rate of $1.00 a month for six consecutive 
months, and we will send the entire set of eight books. 
t=" Any FOUR of the above books, your own choice, will be sent for $6.00; any THREE, your own choice, for $5.00, 


you to pay express charges __ Single copies sent only on receipt of the full price of each, we ing postage. 
ge We will give ONE FULL SET FREE to any one raising a club of SIX full sete, and we will pay frele t to or rail- 
road point if the seven sets are shipped at one time. (28 Think twice before you let this great offer pass. 


Address A, D. WORTHINGTON & CO. (Dept. (0), Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 
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Encyclopaedia 


Thirty-one large volumes, 8 x 11 inches, 


WEBSTER’S “tictioxsev’ FREE! 














THE We Deliver, 

NEW freight paid, 

WERNER on receipt of a 
EDITION — | Baisnee,iFow Cents a Dayo 


is a magnificent set of books ; it is printed upon a superior 
quality of book paper, is strongly and elegantly bound, 
and above all, the 
Type is Large and Clear. 

It is equal in every respect to the Eng'ish edition, of which it 
is acomplete reprint; and, in addition, our subscribers receive 
the Werner Supplement, in five volumes, which brings 
information to date, and is essential to American readers. 


A Complete Family Library. — 


A Library of History, Biography, Law, Literature, Fine 
Arts, Natural Sciences, Games and Pastimes, Medicine 
and Hygiene, Philosophy and Psychology, Economics and 
Political Science, Theology and the Science of Religions. 

It is a Library for the Merchant, the Student, the 
Young People, and the Busy World. 

A Library without a rival in Completeness, in 
Authority, and in Up-to-date-ness. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE NEW _ 1900 WERNER EDITION OF 


Britannica 


25,000 pages. 
) The Dictionary 


isa magnificent volume 
of 2370 pages, Over 2000 
engravings, and many 
chromatic colored 
plates of great beauty. 







On receipt of $1.00, balance in very small monthly 
payments, we will send, freight paid, a complete set of 
1. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 

2. THE GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READING, 
8. WEBSTER’S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, 
4. A SOLID OAK BOOK CASE. 

and take advantage of 
Send $1.00 To-day this splendid opportu- 
nity, or write for full meee mentioning the 
Review oF REVIEWS. oney will be refunded if 
not satisfactory. 








N° American home, however obscure and humble, can afford to be without some readable, 
authentic, and patriotic narrative of the struggles and triumphs 

ofthat land whose name has become, in all the world, the synonym of Reads like 

liberty. Such a work is Dr. Kidpath’s Popular History of the ca 











United States. Thousands of the readers of Dr. Ridpath’s work | a Romance. 
have borne witness to its unfailing and absorbing interest. R 





Special Offerto Direct Subscribers 


THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION 


Ridpath s History 
TUG UTI GY EL GES 


iro} 0} = m-10)-2 4-3: Loh a-Vemeolen® \ se) VOLUMES 
REVISED TO DATE 
4-10) 00h) a Op a 2-H) READS LIKE 
BOUND IN HALF CALF A ROMANCE 


Entire set sent prepaid on pay- = 

ment of 50 Cents, Balance in Ten Monthly Pay- 
ments of $1.00 each. Set can be returned if not 
satisfactory. An easy way to secure this Matchless 
History which shaqulid be in every American home. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO 150 Fifth Ave., New York 





a ~ a BOS ‘) 
HistorY History History History 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 








HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

IT accept Poa Special Offerto REVIEW readers of Ri nes 
History of the United States, and inclose 50 cents as initial 
payment. Send full -particulars, and if satisfactory, will 
order the set, otherwise the so cents is to be returned to me. 
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Winds 


HOW CAN I MAKE 
BOOK MONEY Sine 
GO FARTHEST ? 


This is a question that every book-iover is constantly grappling with. The Union Library Association 
solves this perplexing question in an ideal manner ; for the Association was organized for the distinct purpose of 
supplying direct to the people, at wholesale price, any and all books that are sold in the trade. 

In short, the Association is a Union of Library Builders and Reading Clubs, associated together for 
the purpose of money-saving in book-buying ; the Association acting as wholesale purchasing agents for its mem~- 
bers, procuring whatever they may desire in the Book, Stationery, or Periodical line. As an illustration of the 
satisfaction we are giving our members, we print below a few of our many excellent testimonials from prominent 
members each of whom has sent us many orders : 

The Right Reverend William Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany, Aljany, N. Y.: ‘I 
cordially recommend the Union Library Association as a most excellent institution of very real value to any one 
wanting to buy books.” 

Mr. Henry McLallen, President Farmers’ Bank, Columbia City, Ind.: ‘* Never have I purchased 
books * advantageously as of you. . To all who covet the treasures of a home library, I say: ‘ - the Asso- 
ciation.’ Your Special Sale Lists are invaluable to all buyers.” 

Mr. Norman Astley, Business Manager of the New York School of Bupduisini New 
York» ‘*My books purchased from you have been at an average of half the regular prices, which makes you 
about 25 per cent. cheaper than any of our great Department Stores.” 

In order to further introduce the Association into every section of the country, we offer a MEMBERSHIP FREE 
to all who will order from us, within 30 days, any one of the following standard and well-known books. They are in all cases 
the regular copyright editions, and are published by such leading publishers as the Century Company, the Macmillan Company, 


Doubleday & McClure Company, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., D. Appleton & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, etc. 
_ Regular Price. Membership Fee. Both Fox 











Tommy and Grizel. By J. M. Barrie. 12mo, cloth, - F . p P $1.50 $3.00 $1.50 
In the Palace of the King. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated, . 1.50 3-00 1.50 
Alice of Old Vincennes. By [Maurice Thompson. 12mo., Illustrated, e 1.50 3-00 1.50 
Eben Holden. By Irving Bacheller. 12mo, cloth, : ¢ . p # 1.50 3-00 1.50 
Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 12mo, cloth, a ° ° ; s 1.50 3-00 1.50 
The Reign of Law. By James Lane Allen. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated, 4 F 1.50 3.00 1.50 
The Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. 12mo, cloth, . ° - FA : 1.50 3-00 1.50 
To Have and to Hold. By Mary Johnston. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated, j = 1.50 3.00 1.50 
The Redemption of David Corson. By Charles Fred’k Goss. 12mo, cloth, . J 1.50 3-00 1.50 
Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 8vo. Illustrated, . . e ° 1.50 3.00 1.50 
Hints for Home Reading, Book Buyer’s Guide, and Book Record. In Three Parts. 

Complete in one 12mo volume, handsomely bound in limp cloth, : 1.25 3-00 1.25 


(This latter work is divided as follows: Part I, A Series of Papers on the Choice of Books, Plans of Reading, the Art of 
Reading, etc., by Charles Dudley Warner, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, and other well-known writers; edited, 
with an Introduction, by Lyman Abbott. Part II, A Book Buyer’s Guide to 3,000 of the best books for a Home Library, with 
publishers’ price of each attached. Part III, A Book Record, in which may be recorded the data and comment of one’s favorite books.) 

The above books in all cases to be sent postage or expressage paid by the Association. It will readily be seen how liberal is 
our proposition~-you simply purchase one of the above-named works at retail price and obtain a membership, when you will be enabled 
to purchase any of the tens of thousands of other books at wholesale price. By wholesale we mean at discounts averaging from 
30 to 60 per sent., depending upon the book, the publisher, and the conditions of purchase. 

CATALOGUES. 

The Association has prepared a catalogue of 3,000 of the best books in the English language, chosen from the A.L.A. Model 
Library (a library selected by over seventy-five of the leading Librarians and Specialists in this country), from the Warner Library, 
and by Book Experts from other authoritative sources, making a choice list from which to select a Library. The retail price of 
each volume is given, and a Wholesale Discount Sheet accompanies each catalogue. 

The Association some years ago inaugurated a Series of SPECIAL SALES, and issues several Special Sale Catalogues every year, 
which are sent free to members. Special Sale List No. 22 has recently been issued, and contains hundreds of standard books from 
many of the best publishers at discounts ranging all the way up to 80 percent. It will therefore be readily seen how important it is 
that you should become a member immediately, in order that you may be able to take advantage of this Special Sale. Those who 
take periodicals will be interested in our Wholesale Periodical List, just issued for 1901, which contains all the leading magazines, 
etc. Our Holiday Catalogue, containing the leading books, of all publishers, suitable for Holiday purposes, is now ready, and, with 
the other catalogues named above, will be sent free of charge to those who apply for b diately. 

The Association also does an immense business in STATIONERY, and furnishes all kinds of writing-papers, wedding invita- 
tions, and other engraved work at wholesale rates, our prices in many cases being only about one-half those charged by retail stationers, 

The Association is not an experiment, having been in existence for over fifteen years. The proprietors and managers are old 
and experienced publishers and booksellers, backed by over a Quarter Million Dollars Capital, and with exceptional facilities for 
buying, so that the Association is in a position to fully carry out its agreement with its members; in short, to sell books direct to 
the people at lower prices than any other Book Store in the United States. Our members receive prompt, careful, and 
intelligent attention, and our establishment is one of the best equipped and busiest in all of busy Greater New York. All orders should 


be addressed to 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


P. S.—Notwithstanding the above very liberal proposition, all who send in their order before January 1, with 50 cents 
extra, will receive a Three-Year Certificate of Membership instead of for only one year. 
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Over 140,000 copies sold in one year. 


Thackeray andDickens inyourPocket 


A Marvel of Bookmaking. 


Makes a Library Set which is handsome in the extreme, and is equally suitable for 
pocket or satchel. Beautifully printed on India paper, the thinnest printing-paper 
in the world, but remarkably opaque. Each novel is complete in one volume. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


Portion of page above shows exact size of type used in the books. PICKWICK 
I!lustrations on both sides of. this advertisement are actual length and 


thickness of volume. PAPERS 


Space between these illustrations is exact size of page, 


You can own this beautiful DICKENS 


New Century Library 


THROUGH OUR 


“WHICH NEXT” Selling Plan. 


[* ORDER that you may examine one of these wonderful little 

books, containing from 556 to 1000 pages each, we make the 
following offer :—On receipt of the price of a volume, we will send 
you, post-paid, any novel which you select from the list given below. 
If you are not pleased with it, return it to us at once and your 
money will be refunded without question. If you keep it, we 
will send you monthly our ** Which Next’’ postal card bearing the 
titles of novels published to date. You will simply check the one 
or more books you wish and return postal card, with money to us. 
In this manner you may acquire these standard works at a remark- 
ably low cost, and you are never in debt. 

Each volume may be had, handsomely bound, in the following styles : 
Cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25; Leather 
Boards, gilt edges, $1.50. Thackeray’s works will be complete in 14 
volumes, and we shall publish the five remaining volumes at once. : 

Already published: Thackeray—‘‘ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ The Newcomes,” 
‘* Pendennis,” ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” ‘‘ The Paris Sketch Book,” ‘‘ The Book 
of Snobs,” etc., Burlesques, etc., ‘‘ Men’s Wives,” etc., ‘‘ The Virginians.” 
Dickens—‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,” ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” “* Barnaby 
Rudge,” ‘‘ Oliver Twist” and ‘‘ Sketches by Boz,” ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” 
‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘ Dombey & Son,” *‘ David Copperfield.” 

Scott’s Novels, Complete in 25 Volumes, will follow immediately. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Dept. B, 37 E. 18th Street, New York. 
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upon life’s stage. 
the Right-hand of Home and Nation. 





This is the Age of Youth. No longer are our young men and women assigned secondary parts 
Young People’s Weekly strives to be helpful to the young and thus stand 
It is the leading Young People’s Paper of America. 











EMINENT 
CONTRIBUTORS 


SSS3S3333 





SERIAL STORIES 











John Watson, D.D. 


Writes for the Weekly a Special Article 


A Young Man’s Glory 
Gen. O. O. Howard 


Al Reminiscent Series. 


West PointasI HaveSeen It 
DavidJ.Brewer,LL.D. 


Ghe New Century a Messenger 
of Glory if You Choose. 


Elizabeth G. Jordan 


Editor Harper’s Bazar 
To the Girl who is Beginning 


Jacob A. Riis 


Of the New York World 
Stand by the Ship 


Egerton R. Young 
Only an Indian 




















THE WORLD 
OF TO-DAY 


Among many new features none are more 
popular than “ The World of To-Day.” edited 
by William E. Danforth. Mr. Danforth is the 
possessor of strong convictions, coupled with 
a courteous Christian spirit. He believes in 
youth, and is loyal to its interests. Things 
pertinent to the hour. and vital to the growth 
of true manhood and womanhood, will be 
given a large place in this department. 





CONTRIB 
UTING 
EDITORS 


Nothing has been 
more prized by our 
readers than the 
short, helpful arti- 
cles appearing not 
Only upon our 
editorial pages, but 
scattered like 
jewels through 
every page. A large 
corps of Contribu- 
ting Editors are at 
work in this de- 
partment. 


THIS IS 
BUTA 
GLIMPSE 


of the YOouNG 
PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
for the coming 
year. Our boys and 
girls have been de- 
lighted with our 
color-numbers in 
the past. There are 
still better things 
in store for them 
in the future. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 





Toilers in the Dark 
By William — Gibbons 


A Shining Mark 


By William E. Barton, D.D. 





Six Striking Stories 





The WEEKLY Will hold attractions for every 
member of the family. While it is distinctly 
a young people’s paper, it is the friend of the 
fireside. 

Old Ironsides’ **Scoop’’ 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


A Woman of Business 
By Emma C. Dowd 
Greatest Moment of Their Lives 
By Max Bennett Thrasher 
My Ain Countrie 
By Idea Reed Smith 
GheWay Margery Found 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Bowen’s Sensational Story 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald 





Here @ Ghere Series 





In the Eengite of the Czar 
By F. P. Kopta 


In the Heart of a Lumber Camp 
By William Davenport Hulbert 
Guests in Winter Woods 
By Captain Charles McIlvaine 


In the Pavilion for the Blind 














SAS ahahe 


By Helen Marr Campbell 








YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


is the leading young people’s paper in America. 
four broad columns each, all beautifully illustrated in black and colors. 
It is “The Best for Youth ”—a fascination carrying a powerful influence for good. 

Single subscription, 75 cents per year. In clubs of three or more, to one address, 50 cents each 
Subscriptions may begin with any month. YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is “The Best and Cheapest.” 


each week. 
PRICE.— 
per year. 


Each number contains from eight to twelve large pages of 


It reaches over 235, homes 





Special Offer. 


To make new friends at once, we 
will send YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
for three months (13 weeks) for 


only 10 cents, if your order be sent before January 1,1901. Address: 





36 WASHINGTON STREET 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘* A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—JlV. Y. Evangelist. 
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FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


HE LIVING AG 


A Necessity To Every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste 











“THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS” 


Tue Livinc AGE will begin in its issue for November 17, and will continue 
for several successive numbers, a thrilling account of ** The Siege of the Lega- 
tions,” written by Dr. Morrison, the well-known correspondent of the London 
Times at Peking. This narrative is of absorbing interest in its descriptions of 
the daily life of the besieged legationers, and it is noteworthy also as containing 
some disclosures relating to the inside history of what went on at Peking in 
those stirring days which are altogether new and of the utmost importance. 
The unusual length of Dr. Morrison’s narrative has precluded, and probably will 
preclude, any other publication of it on this side of the Atlantic. In 
England it has attracted wide notice. 


“* The London Spectator”’ remarks, concerning Dr. Morrison’s narrative of the siege : 

The 7zmes has at last received arid published a full narrative from its correspondent, Dr. Morrison, of all that 
preceded and accompanied the siege of the Legations. Gibbon could not have told the story better. It is obviously 
impartial, ful of detail, yet clear and consistent, and it has been accepted throughout the Continent as he history of that 
strange episode i in the relations of Europe with Asia. 





Each Weekly Number Contains Sixty-Four Pages 


In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting and important contributions to the periodicals of 
Great Britain and the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the light literary and social essays of the 
weekly literary and political journals. Science, politics, biography, discovery. art, travel, public affairs, 
literary criticism, and all other departments of knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent readers are 
represented in its pages. 


Each Number Contains 


A short story and an installment of a serial story; and translations of striking articles from French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish periodicals are made expressly for the magazine by its own staff of translators. 

THE LIVING AGE has ministered for over fifty-six years to the wants of a large class of alert and cultivated 
readers, and is to-day perhaps even more valuable than ever to those who wish to keep abreast of current thought and 
discussion. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT $6.00 A YEAR, POSTPAID. SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS EACH. 
FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. _ Until the edi 


tion is exhausted, 
there will be sent to each new subscriber for 1901, on request, the numbers of 
THE LIVING AGE from October 1st to December 31st, 1900. These numbers 
will contain The Siege of the Legations, as above; Heinrich Seidel’s attractive 
serial, The Treasure, and the opening chapters of A Parisian Household by 
Paul Bourget. . These serials are copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE, and will 
appear only in this magazine. 


Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
Wanted: A Matchmaker, A Christmas 
Story. By the author of ‘‘ Janice Meredith,” 
‘*Hon. Peter Stirling,” etc. With illustrations 
by H. C. Christy, and decorations by Margaret 
Armstrong. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


SHAKESPEARE—LOW. 


As You Like It. By WitviiamM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With full-page photogravure illustra- 
tions, and numerous drawings and decorations 
to accompany the text, by Will H. Low. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


Ships That Pass in the Night. By 
BEATRICE ilARRADEN. 1I2mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Pippa Passes. By Rosert BROWNING. 
With decorations and illustrations by Margaret 
Armstrong. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


PIERRE GUSMAN. 
Pompeii. By PierRE GusMAN. With a Pref- 
ace by Max Collignon, Member of the Institute. 
Ornamented with 600 designs in the text and 
with 32 colored illustrations of unusual beauty. 
Net, $12.50. 


MARIE CORELLI. 


The Master-Christian. By the author 
of ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan,” ‘‘ Barabbas,” ‘‘ A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


AMELIA E, BARR. 


The Maid of Maiden Lane. A Sequel 
to **A Bow of Orange Ribbon.” By 
the author of ‘‘ Remember the Alamo,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


H. SETON MERRIM AN. 


The Isle of Unrest. ly the author of ‘‘ The 
Sowers,” ‘‘ In Kedar’s ‘lents,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


The Love of Landry. By the author of 
‘* Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LUCAS MALET. 


The Gateless Barrier. By the author of 
‘*The Wages of Sin.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 














C. F. CARTER. 


The Wedding Day in Literature and 
Art, -By C. F. Carter. 12mo, cloth, fully 
illustrated, $2.00. 


ESTHER SINGLETON, 


Wonders of Nature. Described by Great 
Writers, and profusely illustrated with views from 
nature. Edited by Esther Singleton. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


I. Nature and Culture. II, Books 
and Culture. By Hamitron W. MaBIE. 
New illustrated editions. Cloth, each, $1.00, 
leather, $1.25. 


WELLS—HERFORD. 


Idle Idyis. By Carotyn WELts. _ Iilus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 


War and Policy. By SPENSER WILKIN- 
SON, military critic of the London Morning Post. 
12mo, cloth, $3.50. 


G. W. STEEVENS. 


Glimpses of Three Nations. By the 
author of ‘‘ With Kitchener to Khartoum,” etc. 
with a Preface by Christina Steevens, $1.50. 


CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 


The Real Chinese Question. 
author of ‘‘ The Real Chinaman.” 


$1.50. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


Norse Stories. By the author of ‘‘ Under the 
Trees,” ‘* My Study Fire,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LEO TOLSTOY. 


The Slavery of Our Times. By the 
author of ‘‘ Anna Karenina,” ‘‘ Resurrection,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 
A Life of Fielding. 
‘* Proverbs in Porcelain,” etc. 
vised. 1I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DEAN FARRAR. 
The Life of Lives; or, Further Stud- 
ties in the Life of Christ. By Rev. Dr. 
W. F. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury, author of 
‘*The Life of Christ,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


By the 
I2mo, cloth, 


By the author of 
New edition, re- 














DODD, MEAD & CO., PusLisHers, NEW YORK 
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More original than ** Richard Carvel,” 


more vital than ‘Janice Meredith,” 


“To Have and 


To Hold,” more dramatic, spontaneous 


more cohesive than 








and artistic than any of its rivals—such 


TAY eleinlee Thompson’s Suan Ameri- 





can novel, **Alice of Old Vincennes.”’ 
ae 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. A story laid in Old Vincennes, on the Wabash. 
(Indiana) in the year 1778. By MAURICE THOMPSON. 12 mo., $1.50. 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A, 


N 


yp 
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MAURICE THOMPSON 


AURICE THOMPSON has 


reached the “high tide” of his- 





O stronger piece of fiction has 


come from the American press 


torical novel-writing with his latest 
story, ‘Alice of Old Vincennes.” 
He has drawn a delightful love- 
story, a charming and attractive girl, a 
chivalrous and romantic youth, and 
the best Indian and the best frontiers- 


man since the days of Cooper. 


this year than “The Redemption of 
David Corson,” a study in tempta- 
For 


high purpose, distinct aim, earnest- 


tion, by Charles Frederic Goss. 


ness, human interest, and appreciation 
of nature, we cannot recall any recent 


novel which is its equal. 





—Chicago Tribune —Boston Transcript 








THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON. A Study in Temptation. By 
Dr. CHARLES FreDeRIC Goss. 12 mo., $1.50. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 





Not since “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,’ won the love of thousands 
~with his crystal-clear manliness has 


there appeared a novel so engaging 
in the same appealing and poetic 
way as the “The Redemption of 
David Corson.” Boston Globe. 
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RECENT BOWEN-MERRILL PUBLICATIONS 














AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK OF POETRY 





BY MR. RILEY 





























Homg-Fo tks, published October 15th, contains seri- 
ous and dialect verses as well as verses of homely sen- 
timent—the author’s love of the beautiful and good 
being ever present. The first volume issued by Mr. 
Riley for more than four years, it will take its place 
as one of the notable books of the year. 


12mo. Uniform with Mr. Riley’s Other 
Works. $1.25, Postpaid 











WITH HOOPS OF STEEL 


By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 
Illustrated in Colors 


A fresh, open-air story of life in the Southwest. The 
rare devotion of the three friends is delightful, the 
humor delicious, the plot well-knit. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


PATROON VAN VOLKENBERG 


By HENRY THEW STEPHENSON 
Illustrated in Colors 


__A tale of old Manhattan in the year 1699. It is a 
distin¢t addition to the literature of old New York and 
the fiction of colonial days. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 





SWEEPERS OF THE SEA 


By CLAUDE H. WETMORE 
Illustrated 


This tale of a strange navy has that subtle some- 
thing from the sea which makes the heart leap and 


exult. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED 


By HARRIS DICKSON 
Illustrated 


A delightful romance of love and adventure in the 
time of Louis XIV. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 





THE PENITENTES 


By LOUIS HOW 


The Story of a Crucifixion. The characters are 
picturesque, the action cumulative in interest. Speedy 
and far-reaching success may be safely predicted for 
this stirring tale. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET 


Edited by EDWARD DOWDEN 


The first volume of an entire new edition of Shake- 
speare, designed to meet the requirements of both the 
student and casual reader, and to satisfy the taste of 
the lover of good books. 


Demy, 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 








SONGS FROM DIXIE LAND 


By FRANK L. STANTON 
Illustrated 


Acollection of verse all instinct with melody and 
sweetness. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


SMILES YOKED WITH SIGHS 


By ROBERT J. BURDETTE 
Illustrated 


A volume of good-humored rhymes. If they don’t 
make you laugh, then you’re incorrigible. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 





ONE THOUSAND AMERICAN FUNGI 


By CHARLES McILVAINE 
38 Color Plates, 25 Engravings, 300 Etchings 
The only complete book on mushrooms and toadstools 


One Large Volume, 800 Pages, 
$12.00 Net 








THOMAS JEFFERSON 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


By S. &. FORMAN 


All of his important utterances, compiled from state 
papers and from his correspondence. 


One Large Volume, 476 Pages, 
$3.00 Net 














THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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THE HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS OF 
NEW JLLUSTRATED BOOKS 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Book 


Uniform with ‘Ave Roma Immortalis” 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH 


SICILY, CALABRIA, and MALTA 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,” etc. In two 
volumes, Illustrated by HENRY BROKMAN. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $6.00, zez. 

With 28 full-page photogravure plates and gt half-tone illustrations 
in the text. 

A limited edition of 150 
copies on large hand-made 
paper. $12.50, net. 

A companion to ‘‘ Ave Roma 
Immortalis.” 



















































James Lane Allen’s 


most popular short stories, with pictures by 
HucH THOMSON, 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL , 
and its sequel AFTERMATH 


The two in one volume, illustrated by HuGH THomMsoNn. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.50. 

These universal favorites, bound together with pictures by 
the illustrator of ‘‘ Cranford,” etc., will be among the most 
popular gift-books of the season. 

An autograph edition of 100 copies on large hand-made paper, 
bound with paper label 
like the large - paper 
‘* Cranford,” $12.50, 
net, 


“Altogether a delightful 
\ “ittle story.’? — ATLANTIC 
Ti romoen an MonrTuHLy, 


From “A KENTUCKY CARDINAL.”’ 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 


Illustrated from photographs’ of ‘‘the most delightful garden in 
all literature,” of the old schloss by the Baltic, of the lawn, 
and those inimitable babies, Cloth, 12mo, $2.50. 








‘* What a captivating book it is, . . . charming, altogether lovable.’”’ 
—Tue New York TRIBUNE. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER 


By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” and 
by some considered an even more delightful book than its 
predecessor. The new edition of this also contains illustra- 
tions of the exterior and interior of Elizabeth's home, of the 





R P : ee 
old carved cross by the roadside, etc. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50. « Direct nsyes es eee 
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HE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





I LLUSTRATED BOOKS CONTINUED 
Hamilton W. Mabie’s wew zife of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


POET, DRAMATIST, AND MAN 





By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of ‘‘ Under the Trees,” etc., etc. 
With over 100 illustrations, including 9 full-page photogravure plates, 
portraits, landscapes, etc., and many half-tones, loth, 8vo, $6.00. 


Limited edition on large hand-made 
paper, 150 copies, with illustrations on 
Japanese vellum, $20.00. 








Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s Cee” 
FONT AT WHICH ‘SHAKESPEARE 


new book on WAS BAPTIZED. 


STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS 


By ALICE MORSE EARLE, author of ‘‘Home Life in Colonial 
Days,” ‘‘Child Life in Colonial Days,” etc. Illustrated from 
photographs gathered by the author. Buckram, $2.50. 

A companion to the volume on ‘‘ Home Life,” which THE DIAL 
called ‘* Useful and attractive with its profuse and interesting pictures 
. a fascinating volume.” 











FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 





By the author of ‘*‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” etc., etc. 


THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES 


With colored Kate Greenaway pictures and music. _ By the author of ‘‘ The 
Solitary Summer” also. Small 4to. ust ready. 


Mrs. Wright’s 


Charming and clever 
new book 


THE 
DREAM FOX 
STORY BOOK 


By MABEL OSGOOD 
WRIGHT, with 80 
drawings by OLIVER 
HERFORD. 

Small 4to, Cloth, © 

1.50, et. 

The lively adventures 
of Billy uttons are 
delightful nonsense for 
readers of any age. 


New Fairy Tales 


THE REIGN 
OF 
KING HERLA 


Profusely illustrated with 
quaint drawings, with 
a frontispiece, etc., in 
colors. 








Cloth, $2.00. 


Among these delight- 
ful and fascinating new 
stories are a few of 
the enduring favorites: 
‘Snow White,”’ etc., etc. 











Cut down from 
Send for a circular of Mrs. Wright’s entertaining outdoor books, etc., etc. THE RDIGN OF KING HERLA. 











Suitable for Christmas Gifts published by 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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THE BEST NEW FICTION 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Nove? 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 


A Love-STory OF OLD MADRID 








” 


By the author of the ‘‘Saracinesca”’ novels, ‘‘ Corleone,” ‘‘ Via Crucis, 

<tc Cloth, $1.50. 

A brilliant novel of the most magnifi- 

cent period in the history of Spain, the 

reign of Philip II. A plot of intense 
interest and vivid incident. 





Mrs. Steel’s 


New Story, equaled only by her ‘‘On the 
Lace of the Waters.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of ‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” ‘* The 
Flower of Forgiveness,” etc., etc. Cloth, oa 

‘*A very dramatic and absorbing story; - 

. the mystery of the East pervades 
the story from beginning to end... . 
There is a note of deep humanity in it.” 
—HAmMILTON W. MABIE, 














Maurice Hewlett’s Romance of Richard the Lion-Hearted. 


RICHARD YEA AND NAY 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” ‘‘ Little 
Novels of Italy,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
This book is said by some to be of even greater power than ‘‘ The Forest 
Lovers,” which, for its wonderful power of making one feel the forest 
atmosphere and the fresh youth of the world, Mr. JamMEs LANE ALLEN 
called ‘‘ an extraordinary achievement.” 





James Lane Allen’s 


new novel and masterpiece 


THE REIGN OF LAW 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS 





By the author of ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal,” ‘‘ Sum- 
mer in Arcady,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

For the past two months or more, this has been reported the most widely 
selling book, not only in this country, but also in a 

“It is beautifully written; a very strong piece of work. . . . I wish that 
everybody in the United States would read the book.” 

from a letter by the Rev. Minor J. SAVAGE. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY refers to the author as: ‘‘ A novelist who, for 
nobleness of conception and delicacy of execution, stands head and shoulders 
above his fellows.” 











Send for the Holiday Catalogue of New Books 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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A Companion Volume to ‘‘Among English Hedgerows.” 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. With reproductions of photo- 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.25. graphs by the author. 
Like his ‘‘Among English Hedgerows,’’ which was so cordially welcomed last year, 
this is a book of strolling, a book of nature, a book of humble peasant life, a book tor 
every one who would know or recall the peculiar charm of rustic France, 





A Companion Volume on Spain: 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of English Literature, 
Wellesley College. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


Miss Bates’s book describes a summer, 
after the end of the war, in rough, 
picturesque travel through the Basque 
Provinces, Old Castile, Asturias, and 
Galicia, witi many out-of-the-way and characteristic experiences. The illustrations 
are of quaint, country people and their customs, fiestas, carnivals, and beautiful 
examples of architecture. 


THE GREAT MASTERS OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATED MONOGRAPHS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, OF THE 
Cu1EF PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS BOTH ANCIENT AND MopDERn. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, author of ‘‘ Portrait Miniatures,” etc. 
Each, Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
Send for a descriptive circular with illustrations of the nine vols. ready, including 
VELASQUEZ, by R. A. M. Stevenson; RAPHAEL, by H. Stracuey; 
CORREGIO, by SELwyn BrinTOovn, etc., etc. 














ROMAN ART ~— — THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS 
Some of its Principles and their Applica= 
tion Pv Early Christian Putetien REPRESENTED IN -ART 
By FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and By Archdeacon F. W, FARRAR, D.D. With 


Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG. 4 all the illustrations of the $6.00 edition. 
plates and 8o text illustrations. 4to, $8.00. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50. 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION 


Pa By Prof. EDWIN E. SPARKS, University of Chicago. Illustrated with facsimiles 
i ee of old documents, cartoons, prints, etc. early ready. 
a eee Of unusual interest to students of American history, especially attracted by the contemporary 
From “THE MEN WHO materials used in the illustration of its chapters, each on the life of some famous American. 

MADE THE NATION.” 


THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC MEDIAVAL TOWNS 


ITS RISE, ITS GROWTH, AND ITS FALL, 421-1797 __[ilustrated stories of famous towns so written as to serve admira- 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Twovolumes. $12.00. bly also as guide-books, The volumes now ready are: 
First a narrative history, then special topical discussion of FLORENCE, by E. G. Garpner, $1.75; PERUGIA, by 
important phases of the fascinating city’s artistic, social, or S. Gorpon, $1.50; ROUEN, by T. A. Coox, $2.00; 
political life. NUREMBERG, by C. Heap am, $1.50, 

















Suitable for Christmas Gifts published by 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL. By J. M. Barrie. 


6oth tooo, Lilustrated. I12mo, $1.50. 

“-rvHE work of a master artist. . . . The qualities “T is one of the few, the very few, books of this 

of the two men are utterly different, and can- decade that have within them a promise of last- 
not be compared ; but ‘Tommy and Grizel’ is suffi- ing life... . We wonder if Mr. Barrie has not 
cient cause for placing Mr. Barrie closer to the niche placed himself at the head of his craft—no, we can 
left vacant by the death of Stevenson than any scarcely wonder. He may be hailed as the greatest 
other living writer. . . . A book whose life will not living master of the delicate art of fiction. ... Are- 
be spanned by a year or a decade.”—Chicago Trib- markable book, the work of a great artist.".—New 
une. York Mail and Express. 


‘THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 


A Romance of the 17th Century. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


HISTORICAL novel of brilliancy and power. Full of action and adventure; the murders, trials, 

elopements, and battles through which the ae winds its way ~~ a —_ picture of seventeenth- 

century life in Europe, and hold the interest of the reader to the end. Coupled with this spirited action is 
great finish of detail, which lifts the book to a high literary plane. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE BLACK STOCK. 


By Thomas Nelson Page. ///ustrated in colors by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ NEW and extremely beautiful edition of Thomas Nelson Page’s exquisite romance. Two more de- 

lightful characters it would be hard to find in recent fiction than this odd gentleman, with his old- 
fashioned manners and his memories of bygone sweet days and his strong opinions on the Hssayists, and the 
gracious, dignified, lovely daughter of his favorite Betsey.”—Boston Journal. 


MOOSWA, AND OTHERS OF THE BOUNDARIES. ‘ 


By W.A. Fraser. With illustrations by Arthur Heming. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


ACrHoe and illustrator have cojperated in making this story of the woods and their chief denizens a 
book of imaginative interest and romantic realism. The various fur-bearing animals are the dramatis 
persone of this fascinating story, which depicts animal life from the inside. 


CRITTENDEN. 4 Kentucky Story of Love and War. By John Fox, Jr. 


‘THs novel, which is the most elaborate work yet written by Mr. Fox, is first of all a love-story, with the 

central figures a young Kentuckian and his brother, who find themselves in the fighting at Santiago, 
one as a regular and the other as a volunteer. It isastory of action anda — of sentiment. The charm 
of narrative and the character-drawing shown in Mr. Fox’s previous work are fully displayed in this novel. 


2mo, $1.25. 
PECCAVI. A Novel. By E. W. Hornung, 


; Author of ‘‘The Amateur Cracksman,” etc. I2mo, $1.50. 


‘TH hero of Mr. Hornung’s novel is a new creation and an audacious one. His unexpected avowal at the 

beginning invests the situation with a striking dramatic quality ; and his grim fight for rehabilitation 
is a novelty in modern fiction. It is a book of strong feeling, and has many surprises for Mr. Hornung’s 
most faithful readers. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By Frank R. Stockton. 


‘* There ts nothing better in light literature than Mr. Stockton’s amusing tales.” —Life. 


“LE all that he has written, they are pervaded with his delightful and whimsical humor. He is the 

very Genius of the Unexpected. Whether he touches upon love or war, upon adventures by land or 
water, or upon the mystic realm of ghosts, he is alike charming, which is but another way of saying that 
he is always himself.”—New York Times’ Saturday Review. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. By Eugene Field. 


Two volumes of selections of Prose and Verse. Collated by Slason Thompson. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.50. 


‘Two new volumes of sketches and verse originally published under the heading “Sharps and Flats” in 
- the Chicago Daily News, and not included in Mr. Field’s other books. The selections have been made 
—_ omen ge reveal more of the exhaustless gayety of Eugene Field’s daily life than does any other volume 
OT Dis WOrkKs. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


With go illustrations. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. 


Crown Svo, $2.00. 


s rt is a thoughtful and condensed study of Cromwell’s character and times from an American standpoint. 
It is clear, forcible, original, and full of the sterling good sense that marks all Mr. Roosevelt’s think- 


ing.”—Chicago Tribune. 





WITH BOTH ARMIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Richard Harding Davis. With many illustrations. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


* N° foreign comment on the war in South Africa has taken such deep hold of the British people as the 
words of the American correspondent, Mr. Richard Harding Davis. These words were written more 
in sorrow than in anger, and in just that way will the American people read them.”—Boston Journal. 





PAUL JONES: FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


By Augustus C. Buell. With portraits, 
se R. BUELL eclipses all his predecessors. 


maps, and plans. 2v0ls. I2mo, $3.00. 


These two volumes form a perfect biography of the famous 


sea-fighter—a work which should secure at once, and indefinitely maintain, a high position in the 


literature of its subject.,.—New York Tribune. 





THE AMERICAN SLAVE-TRADE. By John R. Spears. 


Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 8&vo, $2.50. 


a AS’ interesting as a tale of daring adventure, and 
book will 


e read with avidity, and the pleasure of reading is enhanced by 
Appleton Clark’s illustrations.”—Newark Advertiser. 


. Once begun, the 


as knowledgeful as a histor 
Walter 


the ‘excellence 9) 





ITALIAN CITIES. By E. H. and E. W. Blashtfield. 


Editors of ‘‘ Vasari’s Lives of the Painters.” 


2 vols. 2a, $4.00. 


‘TH Italian cities, some phase of the art life of which the authors have presented in this work, are 


Ravenna, Siena, Florence, Assisi, Mantua, Perugia, Parma, and 


authoritative, the method of treatment stimulating. 


Rome. ‘The tone of the book is 





ORIENTAL RUGS. By John Kimberly Mumford. 


With 32 full-page illustrations (16 in colors), reproduced from selected rugs. Large Svo, $7.50, net. 
R. MUMFORD treats of this novel subject in an interesting and authoritative way. The special 


topics discussed are: History ; The 


are especially beautiful. 


1 s ] : Rug; bachgpag 
Weaving ; Caucasian ; Turkish ; Persian ; Turkoman or 


Peoples ; Materials 


; Dyers and Dyes; Design ; 
‘artarian ; Khilims; 


Indians. The reproductions 





THE FRIENDLY YEAR. 


From the Works of Henry van Dyke. 


Selections in Prose and Verse for Every Day in the 
Year. With photogravure portrait. 
ramo, $1.25. 

VOLUME of selections which emphasizes the 
extent and variety of Dr. van Dyke’s intellect- 

ual and spiritual interest, and brings to the fore the 
cheery, “blue-sky philosophy” of life which makes 
be or ~ stories, and poems so companionable and 

elpful. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF AMER- 


ICA. By Barrett Wendell, 


Professor of English at Harvard University. 
Svo, $3.00. 
BOOK of the highest importance to ail students 
of English and American literatures. 





A 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSION- 
ARY IN THE GREAT WEST. 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
With portrait, r2amo, $1.25. 
« | ty is long since we have seen so many good stories 
to the page as are to be found in this cheery 
little repository of clerical experiences.”—The Dial 
(Chicago). 


A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


By W. N. Clarke, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘An Outiine of Christian Theology.” 
12mo, $1.25. 
HIS book is intended to set forth the funda- 
mental principles of the missionary enterprise. 
It touches upon motives, methods, and existing con- 
ditions, and calls attention to the significance of the 
— difficulties growing out of the situation in 
ina. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’ 


S SONS, Publishers. 
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Gen. Francis V. Greene Henry Norman 


Drawn from a copy- 
righted } iy ~~ oy 
Elliott & Fry. 


THE REGULAR ARMY, by GEN. 
FRANCIS V.GREENE. Few invented 
stories of adventure contain more deeds 
of personal heroism or more incidents 
of thrilling interest than the actual 
history of the career of the American 
Army during the hundred years of its 
existence. It is a story 
that has long needed tell- 
ing, and a better narrator 
could hardly be found than 
General Greene, one of the 
army’s foremost representa- 
tives in military and civil 
life, and a writer of known 
brilliancy. The story will 
be covered in several ar- 
ticles and it will be richly illustrated by 
F. C. Yohn, H. C. Christy, and others 
especially fitted for the work. 


MRS. GILBERT’S STAGE REM- 
INISCENCES. Mr. Daly, James Lewis 
and many other figures of yesterday ap- 
pear in Mrs. Gilbert’s entertaining pages, 
while of the older leaders of the stage 
there is a fund of anecdote. The articles 
are among the most vivacious and inter- 
esting of their kind, and will contain a 
wealth of illustrations. 


WALTER A. WYCK- 
OFF, author of ‘‘ The 
Workers ’’ will have sev- 
eral new articles in the 
same field, giving an ac- 
count of “A Day with 
a Tramp,”’ ‘*On An Iowa 
Farm’’ and other experi- 
ences. 





Mrs. Aune H. Gilbert 





W. A. Wyckoff 
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RUSSIA OF TO-DAY, by HENRY 
NORMAN, M.P._ This notable and 
timely series of articles, begun in October, 
will be continued. They are the result of 
a journey and investigations made espe- 
cially on behalf of Scribner's, and Mr. 
Norman’s comments on present con- 
ditions in Russia and her probable future 
are made in the light of the latest events. 
The many illustrations from the author’s 
photographs and other sources are a note- 
worthy feature of the articles. 


EVENTS IN CHINA AND THE 
EAST will be covered in articles by 
special correspondents. 





THEODORE ROOSE- | . 
VELT will, from time to | .. 
time during 1901, con-| 4 
tribute to Scribner's arti- 
cles on public topics. 





THE SOUTHERN | 
MOUNTAINEER, by |= 
JOHN FOX, Jr. Sever-— 











Type of Peasant 
al articles in the early Frew Rast To 
part of 1go1 will portray 

this romantic and fast-diminishing type 


of American character. Mr. Fox knows 
his subject by experience and special ob- 
servation, and illustrates his articles from 
photographs. 


NEW YORK LIFE AND SCENES. 
The studies of New York, which have 
proved so attractive in the magazine, are 
to be resumed at intervals during the 
year. 


The prospectus for 1901, a twenty-four page illustrated booklet 


printed in colors, will be sent free to any address on application. 
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KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN, in ‘The 
Diary of a Goose- 
Girl,’’ has written 
the most charming of 
her stories, and it will 
appear in Scribner’s 
in- three parts, with 
very attractive illus- 





Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 


trations. 


J. M. BARRIE’S NEW STORY. 
The magazine will later in the year make 
an important announcement concerning a 
new story by J. M. Barrie. 


NEW STORIES OF THE AMA- 
TEUR CRACKSMAN. A new series 
of Cracksman stories, by E. W. Hornung, 
of baffling ingenuity in plot and thrilling 
interest. The incomparable Raffles is 
reintroduced to his many reader admirers 
in a wonderful succession of adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes. The stories 

. =] will be illustrated. 


SHORTER FICTION. 
ERNEST SETON- 
THOMPSON will contrib- 
ute several of his charming 
animalstories, illustrated by 
himself; there will also be 
short stories by Octave 
Thanet, Frank R. Stockton, 
Henry James, Thomas 
Nelson Page, F. J. Stimson, 
Henry van Dyke, A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, and other 
well-known writers. 





Ernest 
Seton-Thompson 


MAGAZINE 
1QO1 ~devp tee. 








J. M. Barrie 


Drawn from a copy- 
righted photograph 
by Elliott & Fry. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS will 
contribute several articles and stories, the 
first, to appear during the winter, being a 
travel sketch in a new field to him and 
one of the best of his vivid narratives. 





Richard 4 games 





ART FEATURES 
will include, besides 
the notable _ illustra- 
tions for ‘* The Regu- 
lar Army’’ and other 
pictorial plans of spe- 
cial importance, note- 
worthy papers on art |: 
subjects by John La | 














Farge, W. C. Brownell, 
and otherdistinguished 
writers, while the Field of Art will con- 
tinue to be the most important critical 
department of its kind, edited by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, and contributed to by 
leading authorities in art matters. 


From ‘‘ No Sinecure *’ 
Drawn by F.C. Yohn 


A list of the illustrators for next ye ; 


includes Walter Apple- 
ton Clark, F. C. Yohn, 
H. C. Christy, Max- 
field Parrish, Henry 
McCarter, A. I. Keller, 
A. B. Frost, E. C. 
Peixotto, W. Glackens, 
Henry Hutt, and many 
others. There will be 
new and original 
schemes of illustration in colors as well 
as in black and white, and colored 
covers. 











Gringo 
Drawn by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID. 25 CENTS A ee 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YO 
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THE ASCENT OF 
MOUNT ST. ELIAS 


By H. R. H. Prince Luigi 
Amedeo di Savoia Duke 
of the Abruzzi 


Narrated by Fiviero DE FI.PP1. 


Since his recent trip to the Arctic 
regions, the Duke d’Abruzzi_ has 
been acknowledged to be one of the 


his work is a complete account of 
the only ascent of Mount St. Elias, 
the highest mountain in America. 

Pronounced by the Evening Post 
the most notable book of explora- 
tion of the year. 

Of equal value with the text are 
118 half-tone illustrations and 34 

photogravures, all from photo- 

graphs taken by the party, which make a most vivid record 
of the trip. 





D’ABRUZZI, 


Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, boxed, . : 5 : . $12.50 
THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 
SERVICE 


By Frank T. Bullen 
The purpose of this work is to tell, in a comprehensive way, 
the conditions of life in the merchant service. Care has been 
taken to avoid as far as possible all technical treatment of the 
subject, and there is a plentiful supply of anecdotes in the book, 
as well to illustrate as to lighten. 
Size, 43% by 7% inches. Cloth, 331 pages, . “ - $1.50 


ELLEN TERRY JOHN DREW 
By Clement Scott By Edward A. Dithmar 
These present pen portraits of a famous actor and actress 

by critics of the highest standing. 

With photogravure frontispiece, and with twenty-four 
half-tone engravings for each volume, picturing all the im- 
portant roles in which this actor and actress have ap- 
peared. 

Size, 4% x 7 inches, deckel-edged paper, gilt top, boxed, 
each, ‘ ; . . ‘ : ‘ 2 . < $1.25 





THE FILIBUSTERS 
By Cutcliffe Hyne 


‘“‘The Filibusters were fortune hunters, participants in an 
expedition it which they successfully capture the presidency of 
a Central American Republic. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the book relates 
to the marriage of the heroine, which takes place after a 
courtship of less than thirty minutes. 


Size, 434 x 8% inches, cloth, 326 pages, . 2 ; $1.50 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE 
By R. S. Hichens 


A new work by the author of ‘ Flames,” 
nality and great power. 
Size, 43% x 7% inches, cloth, 368 pages, - ; . $1.50 


YE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS; OR, 
YE MUMMYFIED FYNGER 
By Lord Gilhooley (Frederic H. Seymour) 


This concerns the strange relation of a visit, A.D. 1604, of the 
spirit of Yen Hui, a disciple of Confucius, to Sir Patrick Gil- 
hooley, to whom he explained the precepts and maxims of his 
master. This is now made public by the descendants of Sir 
Patrick, who found the manuscript in the Gilhooley archives. 


Printed from old-fashioned type on antique paper. 
Size, 53% x 8 inches. Scarlet cloth and gilt, 2 ° $1.00 


marked by origi- 


reatest explorers in the world. , 


' With Spain. 





MORE BUNNY 
STORIES 
For Young People. 


By John Howard Jewett 
(Hannah Warner) 

A néw volume, uniform with the 
first series of the famous ‘‘ Bunny 
Stories.”” The author has portrayed 
here, in a quaint and simple way, a 
series of very charming pictures of 
Bunny life, interspersed with enter- 
taining experiences of the Bunny 
folk and their neighbors. 

There are many evening hours 
of story-telling, which delightfully 
recall the atmosphere of the days 
when grandmothers were in 
Sashion, With forty delightfully GRANDMOTHER BUNNY. 
guaint and humorous illustra- . 
tions by Culmer Barnes. 


Size, 6% x 84% inches, cloth, . 3 : ‘ . $1.50 


HEROES OF OUR REVOLUTION 
By T. W. Hall 
A companion volume to the successful ‘* Heroes of Our War 





This book takes the most striking incidents and historical 
characters of the Revolution, and describes them in an in- 
teresting and spirited way, so that the young reader will get 
at the same time good history and good stories. 


z2mo, cloth, with eight full-page illustrations, . = $r.25 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
.By Maud Humphrey 
Children of the Revolution. 

Consisting of twelve facsimiles of water-color designs of 


little boys and girls represented as acting out the famous scenes 
of the Revolution in the costumes of that time. 


There are such familiar scenes portrayed as ‘George 
Washington Crossing the Delaware,” “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” etc. The effect of the quaint costumes ts most charm- 
ing. With appropriate text for each picture, and with nu- 
merous designs in black and white by Miss Mabel Hum- 


phrey. J 
4to, boards, with coversincolors, . . . . . $2.00 


Little Continentals. 
Little Folks of °76. 
These volumes contain just one-half the illustrations and text 
of the first volume. 
4to, boards, with covers in colors,each, . ; . $1.25 


GOOPS, AND HOW TO BE THEM 
By Gelett Burgess 
A Manual of Manners for Polite Infants. 


An attempt to supply catchy and easily learned rhymes for 
children that shall at the same time impress on their minds 
some of the primary rules of good manners. 


Like Confucius, the children are here taught to learn 
politeness from the impolite. The pictures are so simply 
drawn that they can be easily copied by children. 


With roo illustrations, and 50 or more maxims, 
4to, cloth, ; i ‘ % ° F ‘ $1.50 


LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 
By Helen Bannerman 
Profusely illustrated in colors by the author. 


This is a story of little Black Sambo, who lived in India, and 
had a series of amusing adventures with ambitious tigers. 


32mo, boards, ; ‘ ° . é - ° . 50 cents 














For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. An illustrated catalogue sent free to any address. On receipt of 10 cents an 
illustrated catalogue and a Christmas number of the Pocket Magazine sent to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 and 7, East 16th St., New York. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 'S 


lost Successful Novels of 1900. 











BARR, ROBERT. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. New Illustrated (Ninth) Edition. 






































316 pages, gilt top, , ; ‘ ‘ ; ; , ‘ : . $1.50 
BENTON, KATE A. 

GEBER. Third Edition. 487 pages, . ‘ j ‘ ; ‘ . $1.50 
BESANT, SIR WALTER. 

THE FOURTH GENERATION. Third Edition. 357 pages, gilt top, . $1.50 
CASTLE, EGERTON. | 

CONSEQUENCES. Third Edition. 417 pages, gilt top, ; ‘ . $1.50 

THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY. Sixth Edition. 434 pages, .. . . $1.50 
CASTLE, AGNES and EGERTON. 

THE BATH COMEDY. Third Edition. 314 pages, gilt top, . ° . $1.50 
CRANE, STEPHEN. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. Fourth Edition. 347 pages, gilt top, » $1.50 
HICHENS, ROBERT S. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second Edition. 368 pages, ‘ . $1.50 
HOBBES, JOHN OLIVER. 

ROBERT ORANGE. Fifth Edition. 341 pages, gilt top, . , - $1.50 
HOPE, ANTHONY. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. 376 pages, gilt top, ‘ ‘ ‘ . $1.50 
LEWIS, ALFRED HENRY. 

SANDBURRS. Second Edition. 318 pages, . ; ‘ - $1.50 

-PHILLPOTTS, EDEN. 

LYING PROPHETS. Fourth Edition. 496 pages, . Ares . $1.50 

WALKEY, S. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE DUCHESSE. Third Edition. 247 pages, . $1.25 


WELLS, H. G. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. Third Edition. 323 pages, 1 








Each of these books ts 434x 7% inches in size, and ts bound in cloth. 


for sale by ali booksellers, or sent postpaid, 





An liiustrated Catalogue of Holiday, Juvenile, and Miscellaneous Books and of Calendars sent iree to 
any address. 

On receipt of 10 cents, this Catalogue and a Christmas Number of the POCKET MAGAZINE will be sent te 
any address 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COPIPANY, 5 2n4 7,ast 16th Street, 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN BELLES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A magnificent work, treating of the 
most famous belles of all sections of 
our country during each decade of 
the present century. 


By Virginia Tatnall Peacock. 
With special cover design, frontis- 
piece in colors, and 23 full-page 
illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 





GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


With 8 illustrations by John Sloan. 


By Stephen Crane. 
ornamental, $1.50. 


This volume is Mr. Crane’s last and most important 
work, he having completed it just previous to his death. 


Cloth, 
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Special Holiday Books 














LITERARY RAMBLES AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 
By Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe, author of ‘Literary 
Shrines,’’ ‘“A Literary Pilgrimage,’’ and ‘‘ Literary 
Homes and Haunts.’’ [Illustrated with photogra- 
vures. 1I2mo. Buckram, $1.25. 


RAMBLES IN COLONIA 
BYWAYS 
By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Illustrated with 
photogravures and half-tones. 12mo. Cloth. Two 
volumes in a box. $3.00. 





FIFTY MASTERPIECES OF 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
IN PHOTOGRAVURE 
Selected from the pictures exhibited at Antwerp in 
1899. Described and historically explained, with a 
sketch of the artist by Max Rooses. Translated 
by Fanny Knowles. Illustrated. Bound in half- 
parchmentbinding. Largequarto. Clothsides, $25.00. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SEL- 
BORNE 


Edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D.; and A 
GARDEN KALENDAR. With an Introduction by the 
Very Rev. Dean Hole. Edition limited to 208 
numbered copies for America. 2 volumes. 140 
illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, $20.00, ze¢. 





A NEW DICTIONARY 
OF FOREIGN PHRASES AND 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS 


Comprising «xtracts from the Works of the Great 
Writers, Idioms, Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Tech- 
nical Words and Terms, Press Allusions, etc., etc. 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by Hugh Percy 
Jones, B.A. Uniform with Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, gilt top, $3.00. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS 
By Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D., author of ‘* The 
Buddhism of Tibet.’? With over 100 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA 
Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known and 
Unknown India. By Isabel Savory. In one large 
volume. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt, with 48 illustra- 
tions and a photogravure portrait of the author, $4.50. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


With the author’s Introductions, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, together with the Annotations of J. G. Lock- 
hart and others. Canvas. Mew Edition. With 
photogravure frontispiece by Marshall Brown. 4 
volumes. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00; half blue morocco, 
gilt top, $10.00. 





STORIES OF FAMOUS 
SONGS 


By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. Illustrated with pho- 
togravures and half-tones. Two volumes in a box. 
12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 
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Latest Fiction 














MARR’D IN MAKING 


By the author of ‘* Miss Carmichael’s Conscience.’’ 
by E. PLAIsTED ABBOTT. 


By 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 





With frontispiece 


12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 





JOHN SLOAN. 


BOY: A SKETCH 


By the author of ‘* The Sorrows’of Satan,’’ etc. 
I2mo. 


By 
MARIE CORELLI 





With frontispiece by 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 






































RAY’S DAUGHTER 


By 
GENERAL CHARLES KING 








A Story of Manila. By the author of ‘‘ Ray’s Recruit,’ etc. With 
frontispiece by WILLIAM T. TREGO. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
A SELF-MADE JOHN STRANGE THE SIGN OF WILLIAM 
COUNTESS winter | THE SEVEN SINS = #2 oueux 
By the author of **‘ The Peacemakers,”’ etc. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


I2mo. 





FATE 


By 
HERBERT ©. 


THE RED MEN — 





THE FIDDLER MACLWAINE | OF THE DUSK FINNEMORE 
By the author of “‘ Dinkinbar.’’ 12mo. Cloth, A Romance of the Days of Cromwell. With 
ornamental, $1.50. illustrations. I2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

MADAME By THAT MAIN- A. MAYNARD 

BOHEMIA ————E—E—ET—" | WARING AFFAIR = 2BAzEBouR 








Illustrated by CHARLOTTE HARDING. 12mo. Illustrated by E. PLAIsTED ABBOTT. 1I2mo, 
With ornamental cover design. $1.50. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
AT ODDS WITH surrox x. | THE MAN- _P. SHEL 
THE REGENT STEVENSON | STEALERS an incident in the Life of 
With frontispiece by ANNA W. BETTS. 12mo. the Iron Duke. By the author of ‘‘The Yellow 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Danger,’’ etc. 12mo. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 





RUE WITH 
A DIFFERENCE 


By the author of * Life’s Trivial Round,’’ etc 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By 
ROSA N. CAREY 


HER VERY AMY _E. BLANCHARD 


BEST A Story for Girls. By the author of 
‘‘ Miss Vanity,’’ etc. Illustrated by MARGARET F,. 
WINNER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 











THREE 
WITCHES 


A Story for Girls. By the author of ‘‘ Meg Lang- 
holme,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By 
MRS. MOLESWORTH 








THE CRUISE OF W. CLARK 
THE PRETTY POLLY 2sseu 


A Story for Boys. With 12 illustrations by G. E. 
ROBERTSON. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.'s New Books 











Mrs. Browning’s Complete 
Poetical Works 


‘* Coxhoe” Edition. 
TER and HELEN A. CLARKE. 
notes, 
pieces. 
gilt top (cloth box). 
$7.50. Half calf, $13.00 
box), $20.50. 


Burns’ Complete 
Poetical Works 


New edition from new plates. 
With Introduction, notes, indexes, 
and photogravure illustrations, 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Per 
set, $4.00. 2 vols. 8vo. Half calf, 
gilt top. Per set, $7.50. 


Tolstoi’s Essays, 
Letters, and 
Miscellanies 


12mo. With portrait from latest 
photograph. $2.00. 


Helps for 
Ambitious Girls 


By WILLIAM DRYSDALE, author 
of ‘‘ Helps for Ambitious Boys.” 
Illustrated. «i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Religion 

of a Gentieman 

By CxarLes F. DoLe, author of 
‘““The Coming People,” ‘‘ The- 
ology of Civilization,” etc. 16mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chat=Wood 

By Parrerson Du Bots, author of 
‘“Beckonings from Little Hands,” 
and ‘‘The Point of Contact in 
Teaching.” 18mo. Cloth, orna- 
‘mental, $0.50. 


Sold only in sets. 6 vols. 
Per set, $4.50. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PorR- 


Introductions, 


line - numbers, and photogravure frontis- 
18mo. 


Cloth, 


Limp leather, 


Full levant (leather 





Tolstoi’s Complete Works 


A new edition, printed from new plates, contain- 
ing ail of Tolstoi’s writings, including: the author- 
ized edition of ‘‘ Resurrection,’’ with Introduc- 
tions by Nathan Haskell Dole, and 33 illustra- 
tions, comprising portraits, original illustrations, 
etc. 12 vols. 8vo. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
plain edges, $12.00, Gilt top, $15.00. Half calf, 
gilt top, $30.00. 








BALZAC'S 
WORKS 


Crent Edition 


NOT TO KNOW BALZAC 
IS THE LOSS OF ONE OF 
LIFE’S GREATEST PLEAS- 





URES. 


This is a newand complete 
Edition of Balzac’s ‘‘ Human- 
Comedy,” printed from new 
plates, with Introductions by 
Prof. Wm. P. TRENT, of Co- 
lumbia University. 

It is the best popular edition 
ever offered to the English- 
speaking people. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


16 Volumes 
Prices, $16 to $40 per set, 
according to binding 

32 Volumes 


Prices, $40 in cloth, and 
$80 in half calf 





Chaucer’s 
Complete Works 


New edition from new plates. 
With Introduction by Prof, 
Tuomas R. Lounssury. Glos- 
sary and photogravure illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top. Per set, $4.00. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Half calf, giittop. Per set, $7.50. 


Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works 


De Luxe Edition. Beautifully 
printed. The handsomest library 
edition on the market. 12 vols. 


8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Per set, 
$18.00. 
Dames and 


Daughters of 
Colonial Days 


By GERALDINE BROOKS. 
trated. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Poetry 
of the Psalms 


By HENRY VAN Dyke. 


Ilius- 


Printed 


at the Merrymount Press. With 
cover design by Goodhue. 12mo. 
Gilt top, $0.60. 

Unto the Hills 

By J. R. MiLier, D.D. Iilus- 


trated edition. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 


top, $0.60. 








The Golden Gate of Prayer 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, 


Ds 


author of 


‘Making the Most of Life,” ‘‘ Silent Times,” etc. 


Printed at the Merrymount Press. 
edges, $0.75. 


16mo., 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Plain 


The Valois Romances 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. New and complete trans- 
lations. Illustrated with 27 full-page illustrations 
by FRANK T. MERRILL. 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, boxed. Per set, $4.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Send for New Lliustrated Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


rr. Bunny, His Book 
By ADAH L. SUTTON. Illustrated by W. H. FRY. 


An exceedingly attractive juvenile, prepared especialiy to delight the eyes 
and gladden the hearts of the little folks, with its comical, mirth-provoking 
pictures and its quaint and sparkling 
verses. No long, prosy poems, but a 
succession of bright and fascinating 
jingles, every one of which is a com- 
plete story in itself. 

‘*Mr. Bunny, His Book,” is sub- 
stantially bound in boards with cloth 
back, handsome front and back covers, 
each page printed in ¢hree brilliant 
colors, sure to attract and please the 
little ones. 

Price, $1.25. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS NEW JUVENILE. 

‘“‘Mr. Bunny is supposed to give his sage reflections in language which will tickle 
the sensibilities of the tots. The pictures are spirited, humorous, and grotesque, and 
the little ones are sure to keep the leaves turning until every picture is photographed 
upon their minds, or the book is worn out, so perfect is the appeal of the artist to their 
sense of what is funny and interesting.’ Times, Pittsburg. 

‘The book is prettily gotten up, and is of such a nature as to make a ‘hit’ with 
the children, whether they are able to read the text or only dwell smilingly over the 
pictures. "North American, Philadelphia. 

‘The volume is as big as a geography, and will make the children dance with 
delight. The pictures are drawn by aclever hand, and about all the animals of the 
woods and fields are found enjoying themselves in all manner of amusing antics. The 
cover is enough to sell the book, being bright and striking.’’—Boston Times. 


THE MADONNA AND CHRIST 


FRANKLIN Epson BELDEN. A magnificent pictorial of reproductions of famous paintings, 11 x 14, bound in 
white buckram, gold stamped. $1.00. 


THE FIRST CAPTURE 
HARRY CASTLEMON. A story of the Revolutionary War, beautifully illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
LIVING PICTURES OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 

Dr. L. Heck. A superb volume, Ir x 14, printed on enameled paper. Interesting footnotes describing the 

different animals, their habits, homes, etc. Over 200 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 

INDIAN-CLUB SWINGING 

FRANK E, MILLER. Professor Miller, the champion Indian-Ciub Swinger and Juggler of North America, has 

given us in this book the only practical manual on this interesting branch of physical culture ever published. 

Profusely illustrated. I2mo, cloth, $1.00, 

THE U. S. ARMY THE U. S. NAVY 
Lieut.-Col. ARTHUR L. WAGNER. Commander J. D. JERROLD KELLEY. 


Two handsome books, giving complete history of our Army and Navy from the Revolution to the present 
time. Many full-page 4 Rene showing the uniforms in actual colors, land batties, battleships, etc. 13% x 
18 inches, Printed on the finest enameled paper. Cloth, each, $3.50. 


THE CASTLE OF THE CARPATHIANS 
, JULES VERNE. An exceedingly interesting juvenile. Illustrated. 12mo, cioth, 75 cents. 


TEDDY 


JAMeEs Otis. A captivating story for boys. Lilustrated. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE ROMANCE OF A SCHOOLBOY 


Mary A. DENIson. Full of exciting experiences and pretty romance. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


MARKING THE BOUNDARY 


EpwakbD EVERETT BILLINGS, Indians are prominent characters in this story. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


Constant. Three beautiful volumes bound in cloth, stamped in gold. Per set, $3.75. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO. oston nits” 


The Life of Francis Parkman. By CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHAM. 8vo, $2.50. 
James Martineau. A Study and a Biography. By Rev. A. W. JACKSON. With portraits. 











a 








8vo, $3.00. 

The Problem of Asia. By Caprrain A. T. MAHAN. 12mo, $2.00. 

The Spiritual Significance. By LILIAN WHITING. Uniform with ‘‘ The World 
Beautiful” (three series), 16mo, $1.00. Decorated, $1.25. 

Shadowings. By LAFCADIO HEARN. 12mo, $2.00. 

Falaise, the Town of the Conqueror. By ANNA BOWMAN DODD, author of 
‘* Three Normandy Inns.” Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 








The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 
author of ‘‘Quo Vadis.” Translated by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Small qto. 75 cents. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The Translations of FITZGERALD, McCARTHY, 
and WHINFIELD. Edited by Jessizr B. RITTENHOUSE. 12mo, $2.00. 

The Pilgrim Shore. By EDMUND H. GARRETT. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 

In and Around the Grand Canyon. By Pror. GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. With 
100 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 

The Hidden Servants. By FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Story of Ida,” 


etc. I2mo, $1.50. 
I Go-A-Marketing. By HENRIETTA SOWLE. 12mo, $1.50. 


RAMONA. By HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


Monterey Edition. With 25 photogravure plates and numerous chapter headings by HENRY SANDHAM. 


2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, extra, in cloth box, $6.00. 
Edition de Luxe. With duplicate plates and 4 water-colors. 2vols. 8vo, half-morocco, $15.00, zez. 
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Power Through Repose. By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. New edition. 16mo, $1.00. 
Chess Strategetics Illustrated. By FRANKLIN K. YOUNG. 8vo, $2.50. 

Twelve Great Artists. By WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES. 16mo, $1.00. 

Old Landmarks of Boston. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. New Edition. Crown, 8vo, $2.50. 
In South Africa with Buller. By GEO. CLARKE MUSGRAVE. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 
As It Is to Be. By CORA LINN DANIELS. Newedition. 16mo, $1.00. 








NEW AND POPULAR FICTION. 
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The Head of a Hundred. By MAUD | The Knights of the Cross. By HENRYK 
WILDER GOODWIN. Illustrated. 12mo, SIENKIEWICZ. Translated from the Polish 
$1.50. by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.00. 

From Kingdom to Colony. By MARY | Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride. By RICHARD 
DEVEREUX. ogthedition. 12mo, $1.50. VOSS. Translated by Mary J. SAFFORD. 

Truth Dexter. A Romance of North and 12mo, $1.50. 

South, By SIDNEY McCALL.  12mo, | A Dream of a Throne. By CHARLES 
$1.50. F. EMBREE. 12mo, $1.50. 











NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


A Child of Glee. By A. G. PLYMPTON, author | Doris and Her Dog Rodney. By LILY F. 
of ‘* Dear Daughter Dorothy.” WESSELHOEFT. 

Gold-Seeking on the Dalton Trail, The Adventures of Two New England Boys in Alaska and the North- 
west. By ARTHUR R. THOMPSON. 


Brenda, Her School and Her Club. By | A Little American Girl in India, By HAR- 
HELEN LEAH REED. RIET A. CHEEVER. 


The World’s Discoverers. The Story of Bold Voyages by Brave Navigators during a Thousand Years. By 
WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 


Phebe, Her Profession. By ANNA CHAPIN Scouting for Washington, By JOHN PRES- 
RAY, author of ‘* Teddy, Her Book.” TON TRUE, author of “The Iron Star.” 


The above eight books attractively bound and illustrated. 12mo. Each, $1.50. 
The Christmas Angel. By KATHARINE PYLE. Illustrated by the author. 
The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield. | Nan’s Chicopee Children. By MYRA SAWYER 
By MARY P. WELLS SMITH. HAMLIN. 
The above prettily bound and illustrated. 12mo0. Each, $1.25. 
Tom’s Boy. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00. 
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You can please any one of your friends with a selection from this list of only five books. 
Note the wide range of literature presented here: Interesting books touching 
upon both American and English history, ‘* Odd Bits of Travel,’ the best sort 
of ** American Wit and Humor,’’ and—a dessert for every day in the year. 
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Two volumes, boxed, $4.00. 


Women of the Amer 





ican Revolution 


By ELIZABETH F, ELLET. With Introduction 
by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, author of 
‘*Heirlooms in Miniature,” etc. A photo- 
gravure frontispiece to each volume and 
eighteen other half-tone portraits. Bound in 
cloth, with handsome cover design in gold. 
Two volumes in a box, $4.00; half calf or 
half crushed Levant, $8.00. 


‘*In these two volumes, a vast amount of information, 
of characterization, of incident and anecdote, has been pre- 
served for the use of the historian and scholar, as well as 
for the pleasure and instruction of the casual reader.” 

—From the Introduction by Miss Wharton. 


Your dealei will supply you ; or, on receipt of 
price, we will forward the two volumes prepaid. 





through an Opera Glass,” etc. 


the artist and photographer. 
trations and colored frontispiece. 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera 


By CuHarLes M. TAYLor, JR., author of ‘‘ Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan,” ‘‘ British Isles 
These ‘‘ bits” of travel attractively describe little sojourns in 
England, France, Holland, and Germany, and tell of many an odd nook and out-of-the-way 
corner in the Old World not often visited by tourists—many a picturesque spot, the delight of 
The book is beautifully made, and contains 55 full-page illus- 
Bound in cloth, $2.00. Sold by booksellers, or sent 





SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION. 


REGULAR EDITION. 


volume, and ‘‘ Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” in two volumes. 
will contain about 20 platinum prints, printed on the finest platinum paper and mounted on 
fine plate paper; each illustration tissued and the tissues rubricated. There will also be a 
rubricated title-page, and the entire book will be printed on special paper in large octavo form, 
and bound in three-quarters crushed Levant. $12.00, net, per volume, or $36.00, net, for the set. 
With numerous full-page photogravure illustrations, bound in cloth, 
with special cover design in gold. $3.00 per volume, or $9.00 for the set. 
crushed Levant, $6.00 per volume, or $18.00 for the set. 


Dean Stanley’s Historical Memorials 


Including ‘* Historical Memorials ot Canterbury,” in one 


Each volume 


Half calf or half 





American Wit and Humor 


Compiled by D. K. Simonps, with handsome 
cover design in gold and frontispieces of 
Mark Twain and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
2 vols. Cloth, price, each, 50 cents. Haif 
calf or full leather, stiff boards, price, each, 


$1.25. Full ne leather, price, each, $1.00. 

Mr. Simonds has taken the time and trouble, not only 
to observe the humorous sayings of his countrymen, but 
to collect them in two dainty little volumes. 





365 Desserts 


A dessert for every day in the year, compiled 
from MARION HARLAND, Mrs. LINCOLN, 
Good Housekeeping, Table Talk, and others. 
16mo. Cloth, price, 50 cents. 

The present book, with its varied and full assortment 
of desserts, suitably arranged for the different seasons of 
the year, will be found of great assistance to those who 
have in charge the preparation of meals, and will be 
welcomed by all lovers of good cuisine. 


Tf you cannot obtain these books from your dealer, forward price and we shall send them prepaid. 
Write for our Catalogue of other desirable holiday books. 





“GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., 103-105 South Fifteenth St., Phila. 


£9,.C9.,C9).C9)\,C9,.C9,.C9),C9.CD,.CO, 9), 


LY.C9.C9,.CO,.CD,LD,CO.,COC9, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 








PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES.—I. England; Il. Scotland 


By Kare DoucLas Wiccin. Holiday Edition. With 108 illustrations by CHARLEs E. BROCK. 2 vols, 


12mo, handsomely bound, $4.00. 

These volumes include Mrs. Wiggin’s inimitable story of Penelope and her companions in England and Scotland, and are 
easily among the most humorous and fascinating books in modern literature. Mr. Brock has illustrated them with great skill 
and humor, and they are exquisite Holiday books. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By Henry JAMEs. Holiday Edition. With about 70 illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $3.00. 
A most delightful book, in which Mr. James describes in a fascinating manner a leisurely tour which took in scores of 
French cities and towns. Mr. Pennell has illustrated it with rare grace and charm, making it a very attractive gift-book. 





IN THE HANDS OF THE REDCOATS THE PRODIGAL 
A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey Shore in f By MAry HALLocK FooTe, author of ‘‘ The Lede 
the Days of the Revolution. By Everett T. Horse Claim,” etc. Illustrated, $1.25. 
TOMLINSON. Illustrated, $1.50. The story of the prodigal son of an Auckland capitalist, 
reformed by a California schoolmistress. 
epacatnacegodeanctidy THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CEDARS 
A Romance . sal EE ae > a 
A _srogay Spd Colonial New York. By RUTH By CHARLES W. Cuesnurr, author of ‘The 
MA.) FESO. Conjure Woman,” and ‘‘The Wife of His 
THE HALF-HEARTED Youth.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
3 A strong story of the ‘color line,’”’ involving romance. 
By Joun Bucuan, of Oxford, England. $1.50. very dramatic incidents, ani revelations of character; an 
A strong story of a young Scotchman. while its literary charm will attract readers, the deep signifi- 


cance and tragedy of the story will stir a fegling far proe 


TH ROUGH OLD-ROSE GLASSES tounder than mere interest. 


Eight capital Southern stories. By Mary Tracy THE LAST REFUGE 
PARLE, $1.25. A Sicilian Romance. By Henry B. FULLER, 
FRIEND OR FOE ‘author of ‘‘ From the Other Side,” ‘* The Cheva- 


; : ; d : lier of Pensieri-Vani,” etc. I2mo, $1.50. 
A tale of Connecticut during the War of 1812. By A significant story of satiety, and later of duty; written 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. Illustrated, $1.50. in charming style. 











AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


787-1900. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 950 pages. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, 
full gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or levant, $6.50. 
g 3 , g Pp ; 
A volume of very great value, and peculiarly suitable for a Holiday gift. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS 


By JAMEs T. Fietps. Holiday Edition. With 28 Portraits of famous Writers. 8vo, $3.50. 
A delightful book of anecdotes, reminiscences, and appreciations of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss 
Mitford, and Barry Cornwall. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, and other 
Historic Material. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $8.00; half calf, or half-polished morocco, $12.50. 


WORKS OF THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


New Riverside Edition, Newly arranged and revised by the author. 7 vols. 12mo, each, $2.00, I. 
Cheerful Yesterdays. II. Contemporaries. III. Army Life ina Black Regiment. IV. Women and 
the Alphabet. V. Studies in Romance. VI. Outdoor Studies, and Poems. VII. Studies in History 
and Letters. A handsome edition of some of the most delightful writings in American literature. 





Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; II East 17th Street, New York 
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Me Gees net =~ | CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE | 00,'fo." tive 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. The translation by Isaac Taylor Headland of Peking Univer- 

sity. The original rhymes also, just as Chinese children use them. 150 illustrations from photographs by 

the translator. The book is characteristically printed and bound. Quarto boards, 160 pages, $1.25. 


The Chinese Minister, Wu Ting-Fang, at Washington writes : ‘* The book is so richly illustrated that we are sure it will delight 
the hearts of all children, and many ‘ children of larger growth’ as well. Madame Wu is very much pleased with it.” 


Louis Rhead’ Dr. Hillis’ 

panto el | THE PSALMS OF DAVID | intredeation 
Ghe Psalms of David. Decorated by Louis Rhead, with introductory study py Newell Dwight 
Hillis. Jncluding 17 full-page illustrations and numerous decorations depicting the life of David. 


Printed on superfine paper, in two colors and tints. Large antique type. 8vo, finely decorated, cloth, 
boxed, $2.50. Edition de Luxe, $3.75 


The N. Y. Times says of Mr. Rhead’s illustrations : “ All his works, without exception, have an essentially decorative ony’, 
and show long and careful thought and study. Dr. Hillis has never done better literary work than this biographical study of David.” 
‘* Revell’s have certainly struck twelve in this beautiful setting ; the highest standard of book-making art.”—Public Opinion, 














“Capi Soa” |_RALPH CONNOR'S TALES | tivevtticed™ 
THE SKS PILOT. ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS RHEAD. BLACK. ROCK. 
Two volumes, 12mo, cloth, each $1.25; the Set, $2.50, boxed. 
‘** Black Rock’ was good, but ‘ The Sky Pilot’ is better. It is real life; virile, true, tender, humorous, pathetic, wholesome. 


His style, fresh, crisp, and terse, accords with the Western life which he understands.”— The Outlook. 
‘*Ralph Connor is some man’s nom de plume. The world will insist on knowing whose.”—Sé. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“ The Wit of , © The Devotion 
Sydney Smith” | SMITH Ss CHINESE STUDIES i of Livingstone” 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. VILLAGE LIFE IN CHINA. 
By Arthur H. Smith. New extra illustrated editions, uniform. Each 8vo, $2.00 ; the Set, $4.00, boxed. 

Talcott Wiiliams in Book News for September says: ‘‘ The two books which will give the most complete knowledge and con- 
ception of real Chinese character as it is at bottom are written by that acute observer and most able scholar, Dr. Arthur H. Smith, 


These are not only two of the very best books on China, but they are two of the very best books which have ever been published 
by any author on any country at any time.” 


notiet. | NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS | {scsi 

















Great Books as Life- Ghe Investment of A Man's Value to 
Geachers. Influence. Society. 
4th thousand. $1.50. 5th thousand, $1.25. 25th thousand. $1.25. 


‘* Deserves rank with the productions of men like Lamb, Macaulay, Disraeli and-De Quincey.” — The Living Ciurch. 

‘* A wealth of imagery and illustration, he puts vital truths which none can gainsay or logically reject.’’"—Philadelphia Ledger, 

** Dr, Hillis literally packs his pages with thought and is prodigal in the use of illustration, So fertile is his intellect, so vast and 
varied his store of information, that he has no need of restraint for fear of exhaustion.” —Christian Work. 


Fe a | WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFEIS | ‘nies 
Verbeck of Japan: A Citizen of no Country. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A life story of foundation work; inaugurated by Guido Fridolin Verbeck. One of the greatest of the makers of Japan. Shows 
his character, his work and his masterful influence. He taught in his early years scores of men who became the first in the 
government after the Emperor, and was the government's factotum. Gives pen pictures of the great men of Japan 


An Ideal i : By Author o 
Girl's Book MARGARET E. SANGSTER | 0,240 en 
Winsome Womanhood. Familiar Talks on Life and Conduct. Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
The latest from the pen of this gifted author. Mrs. Sangster talks delightfully and suggestively of the many problems girls and 


women must face. A sympathetic conception of life’s highest ideals. The book is an exquisite specimen of modern book-making. 
Initials reproduced from lace handkerchiefs, Illustrated by studies from life by W. B. Dyer. 


Thousand | HUGH BLACK’S FRIENDSHIP | | abr d 
Friendship. With introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Persian morocco, $2.50. 


‘*A gift-book that cannot be surpassed in appropriateness of sentiment and that is also a very beautiful specimen of 
bookmaking.” —The Literary News. ‘* Vigorous and incisive—fresh and vivacious—tender and winning.”’—The Cusiuk. 


“Guo Patio” |ONESIMUS: Christ’s Freedman | that Ups 
A Gale of the Pauline Epistles. By Charles E. Corwin. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘* A very remarkable book. The author takes, like Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis’ the apostolic age for his setting. In vigor of 
narrative, skillful plot, convincing realism, dramatic intensity and human interest it is easily the great story of the year.” 


AN t By D. L. Moody’ 
fin ha | D. L. MOODY YEAR BOOK | ‘ha 
A Living Daily Message from the words of D. L. Moody. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Compiled from treasures of thought from Mr. Moody’s publications. Selected by Emma Moody Fitt. Next to the Bible 
itself, no better guide or companion for the Christian home, 


Of all booksellers, or post free from the publishers. Illustrated holiday list on application. 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 63 Washington St. Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. | 





David Harum Illustrated. 


DAVID HARUM. 
A Story of American Life. By EDWARD NOYES 
WeEstcoTr. Illustrated edition, entirely reset. 
With some seventy full-page and text pictures by 
B. West Clinedinst, and other text designs by 
C. D. Farrand, and a Biography of the Author by 
Forbes Heermans. 12mo. Gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 


Edition de Luxe, printed in tints, with copperplate 
photoyravures, large paper, uncut, 8vo, $10.00, 
net. 

In response to many inquiries which have shown a general 
desire for an illustrated edition of ‘‘ David Harum,” the Messrs. 
Appleton have fortunately been able to arrange with the dis- 
tinguished artist, Mr. B. West Clinedinst, N. A., who has been 
peculiarly interested in the book, and has accepted the com- 
mission with an enthusiasm and’ perfect appreciation which 
have produced the happiest and most sympathetic results. Mr. 
Clinedinst’s study of the character and his rendering of types 
show a comprehension of Mr. Westcott’s creations and a quick 
sense of humor which would have delighted the lamented 
author. 


THE “CHRISTMAS STORY” from 
DAVID HARUM. 


Crane Edition, Illustrated with pictures of Wil- 
liam H. Crane in character, and stage photographs, 
With preface and specially designed cover. Cloth, 
75 cents ; pocket-book edition, $1.00. 

No other episode in Mr. Westcott’s famous book presents 
the tenderness and quaintness and the full quality of David 
Harum’s character with the richness and pathos of the story 
which tells how he paid the ‘‘int’rist’’ upon the ‘‘cap’tal”’ 
invested by Billy P. Fortunately, this story lends itself 
readily to separate publication, and it forms an American 
‘*Christmas Carol’’ which stands by itself. 


COMMODORE PAUL JONES. 
By Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY, author of ‘‘ Reu- 
ben James,” ‘‘ For the Freedom of the Seas,” 
‘* The Grip of Honor,” etc. A new volume in the 
Great Commanders Series, edited by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson. With photogravure Portrait and 


Maps. tI2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘*No better biographer than Mr. Brady could have been 
found for the first admiral of our fleet. The book is good bi- 
ography, but it is also good patriotism.”—Mew York Mail 
and Express. 


CUPID’S GARDEN. 

A volume of Fiction by ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER, author of ‘* The Farringdons,” etc. 
With new Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

THE BRASS BOTTLE. 

A Romance. By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘‘ Vice 
Versa,” etc. With Frontispiece. 1t2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

THE STORY OF THE SOLDIER. 
By Gen. C. A. Forsytu, U. S. Army (retired). 
Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. A new volume 
in the Story of the West Series, edited by Ripley 
Hitchcock. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 
A Study of Life and Death. 
SHALER, of Harvard University. 


$1.50. 


By Prof. N. S. 
I2mo. Cloth, 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 
HENRY HUXLEY. 


By his son, LEONARD HUXLEY. Intwo volumes. 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, sez. 

The life of Professor Huxley is practically told in the let- 
ters contained in these volumes, which, with the connecting 
and purely biographical text, present one of the most inter- 
esting and important personal narratives of recent years. It 
is impossible to summarize a work so rich in its personal, social, 
literary, and scientific interests. Few men have been so for- 
tunate in the quality of their correspondence, and these vol- 
umes present a remarkable series of letters from some of the 
most distinguished men of the century. 


THE TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION 


From England to America in the Seventeenth 

Century. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Uniform 

with ‘‘ The Beginners of a Nation.” Small 8vo. 

Cloth, $1.50. 

In this unique volume the eminent historian pictures the 
literary, scientific, and other influences which were brought to 
this country from Europe in the early years of our history. 
He shows the religious ideas which the immigrants of the 
seventeenth century brought with them, and the modification 
of these ideas. Mother English, folk-speech, folk-lore, and 
literature are presented with an unequaled richness of knowl- 
edge. The moral code and weights and measures of conduct 
are explained. The medical practice of that century in Eng- 
land and in its American developments has never been de- 
scribed as it is in this book. It is well within bounds to say 
that no such book on culture in the seventeenth century has 
ever appeared in England or America. 


** A splendid achievement.’ 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. 
A Story of the West. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The NV. Y. Mail and Express says: ‘‘Mr. Garland gives 
us as true a historical novel as any of the colonial period or 
the days of the War for Independence. He presents the dig- 
nity of the life and its service to the nation. ‘The Eagle’s 
Heart’ is a splendid achievement, lifted above the rank and 
file of creditable work by the larger outlook, the deeper in- 
sight that differentiates the art of fiction from the mere gift of 
writing novels.” 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


FOR THE HONOR OF THE 


SCHOOL. 
A Story of School Life and Interscholastic Sport. 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, author of ‘‘ The 
Half-Back.” Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


IN THE DAYS OF JEFFERSON ; 
Or, The Six Golden Horseshoes. A Tale of Re- 
publican Simplicity. By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
WORTH, author of ‘‘ In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” 
‘* The Story of Magellan,” ‘‘ The Treasure Ship,” 
etc. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


REUBEN JAMES. 
A Hero of the Forecastle, By Cyrus Town- 
SEND BRADY, author of ‘‘ Paul Jones,” ‘‘ The 
Grip of Honor,” etc. A new volume in the 
Young Heroes of Our Navy Series. Illustrated by 
George Gibbs and Others. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.00 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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FORTIETH THOUSAND 


THE 


CARDINALS 
SNUFF-BOX 


BY HENRY HARLAND | 
PRICE:$1.50 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A CHARMING LOVE-STORY 
DELICHTFULLY TOLD 











Boston Berald: 


“So happily flavored with witty and brilliant conversations, and so full 
of charm in its love avowals, that it is utterly irresistible. . . . Altogether it is 
one of the most refreshing love-stories of modern fiction.”’ 


Rew York Tribune : London Spectator ; 
“Tt is a book to enjoy and to praise.” “ A charming romance,” 


Che Bookman, Rew York: 


“The conversations are witty and the situations piquant; and one reads 
the book to the last page without wishing to put it down.” 








PRICE: $1.50. AT ALL BOOK-STORES. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, 25{ Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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HISTORY 
OF 


MODERN ITALIAN ART. 


By ASHTON ROLLINS WILLARD. 
SECOND EDITION. 


With a supplement to the text and 12 additionai 
illustrations. 


8vo, about 700 pages, cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


Press Comments on Mr. Willard’s Book. 


‘“*. , , contains far more information about Italian artists 

of this century than any other that exists in English.’’ 
—London 7zmes. 

* The author fills up for the first time, and in an admirable 
manner, a serious gap in our art history.” 
—Jlllustrazione (Milan). 

*¢ An honest and original work, the result of first-hand re- 
search.”’—Magazine of Art (London). 


‘*The volume entire is a monument of intelligent industry 
and comprehensive research much to be valued.’ 


—New York 7imes. 


‘* He has the field practically to himself, jand it will hardly 


pay another to glean where he has reaped.” 
— The Critic (New York). 


‘* The book is from beginning to end graphic and interest- 
ing. Its artistic discussions are critical and penetrating.” 
—New England Magazine. 


“Mr, Willard’s nook on modern Italian art is a grand book, 
and delights me. If I were a reviewer it would receive un- 
hesitating and warm acknowledgment of its value; for I like 
it through and through, and, moreover, think the subject one 
of very great interest and importance.”’—Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
Pres. of the Royal Society of British Artists. 


THE DUKE. 


A Novel, by J. STORER CLousTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


In this story the author of ‘* THe Lunatic aT LarRGe”’ 
finds new opportunity for humorous writing and amusing 
situations, The escapades of the adventurous Irishman who 
plays the part of **The Duke” for a brief space are irre- 
sistible. The true owner of the title finds the joke to which 
he lends himself somewhat embarrassing in its immediate 
consequences, but he eventually extricates himself from his 
difficulties to the general satisfaction. 


SOPHIA. 


By STan_ey J. WEYMAN. 

Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of France,’’ ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe,” etc., etc. With 12 illustrations by C. Hammond. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

‘** Sophia,’ his latest, is also one of his best. A delightful 
spirit of adventure hangs about the story ; something inter- 
esting happens in every chapter. The admirable ease of 
style, the smooth and natural dialogue, the perfect adjust- 
ment of events and sequences conceal all the usual obtrusive 
mechanism, and hold the curiosity of the reader throughout 
the development of an excellent plot and genuine people.”’ 

—Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.). 











THE 
REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 


With 4 colored plates, 20 full- 


By W. Bastt WorsFotp, 
page and 7o text illustrations. 
cloth, ornamental, $7.50. 

‘Mr. Worsfold writes of what he has seen as Artist and 
Publicist. . . . His drawings have been admirably repro- 
duced... his matter. . . original and refreshing .. . has 
high interest and value.’’—Nation (New York). 


STONEWALL JACKSON 
And The American Civil War. 


By Lt.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. With 2 portraits and 33 
maps and plans 7H/RD EDITION, Withan Introduc- 
tion by Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount Wolseley, 
K. P., G. C. M.G., etc. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $4.00. 

This is a new and much cheaper edition, printed in large 
type, of Colonel Henderson’s work, which has been very gen- 
erally accepted as the standard biography of General Jackson. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
EAST AND WEST. 


By FrepericK Courteney SELous, author of ‘‘ A Hunter’s 
Wanderings in Africa,’’ ‘* Travel and Adventure in South- 
East Africa,’’ etc. With 18 plates and 35 illustrations in 
the text. 8vo, gilt top, 321 pages, $4.00. 

A record of Sporting Expeditions in the Rocky Mountains 
and in Asia Minor. 
* To the sportsman the book is a most fascinating account 

of the pursuit of game, which every man who has handled a 

gun would like to participate in.”—The Academy. 


350 pages. Small 4to, 


MR, LANG’S FAIRY BOOK FOR 1900, 


THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW Lanc. With 32 full-page plates and 27 
illustrations in the text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, gilt edges, $2.00. 


NEW GOLLIWOGG BOOK. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S 
POLAR ADVENTURES. 


Illustrated in color by Florence K. Upton. With verses 
by Bertua Upton. Oblong 4to, boards, $2.00. 





THE PRINCESS’S 
STORY BOOK. 


Being Historical Stories coilected out of English Romantic 
Literature in Illustration of the Reigns of English Mon- 
archs from the Conquest to Victoria, 

Edited, with an Introduction, by GEorGe Laurence GomMeE, 
With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, gilt top, $2.00. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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EXPANSION 
Under New World-Conditions 


By JosIAH STRONG, author of ‘‘ Our Country.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


XPANSION A brilliant summary of our re- 





lations at the century’s dawn to 
other countries, and to the great 
questions that confront the na- 
tion under the new world-con- 
ditions of to-day. The book 
: sparkles with striking and origi- 
* nal thoughts, put in the most 
captivating way. 

‘*A shrewd Yankee combination of 
common sense, business instinct, and 


sound moral principle.”’ 


: e 
—New York Churchman. 
‘‘Every man with ideas in his head 


BY JOSIAH STRONG and a dollar in his pocket ought to buy 


and read ‘ Expansion.’ ’”’—Portland Oregonian. 


THE TRUSTS 
What Can We Do with Them? 
What Can They Do for Us? 


By Hon. WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER. 12mo, 348 

pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

‘© A very careful and conservative consideration of the trust 
problem.”’—New York Journal of Commerce. 

** His work is a valuable contribution to the question.” 

—New York World. 

“This book will enable any intelligent student to comprehend 
the present situation of trusts in their economic, political, and 
social aspects, and for that purpose to-day it is the most service- 
able treatise we have seen.” — 7e Congregationalist. 


THE REAL DAVID HARUM 
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trated, 75 cents. 


{ An identification, with many 
anecdotes, sayings, and charac- 
teristic horse~stories, together 
with many pictures of persons 
and places. 

** As the author proves conclusively, 
David Harum, of Homevilie, was one 


David Hannum, of Homer, N. Y.”’ 
—Buffalo Enquirer. 











ARTHUR _T. VANCE 
MAKING A LIFE 


I2mo, 





By Rev. CorRTLAND MYERS. cloth, with 


portrait, $1.25. 

‘“‘Vigor, simplicity, earnestness.”— The Living Age. 

‘“‘If we cannot get young men to read such a book as this, the 
next best thing is for those who have an opportunity to talk to 
them to read it, and such will find it full of illustration and 
inspiration.”’"— 7he Churchman. 

‘In these twelve essays, Dr. Myers exhibits the power of vivid 
thought and speech which has made his pulpit popular. These 
discourses on life are full of life themselves, and amply illustrated 
by the facts of many lives.””—Oxtlook. 

‘*This book will arouse, quicken, and help young people to do 
the best that is possible for them to do. ‘To young men, espe- 
cially, whose ambition is to make the most of themselves, this book, 
with its plethora of illustrations, pertinent and apt quotations, 
and wealth of example, will be a genuine inspiration.’’ 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 








BOOKS 
THE SALT-BOX HOUSE 


By JANE DE FoREST SHELTON, 
12mo, cloth, decorated, $1.25. 





‘‘ Full of atmosphere and reality.” 
—Phil. Pub. Ledger. 


“A delightfully vivid and sym- 
pathetic picture.” 
—The Living Age. 


*“‘ Permeated by the atmosphere of 
the period.”’—Detrozt Journal. 


““Tinged with a tender and re- 
gretful sentiment for the past which 
is evidently genuine.” — 7he Diad. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


By CHARLES RAYMOND BARRETT, Ph.B. 
cloth, $1.00. 

A practical treatise on the art of the short story, de- 
signed to present concretely the rules of that art, It is 
a working manual, not a collection of untried theories. 
It tells how to write a story with reference to the re- 
quirements of contemporary editors. 

‘+ Both an interesting and a useful book. While it is concerned 
with the special application of rhetorical principles to a particular 
department of literary art, it carries a general application that all 
literary workers may profit by, as in its chapters on Titles, Style, 
and the Labor of Authorship.’”’—Oxtlook. 

“‘The book can hardly fail to be of much practical assistance 
to the novice in short-story writing.” —Review of Keviews. 

‘* A volume of definition, criticism, and instruction. Sensible, 
and based upon careful and intelligent study. Young writers will 
do wisely to read it and heed it.”’—Congregationalist. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE TALMUD 

By MApIsoN C, PETERS, author 
of ‘‘ Justice to the Jew,” etc., 
with an Introduction by H. 
PEREIRA MENDES.  1I2mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The great bulk of the Talmud 
discourages the general reader 
from approaching it, and trans- 
lations of portions of it are rarc. 
It is a rich repository, however, 
of wise, pithy, and witty sayings, 
in passages of from a single line 
to a page or more in length. 
Dr. Peters’ compilation places 
hundreds of these within the 
reach of English-speaking people, and forms an attrac- 
tive reference-book of apt and striking quotations from 
a hitherto somewhat inaccessible source. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS FOR 
SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


By JostAH SrronG, President League for Social 

Service. 1I2mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

This work was prepared as a special contribution to 
the United States Exhibit of Social Economy at the 
Paris Exposition, where it was awarded a gold medal. 

‘ These new activities are shown to differ from the old in their 


effort to uplift the whole of the man instead of a fraction of him, 
and to regenerate society as well as individuals.”"— 7he Outlook. 
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MADISON C.PETERS 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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An American Engineer in China. 


Y WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS, who spent several 

months investigating the commercial possibilities of the East. 

He writes an intimate story of the present-day China, and gives 

account of some of the most remarkable experiences that ever fell 
to the lot of a traveler. 


Cloth, Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 


The Awakening of the East. 


“It is the most talked of volume in Continental Europe.”—New York Times. 
BY PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. This authorized English 
translation of the work is now available for the American 
public, 
Introduction by Henry Norman. Cloth, ramo, $1.50. 


The Great Boer War. 


Y DR. A. CONAN DOYLE. A work that will stand for 
years to come as a comprehensive history, presented with all 
the vividness of a picture and the rich imagination of an artist. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


American Fights and Fighters. 


BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. A series of stories based 
on the first five wars of our country. Mr. Brady has not 
attempted to write history. His object is merely to exhibit Ameri- 
can valor by selecting a few of the most interesting and romantic 
episodes in our early life as a nation. 


With sixteen full-page illustrations by Darley, Chappel, and others. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


Abraham Lincoln: His Book 


A lasers only book which Abraham Lincoln ever prepared was a 
small note-book containing printed extracts from his own 
speeches on the subject of negro equality. These extracts were 
annotated in his own hand. It is now produced in facsimile, 
together with a long letter on the subject. 


Leather, r6mo, $1.00, net. 


The Gavel and the Mace. 


BY FRANK W. HACKETT, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


“It is the first book on the subject we have ever read with pleasure.”—New 
York Mail and Express. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 


NENMcChire, Phillips & Co., New York IS 
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a BOOKS 


. M. NEW BOOKS 
CALDWELL FOR THE FALL 
COMPANY AND HOLIDAYS 


THE VANITY FAIR. With illustrations of Mrs. Fiske and her 
company in Becky Sharpe. 


GREEN A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With illustrations of Henry 
MILLER and his company in Zhe Only Way. 


ROOM ROMEO AND JULIET. With illustrations of Maup Apams 
and her company. 


Series of THREE MUSKETEERS. With illustrations of James O'NEILL 



































GIFT and his company in Zhe Musketeers. 
BOOKS Handsomely bound in cloth. Stamped in full gold back and 
sides, gilt top. Size,gx6. Boxed. Price, each, $2.50. 












THE WORKS OF EUGENE SUE 


THE WANDERING JEW. New Edition. Profusely illustrated with etching, 
frontispiece, and half-tone illustrations. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 

Price, $6.00 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. Uniform with above. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, . . : Price, $6.00 


THE KNIGHT OF MALTA. er with five etchings by Marce.. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, Price, $2.50 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT- By ANTHONY HamiLton. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated withetchings. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilttop. Price, $3.00 


PERSIAN TALES. By Mons. Montesquieu, Member of the Bordeaux Academy 
of Science, Belles-Lettres, and Arts. With Introduction and notes now com- 
pletely done into English from the + oer {llustrated with etchings. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, . : . . Price, $3.00 

TARTARIAN TALES (THE THOUSAND AND ONE preeers OF AN Hour). 
These very lively, ingenious, and entertaining imitations of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights” are confessedly the work of THomas SIMON GUEULETTE. Edited by 
Leonard C. Smithers. [Illustrated with a 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, . : Price, $3.00 


REMARQUE LITERARY CLASSICS 


Selected Masterpieces of Belles=Lettres, Essays, etc., etc. 
Size, 37% x 5%. 
























































Full leather, boxed, . : Price, $0.75 Cloth, wrapped, . . . Price, $0.40 
1 Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Mrs. Browning | 11 Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. By FitzGerald. 
2 Virginibus Puerisque. Ay R. L. Stevenson. 12 Milton. By Macaulay. 

3 Friendship and Love. By R. W. Emerson. 13 Enoch Arden. By Tennyson. 

4 Character and Heroism. By &. W. Emerson. 14 Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. By Irving. 
5 Poor Richard’s Almanack. By B. Franklin. 15 Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. 

6 School for Scandal. Ay Sheridan, 16 Rab and Marjorie. By Brown. 

7 Destruction of Pompeii. Ay Phinyand Bulwer, | 17 She Stoops to Conquer. By Goldsmith. 

8 Sir Roger de Coverley. Ay Addison. 18 Old Christmas. Sy /rving. 

g Marcus Aurelius’ Golden Book. Ig Vision of Sir Launfal. By Lowed?. 

o Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 20 Leaves of Grass. Selection. By Whitman. 








For sale by alt booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Sand or 3 East 16th St., H. M. CALDWELL CO. 208 to 536 Sommer St., 





YORK 
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A WOMAN TENDERFOOT 


By GRACE GALLATIN SETON-THOMPSON 


Mrs, Seton-Thompson, who accompanied her husband, the famous artist-author, upon many of the trips wherein he gathered 
material for his wild-animal books, has presented in this volume the woman’s side of these expeditions, and has given specific advice 


for women on camping-dress, outfit, etc. 


by the author, and the illustrations supplied by Ernest Seton-Thompson, G. Wright, E. M. Ashe, and G. N. Wright. 


THE BEST FICTION 


The Lane That 
Had No Turning 
By GILBERT PARKER 
A connected series of Canadian stories 
culminating in a powerful novelette of 
Pontiac. (Price $1.50.) 


The Stickit 
Minister’s Wooing 
By S. R. CROCKETT 
A collection of stories making a book 





THE 
WORLD'S 
WORK 


A short-cut to what is most 
The 


interesting each month. 


The book-making is delightful, the title-page, cover, and general arrangement being designed 


(Price $2.00.) 


NEW BOOKS 


Through the First 
Antarctic Night 
By F. A. COOK, M.D. 
The first great contribution in our own 
time to the literature of Antarctic explora- 
tion. (Illustrations. 4colors. Over 100 
black and white. Price $5.00.) 


Newest England 
By HENRY DEMAREST 
LLOYD 















which takes an abiding hold upon one. 
(1oth thousand. Price $1.50.) 


On the Wing of Occasions 
By JOEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS 

Deals with the ** Unwritten History * 


of the Civil War. (Illustrated. Price 
$1.50.) 


The Lady of Dreams 
By UNA L. SILBERRAD 


The dramatic story of a young girl in 
the poorer quarter of London. (Price 


$1.50.) 
In Hostile Red 
By J. A. ALTSHELER 
A stirring and exciting romance of the 





type and page are large, the 
illustrations many. 
like a book and not wired, 
and covers everything of con- 


temporaneous interest. 


Price 25 cents 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00 


A SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE 
FOR APPROVAL. 


A standard book on the great develop- 
ment of popular government in Austra'ia. 


It is sewed (Illustrated. Price $2.50.) 


Memoirs of 
Countess Potocka 
Edited by 
CASIMIR STRYIENSKI 


An unusually vivacious and attractive 
volume, (Illustrated. Price $3.50.) 


Golf Don’ts 
By H. L. FITZ PATRICK 


A practical volume of advice on all sorts 
of matters connected with the game. 
(Price $1.00, net.) 








Monmouth campaign. (Price $1.50.) 


A Woman of Yesterday 
By CAROLINE A. MASON 
A tale of religious experience, introducing the Missionary 
Problem. (Price $1.50.) 


Lord Jim 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 


An intensely human story, of profound psychological insight. 
(Price $1.50.) 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 
The Wild-Animal Play 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 
A charming little drama of the “‘critters’’ who have become 
our personal friends through the author’s books. (Illustrations 
and music, Price 50 cents.) 


Under the Great Bear 
By KIRK MUNROE 
An exciting story of adventure in Labrador and the Arctic Sea, 
of special interest. (Illustrated. Price $1.25.) 


The Autobiography of a Tomboy 
By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 
An ideal book for girls. (Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. 
Price $1.25.) 
Boy’s Book of Explorations 
By TUDOR JENKS 


Stories of the heroes of travel and discovery in Africa, Asia, 
and Australia, (Illustrated. Price $2.00.) 





The Century Book of Gardening 
Edited by E. F. COOK 
A beautiful book, going into the care and development of life in 
the flower-garden. (Illustrations 700. Price $7.50, net.) 


Church Folks 
By DR. JOHN WATSON (‘Tan Maclaren ??) 
Specific advice on a great many pcints connected with the min- 
ister and his congregation. (Price $1.25.) 


The Lawyer’s Alcove 
By INA RUSSELLE WARREN 
Over 100 of the best poems by, of, and for lawyers. 
cloth, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00.) 
Old Songs for Young America 


Arranged and illustrated in color by B. Ostertag, harmonized 
by Mr. Forsyth. (Music.and words. Price $2.50.) 


Songs of the Old South 
By HOWARD WEEDEN 
Contains 24 poems, and as many drawings of the “* Old-Time” 
Southern negro, (Illustrated. Price $1.50, net.) 


The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 


(Price, 


A charming edition illustrated by Howard Pyle. (About 40 
illustrations. Price $2.00, net.) 
Life of Henry George 
By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 
An impressive record of an extraordinary man. (Price, li- 


brary edition, $2.50, net. Popular edition, $1.50, net.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, East, NEW YORK 
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LORDS oF THE NORTH. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. A. C. LAUT. 

A Strong Historical Romance, dealing 
with the rivalries and intrigues for the supremacy 
of the fur trade in the Great North. 















An End-of-the-Century Book 





Flame, Electricity 
and the Camera 





By Georse Iles 
















Parlous Times. 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. D. D. WELLS. 
A Novel of Modern Diplomacy, by the 

author of ‘* Her Ladyship’s Elephant.’ 


The Chronic Loafer. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.25. NELSON LLOYD. 


‘* The Reader will love him.’’ 
—Omaha World-Herald. 
‘* A book worth having.’’—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


White Butterflies. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.25. KATE UPSON CLARK. 


MARY E. WILKINS: ‘‘ The Stories are mare 
velous.’’ 


J. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York. 































SOEOROROROROROROAOA0/ CHOROROROHOE 
KROEH’S LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


How to Think 
in French. 


The most successful means yet devised for learning and 
teaching how to speak French. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 

“lam sure the book will accomplish precisely what is 
set to be its purpose.’’—Prof. James W. Bright Johns 
Hopkins University. 

‘*You have done a great and beautiful work in the pub- 
lication of your manuals.’”’—Bishop John H. Vincent, 
Chancellor of Chautauqua. 


How to Think 
Sent, postpaid,on $ G 
receipt of $1.50. In erman. 
“As a practical book to aid in quickly acquiring the 
power of correct and fluent speaking of the German lan- 


guage, this work has no equal.’’—Scientific American, 
Nov. 11, 1893, p. 316. 


How to Think 
Sent, postpaid, on in Spanish. 


receipt of $1.50. 
‘« The learner is not obliged to think of rules or of Eng- 


lish words when he wishes to speak Spanish,’’-—N. Y. 
School Journal, July 14, 1894. 

Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH, Author and Publisher, 
Stevens Institute of Techaology, Hoboken, N. J. 
CHORE TONSCTOTOLOAZ1OSORCHOLTORORO 









JOHN FISKE says: 

‘*T have read your book with an intense interest growing 
into red-hot enthusiasm. It is one of the most fascinating 
books that I have seen in the last ten years. Your points are 
so well taken, so happily and richly illustrated with exam- 
ples, and their bearing on the main argument is so skill- 
fully kept in view, that the result is to my mind a truly 
great book.”’ 







SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE, Chairman Canadian 


Pacific Railway, says: 

‘*That is a most excellent book of yours—just the thing 
for those who, like myself, wish to keep in touch with scien- 
tific developments, but who have not the time, and, perhaps, 
not the requisite knowledge, to enable them to follow the 
subjects through technical works. And you have succeeded 
in making it all very attractive. I find it difficult to lay down 
the book, even at the imperative call of business."’ 





Flame, during the expiring century, has come to 
new powers; its triumphs in the steam-engine, the 
steam-turbine, the iron-furnace, the production of 
utmost cold, are set forth in this volume with lucidity 
and verve. The past hundred years have witnessed 
the unfolding of a new resource, Electricity, which 
does all that fire can do—does it better, and accom- 
plishes uncounted feats beyond the scope of flame. 
The tasks of electric heat and light, of the dynamo 
and motor, the storage battery, the telegraph and 
telephone, are recited with a simplicity and charm 
new in scientific narrative. Then is told the story of 
Photography—the one radical advance in depiction 
since art began. In chapters of absorbing interest 
we follow the struggles which end in the truthful 
rendition of form, color, motion, and relief. A cen- 
tury ago an object had to be seen before it could be 
pictured ; to-day new heavens and a new earth im- 
press their images first in the camera, to declare 
themselves only afterward to the eye. All this is 
liberally and beautifully illustrated. 

What this recital means is kept in view from first 
to last. The mastery of electricity and the photo- 
graphic ray are compared with the subjugation of 
fire, with articulate speech and writing, as supreme 
multipliers of the powers and insights of mankind. 
They shed light, therefore, on the ever-quickened 
pace of invention and discovery, on the original 
departure of man from his next of kin. 

The book discloses a law of evolution illimitable 
tn potency. 
Price, $2.00 











DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


34 UNION SQUARE, NEw YORK 
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‘QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER The Reigning Successful Story! 


It is a strong and picturesque tale 
of New England country life... . 


10,000 Copies Sold the First Week 


SECOND EDITION NOW IN PRESS 











Some Opinions of the Reviewers: 


““¢ Quincy Adams Sawyer’ is astory of New England life, bright, fresh, and 
breezy, and full of interesting incident from the first to the last chapter . . 
an absolutely true picture of New England life and character. By all means 
read ‘ Quincy Adams Sawyer.’ ’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘Tt is as sweetly natural as the breath of the fields. The good folks who 
move in its pages are real, and their honest humor and every-day views of 
life are cheerful.’’—PAtladelphia Evening Telegraph. 

‘‘This is one of the most interesting stories of New England home life we 
have ever read. The characters are drawn true to life, and the story is 
charmingly told.”"—A tlanta Southern Star. 

‘¢ The dry humor and gossip of these simple folks is told in a way which will 
delight every reader. The story will havea wide sale,’"—A dbany Times-Union. 

‘““A book of distinctly novel flavor, with a subtile something about it far 


READERS ARE SAYING deeper than is to be found in the average fiction. Out of all the mass of tales 


employing New —_* — bg gh oa Reokereed,. 565 one has 

‘ ‘ touched upon just these unique phases of Yankee country life in just this 

they like it far better than joninmien way.’’— Boston Globe. : ; A 
any story they have read in 12mo. Bound in Cloth. $1.50. 

recent years. 











‘*The village gossips wondered 
who he was, what he was, what he 
came for, and how long he intended 
to stay.”’ . 














C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. , 


Issued $2.00 year 
ist and 16th Single copies 
each month 10 cents 


A Semi-=Monthly Journal! of Literary Criticism, Discussion, and Information. 

















I have read Tue Dia for years, and it has always given me One can really tell time by THE D1AL; it does not confuse one 
the impression of being in the company of refined gentlemen, by having a looking-glass face. Horace E, Scupper. 
who are agreeably relating the literary affairs of the day. Cambridge Mass., April 9, 1900. 

S. Weir MircHeLt. pabeh ett Es 

Philadelphia, March 28, 1900. From no literary journal, foreign or domestic, have I derived 

ers more profit than from THe D1at, during the twenty years of its 

Tue Diat has always stood for character. It has the old existence, EpMmuND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
Puritan conscience on which everything that is lasting in our Bronxville, N. Y., April 14, 1900. 
country is built. It is sane, wise, truthful; it is honest, hopeful, . — 
and kindly; and, with all this, it is the best journal of literary Tue Dia draws its faithful shadow not from the earth, but 
criticism which we have. Davip STARR JORDAN. from the sun. GEORGE W. CaBLe. 

Stanford University, April 18, 1900. Northampton, April 5, 1900. 

: as Tue Dia has gained the solid respect of the country as a 

in the laioet page oe hey ro et ae serious and saeeanled journal of ieee autaiaainn, inenaalie 
loyally served the best interests of American scholarship and A sea Ae : “ j gies! 

: ing to pictures or personalities, or mistaking the back-stairs gos- 
literature. Hauuton W. Masts. sip about writers for literature. CuarRLEsS DuDLEY WARNER. 

New York, April 5, 1900. Norfolk, Va., April 2, 1900. 








VERY SPECIAL OFFER To introduce THE DIAL to new readers, the publishers 


will send four consecutive numbers (two months) to 
any responsible person (not already a subscriber) who will signify a desire for it and will in- 
close 25 cents in stamps; and in addition a copy will be sent free of the historic ** Twentieth 
Anniversary Number” issued May 1, 1900, containing a resume of literary activity in America 
for two decades. It is desired that applications should mention the profession or occupation 
of the sender, but this is not obligatory; nor is there any obligation whatever beyond a 
genuine intention to give the journal a full and fair examination. 


THE DIAL . . . 610 Fine Arts Building . . . Chicago 
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care BO OK Mes 
EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


125,000 copies in 3 months 


WHO IS EBEN HOLDEN? The hero of a new novel that has in it the unwritten 
lore of the North Woods, the invigorating atmosphere of the mountains, the humor of 
field and fireside, the power of rugged character, the wisdom of the plain people. The 
most American of all novels. Everybody is reading it ; everybody is talking about it. 









‘* A forest-scented, fresh-aired, bracing, and wholly American story of comntey and town life.’’ 
—EDIMUND CLARENCE STEDIIAN. 


‘Anh tandh ly character described with much humor and naturalness.’’ 
—Secretary JOHN D. LONG. 


‘¢ A remarkable production, ’way and ’way ahead of ‘ David Harum.’’’—TIARY E. WILKINS. 
‘¢ A kind of life not in literature before.’,—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

‘¢ As far above ‘ David Harum’ as noonday is above dawn.’’—A/SIELIA E. BARR. 

‘¢ | pass the word along: READ ‘ EBEN HOLDEN!’ ’’—rIARGARET E. SANGSTER. 













12mo, Gold Lettered on Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. At all Bookstores 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 


7 3 CENTS vx 


XY 


{ ‘ 
N For 17 Weeks’ Subscripti 
SJ For eeks Subscription 
P U B L I Cc Three thousand 
OPINION E dailies, weeklies, and 
ie monthlies are required to pro- 
AW et duce one copy of PUBLIC OPINION. 
Be It is a magnificent weekly magazine, com- 
prising, in its 52 issues, a vane total of over 1700 pages 
of treading matter and nearly 1000 illustrations. Its field 
fs as wide as the range of human interests. Its readers, independent of 
other periodicals, are fully abreast of the times, sufficiently well “sate to 
appear in any company, and to discuss with intelligence both sides of every question 
of t e hour, whether political, social, religious, educational, financial, scientific, literary 
or artistic. It is the “ indispensable weekly magazine” to presidents, cabinet officials, 
statesmen, professional people, and men and women of affairs, No reader of PUBLIC 
OPINION can be ignorant. It records the world’s yongte. : 
I knew everything.” 


be When I have read PUBLIC OPINION I feel as thou 
Worth at least $100.00 per year to any intelligent teader.” 


This introductory offer gives you seventeen numbers of PUBLIC OPINION 
(over 560 pages) including four magazine issues and the splendid book number (regular 
price, $1.70), for only 50 cents, less than cost of white paper. Anyone sending 
with his own one additional trial subscription will receive a $1,000.00 
Accident Insurance Policy, good for entire period of subscription. Two 
new 17 weeks’ trial subscriptions and a $1,000.00 Policy for 
$1.00, Money refunded promptly if not satisfactory, 
or if policies are all issued. 

Address, 


PUBLIC 17 Astor Place, 
OPINION New York City 
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TENTH EDITION 


MY NEW 





(22d Thousand). 


CURATE 


A Story. Gathered from Stray Leaves of an Old Diary, by the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, P.P., Doneraile 
(Diocese of Cloyne), author of ‘‘ Geoffrey Austin, Student,” ‘‘ The Triumph of Failure,” etc. With 


numerous illustrations. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.0. 


**So full of observation, of insight, of delicate pathos and flashing humor, that whoever once begins it will not lay it 


—Providence "Tour nal, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CITHARA MEA 


Poems. By the Rev. 
author of ‘‘ My New Curate,” etc. 
gilt edges, $1.25. 

All who have been charmed by the poetic spirit of 


the author’s works of fiction will not fail to welcome this 
book of verse from the same graceful pen. 


The Secret of Fougereuse 


A Romance of the XVth Century. From the 
French by LouisE IMoGEN GUINEY ; with illus- 
trations by Chase Emerson and Louis Meynell. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


down unread.’ 


P. A. SHEEHAN, P.P., 
16mo, cloth, 


“Tt is a fine piece of work, vivid in its render- 
ing of the conditions and the ‘Spirit of the time, full of 
movement and incident, impressive in its contrasts of noble 
and Christian character with that of the base intriguer, 
and, withal, thoroughly entertaining from first to last.’’— 
Con regationalist. 





A New Novel by a Popular Writer. 


Weighed in the Balance 


By CHRISTIAN REID, author of ‘‘ Armine,” ‘“* Car- 
mela,” ‘‘A Woman of Fortune,” ‘‘ The Land of 


the Sun,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

A. fascinating, dramatic story of the human soul. The 
heroine is a young girl reared with the loftiest ideals, who finds, 
when brought into contact with the world, that its motives and 
standards are in direct contradiction to her own. The develop- 
ment of her character under the influence of love, sorrow, and 
disappointment forms the basis of a most interesting psycho- 
logical study. Glimpses of the better side of life in Bohemian 
Paris and of American society lend color to the narrative. 


Was Savonarola Really 
Excommunicated ? 


‘An Inquiry. By the Rev. J. L. O’NEIL, O.P., 


author of ‘‘ Jerome Savonarola: A Sketch. . 


I2mo, I93 pages. Cloth, et, 75 cents. 

‘The value of the book consists in the fact that it presents 
fairly the whole matter, so that those interested in it can 
trace the story within defined lines of truth, and with ac- 
curacy.” —Philadelphia Times. 


MARLIER & COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. } Boston, Mass. 
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Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


Our well-known packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief menticn. First 7 
Packs, post-paid, for $3.85. 
10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 











No. 1. vor 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
peter 54 cts., 10 Fine sn ** Booklet. 
** 3. ‘* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards, 1 aot (four) 

Brownie Cards. 
* 4 ‘** $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
- 6. * Sécots.,, & - ** all different. 


ee 6. e 


27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 


* 7. ‘** 54ects., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
** 8. ‘** $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
** 9, ** 54cts., 5 Photos, Mounted, 8x rosize. 


*©10. ‘* 54cts., 25 Sunday -school Cards. 
(> Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 


TEACHERS. For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no twoalike. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full Circulars on application. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 











"it ttt ik oti! 
BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


ETIQUETTE 8 Acnes H. Morton, Successin 
life is often marred by bad manners. 
A perusal of this work will prevent such blunders. It isa 
book for everybody, for the select sets as well as for the Jess 
ambitious. he subject is presented in a bright and in- 
teresting manner, and represents the latest vogue. 


LETTER-WRITING oe Anes H. Morton. 


st persons dislike let- 
ter-writing, because they fear they cannot say just the right 
thing. This admirable book not only shows by numerous 
examples just what kind of letters to write for all occasions, 
but it teaches the reader to become an accomplished orig- 
inal letter-writer. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH By Joux H. BEcHTRL, 


does not make 
them? The best of us do. Why t notavoidthem? Anyone 
with the desire for self-improvement can. No necessity 
for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar when this book 


can be had. It teaches both without the study of either. 


DEBATING By Witu14 Pittencer. There is 
mums m0 greater ability than the power of 
skillful debate. Here are directions for organizing de- 
bating societies, and suggestions for all who desire to dis- 
cuss questions in public. Also a list of over 200 questions 
for debate, with arguments both affirmative and negative, 


TOASTS By Wittiam Pitrencer. What would 
Pattee na os «aN ath Dg not give for the ability to respond to 
them? No need to give much when you can learn the art 
from this little book. It will tell you how to do it; not 
only that, but, by example, it will show you the way. 


Cloth Binding. Each, 50 cents 
Sold Everywhere, or mailed for the price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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AA Gift which embodies the 
very spirit of Christmas 
SAMUEL WESLEY’S 


Life of Christ, in Verse 


as revised by Bishop Coke. 
In grandeur of conception, boldness of thought and close 


SAMUEL WESLEY 
(Father of John 
and Charles Wesley.) 


“The poem has elements of Miltonic beauty expressed in the 


“The greatest 


adherence to detail it is marvelous. 


In richness of verse 


and perfection of rhyme it stands alone in literature; a 


sublime epic poem. 


heroic poem ever written—A companion work to 
Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost.’”—/John Dryden. 


**You have rendered the Christian public a valuable service in bring- 


well known forms of Pope’s poetry, The conception of the life ing out this first American edition. A more interesting and beautiful 
of Christ presented in the volume is reverent, elevated and ade- book I have not met often. Lwish and predict for it a very large circula- 


for £10. Just 


time brought within the reach of everyone. To the poem is adde 


».—Dr. H, L. Willett, Dean Divinity House, University of Chicago. tion.” —W. A. Candler, Bishop M. E. Church South. 
The limited English edition of this great work was first published in 169 


ublished in America in one large volume of over Sa pears —— wen 
a sketch of the Wesley’s 


and sold 


and their home life at Epworth Vicarage, by the Rey. Frank Crane, Chicago. 
No expense has been spared in giving this “Revival of the Century” a fitting form and 
in paper, type, illustrations and binding this volume is incomparable. 


PRICES: Cloth edition $3.50. Half Morocco, gold top, $4.75. Oxford Bible 
inding, De Luxe Edition, $7.50. Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or by express 


Cc. O. 
UNION BOOK CO., 





., charges prepaid, subject to examination and approval. 


992 TicClurg Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 








R. H. RUSSELE 


I 


of the taste and the fashion of the moment. 


NVITES attention to his Vew Catalogue, which will be mailed on application, and which 
fully describes and illustrates a splendid list of exquisite books, fairly representative 





$ e 
L’Aiglon 
3y Epmonp Rostanp. Translated 
into English verse by Louis N. 
Parker. As played by Maude 
Adams, and the only English edition, 
An exquisite volume. Price $1.50. 


Characters of Romance 


By Witi1amM NicHotson. A new 
and interesting departure in Mr. 
Nicholson’s art. Sixteen splendid 
prints in portfolio. Price $10.00, 


The Passing Show 


By A. B. Wenzett. A large and 
splendid volume of his latest and 
best drawings. Price $5.00. 


A Child’s Garden of Verse 


By RoBert Louis STEVENSON. Ex- 
quisitely illustrated, fifteen in color. 
A remarkably beautiful book. 

Price $2.00. 


Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy 


By F. P. Dunne. The ripest work 
of this famous philosopher. Nichol- 
son, Kemble, and Opper _illustra- 
tions. A popular hit. Price $1.50. 


Americans 


By CuarLes Dana Gipson. The 
last and unquestionably the most 
delightful of Mr. Gibson’s entire 
series. Showing his skill at pictur- 
ing beautitul women. Price $5.00. 


The Little-Boy Book 


By Heten Hay, with Verbock’s 
illustrations, fifteen in color. A de- 
lightful child’s book. _—_ Price $1.50. 


A New Wonderland 


By L. Frank Baum. The New 
‘Father Goose’’ book, profusely 
illustrated in color. rice $1.50. 








R.H. RUSSELL, 


3 West 20th St., New York. 











R. H. RUSSELL, 


3 West 20th St., New York. 
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COPYRICHTEO 


PAINTED BY JAMES WALKER. 





BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


and took 12 years to make Bachelder’s famous steel engraving ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg.” It was begun 
It cost $50,000.00 within 48 vache after the Battle, by Col. Bachelder, the historian and military topographer of the United 
States Governmei:: for this Battlefield, to whom was voted $50,000 by Congress for his services. 1,000 officers, including 47 generals, who were in this 
Battle, met the Artist on the Battlefield and arranged the details of this picture, thus insuring absolute accuracy. The whole Battlefield, 5 miles long 
and 5 miles wide, is shown in complete detail in the original, which we offer for a short time at such a sacrifice. The figures of the men and horses 
and other details in our original stee! are 50 times as large as shown in the above reproduction, which gives only a faint idea of the beauty and 
grandeur of the original. It is so realistic that one can easily imagine the roar of cannon and the movement of the soldiers. 150,000 men were 
engaged in this Battle, and are represented and located in this picture. In a short time every owner of this engraving will hold it at many times the 
present price—whicn we wiil quadruple as soon as it is introduced. Generals Meade, Hancock, and Longstreet said: ‘* It is correct in landscape and 
the position of troops.” Captain Long and Luther Minnigh, the official guides for the Battlefield, say: “‘ It is historically correct in ali its features, 
and is the most beautiful, interesting, and aceurate war picture in the world.” Anoted educator writes: ‘ It should hang on the wall of every Home 
and Sehool to inspire patriotism in the young.” With each engraving we send ani outline Key, giving 200 references, showing locations of the Generals, 
Corps, Divisions, Regiments, Companies, Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery at time of Pickett’s charge. Size of steel engraving, 24 x 43 inches. 






ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY H. B. HALL. JR. 


























From one of many letters we are receiving every day: 
“I paid $100.00 for this engraving a few yearsago. It 





PROVRGRCNE rca onc usesensoncoess emt es caste serongeaseeteen 
is worth it.” HENRY PETERSON. Reference...... ay ALS Seley 





Original selling price of engraving $100.00 | Fill out this Coupon and mail to-day. Date.................1900, 
To HISTORICAL ART CO., Dept. R,36 Bromfield St, ,Boston,[lass. 


It would bea great bargain at 25.00 Enclosed find $1.00. Send me, express paid, Bachelder’s steel en- 
Special price, on easy payments §-00 | graving, ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg.” If as represented, I agree to pay $1.00 
each month until the balance, $4.00, is paid. If not as represented, the 

Special price, cash with order 4-59 | engraving to be returned and the money refunded. 


DNGURG ci vaiccscenndssaemneecnanse nese oressntessnseeeaale 















From a genuine Copley Print, copyright, 1900, by Curtis & Cameron. 
Copyright, 1900, by Louise Cox. 




















MADONNA. By Louise Cox (Mrs. Kenyon Cox). 


One of the new subjects in the genuine COPLEY 
PRINTS, the ——. pictures of America (Gold 
n 


Medal, Paris, 1900). itials € on every genuine 
print. At art stores or ofthe publishers. 5octs. 
to $10.00. Wesendonapproval. Picture catalog 
1o cents (stamps). 

CURTIS & CAMERON, 
18 Pierce Building, - - - Boston. 
































Whatever Your Fad Whatever the subject that 

9 is your delight,, your study, 

your work, or your business, there is much printed concerzing itin the 

best newspapers and magazines, Tell us your topic, and our trained 

Readers will cut out for you everything that is being printed about it. 
Material tor Essays, Discussions, Information. 

We have for sale collections of up-to-date newspaper and magazine 
clippings of length on Porto Rico, Cuba, the Philippines, the Nica- 
ragua Canal ; collections of soldiers’ letters from the Philippines ; col- 
lections of clippings about Ruskin and Blackmore; 20 for $1; 100 for 
$53 reduced rates on larger orders. Address 

THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


| CAN MAKE YOU STRONG AND WELL. 


My method of condensed exercise absolutely cures constipation, stomach 
and nervous trouble—both sexes. It costs nothing if it does not benefit you. 
Send at once for ‘* Health and Strength"’—It's Free. Address 

WALTER VON OSTRAND, 1218 Heed Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Art Photographs: 


We publish over 20,000 Subjects, 
including reproductions of works 
of the Old and Modern Masters, 
in Painting, Sculpture and, Archi- 
tecture, and Views from all parts of 
the world. Lantern Slides for the 
Stereopticon. Photographic En- 
largements for the decoration of 
schools, Photograph Mounting and Artistic Framing. 


Printed Catalogues, 15 cents.’ Illustrated Catalogue 
of 3500 Subjects, $2.00. Holiday Circular FRE 


= SOULE PHOTOGRAPH (0., ““sosvossc""* © 
BOROROROROROHOROHOROROROROROHOHO 
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Five to eight times this size, 


THE PERRY 
PICTURES 


AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 
ONE CENT EACH on‘paber sux 
The Perry Pictures, EXTRA SIZE 
FIVE CENTS EACH on bivertoxia 


SUBJECTS IN THE PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE 





MADONNA OF THE OLIVE BRANCH. 





















Ex 1 William Cullen Bryant. Ex 513 The Man with the Hoe........ Millet | Ex 861 Angel Heads.,...Sir Foshua Reynolds 
Ex 2 Longfellow. Ex 516 Shepherdess Knitting Mecevwaweas Millet | Ex 886 Pharaoh's Horses tics waewes Herring 
Ex 261 Virgin, Infant Jesus, and St. John, Ex 521 Feeding Her Birds. ........... Millet | Ex 1020 Christmas Chimes......... Blashfield 
Botticelli | Ex §38 Horse Fair............. Rosa Bonheur | Ex 1031 Hosea. ...... ........e0ceee Sargent 
Ex 321 Sistine Madonna (complete) i Ex 575 Song of the ‘Lark. Sain ead #in'eins Beate | BS BOGS We okies ccc beisciccess Sargent 
Ex 324 Madonna of the Chair. ...... Raphael | Ex 609 Madonna and Child Dagnan. Bouveret | Ex 1033 Prophets.,.............0005 Sargent 
Ex 325 Madonna Granduca.,....... . Raphael | Ex 618 The Shepherdess. .,.......... Lerelle | Ex 1034 Prophets... .......2c0ccec0% Sargent 
Ex 327 Madonna di Tempi........ *) Raphael Ex 619 By the River................. Lerelle | Ex 1035 Prophets... .........ccccees Sargent 
Ex 357 Madonna of the Harpies. Ex 620 Arrival of the Shepherds. ..... Lerelle | Bx 1076 Prophets., ..... 00 cco cessive Sargent 
Andrea del Sarto | Ex 648 Baby Stuart. .............. Van Dyck| Ex 1037 Prophets Mi eatarcihetwcneas Sargent 
Be go7 Bolg MIGhts oo. 5 ok50sccec'ss Correggio | Ex 682 St. Anthony of Padua......../ Murillo | Ex 1063 Can’t You Talk?........... Holmes 
BE Be i dc ncccossiccsces . Guido Reni | Ex 795 Queen Louise.,.............. Richter | Ex 1067 Mother and Child. ..... Bodenhausen 
Ex 394 Mater Dolorosa.......... . Guido Reni | Ex 800 Christ and the Doctors...... Hofmann | Ex 1093 St. Cecilia... .......cccccccee Nanjok 
Ex 499 Four Kittens........... ate Bx San FRG Cast... oc ce Shssce ss Hofmann | Ex 1112 Madonna. ............00. Ferruxx%i 
Ex 501 Oxen Going to Work Ex 807 Jesus Blessing Littie Children. Ex 3140 Countess Potocka. 
Ex 509 Angelus PlecBhetss' | Bt SUG Ett, ooo oe ces Soden eee Schenck 
Ex 511 The Gleaners.,., Ex 810 The Good Shepherd........ Plockhorst | Ex 3159 The Brook Walter Sargent 


You can get Your Order more Quickly 

Eight Suggestions for Christmas Gifts. Youcenset, Sor eee eet ey 
SUGGESTION 1. Send $1.00 for our Christmas Collection of 100 Perry SUGGESTION 5. Send $1.00 for 20 of the Perry Pictures, Extra Sixe, 
Pictures, Regular Size. A beautiful gift for any one. and one picture free. (On paper 10x12.) If you have not seen 


SUGGESTION 2. Send $1.00 for 100 Perry Pictures of the Madonna, them you do not realize how beautiful these Extra Size pictures 
are. Set A contains these 20 pictures: Extra Size—Nos. 820, 


Holy Family, etc. 

SUGGESTION 4. Fifty cents for a beautiful set of 100 Perry Pictures in 477» 735 54°, 484, 278, 752, 673, I101, 756, 757, 510, 802, 674, 586, 
the Small Sizxe, on paper about 3 x 34%. You will be delighted 571, 683, 815, 596, 542. Set HB contains these 20 pictures: Extra 
with the collection. Any one would be pleased to receive it as a gift. Size—Nos. 1421, Il, 1425B, 553, 952, 1173, 112, 113, 655, 321, 


SUGGESTION 6, Send your friend The Perry Magazine a year. It 886, 1332, 1758, 919, 509, 538, 1112, 618, 648, 1093. Or you can 
will make the recipient glad ten times during the year. Every select from this list of 
number is beautifully illustrated. It contains sketches of the Lives 
of Great Artists, descriptions of the great paintings of the world, 
suggestions fic tha uae’ Of pictures in home and school, etc. SUGGESTION 12. An Album with 50 of the Perry Pictures, Regular 
Monthly, except July and August. $1.00 per year. Size, our own selection (every picture a choice one), mounte’ in 
SUGGESTION 7. Select three of the Perry Art Books in the Great Artist it for $1.50. 
Series. Price, 35 cents each. (Three to one address for $1.00.) 


LIST OF BOOKS | SUGGESTION 14. $1.00 for our December Art Collection, consisting of 


25 Perry Pictures, Regular Size; 5 Perry Pictures, Extra Size ; 





Burne-Jones Reynolds Bonheur Raphael 
gear 0 Cant Wiree™ Gickto and His Followers. 2 Elson Prints; 10 Pictures in colors; 1 Souvenir Book. These 
Rembrandt Millet Botticelli Drawings by Italian Masters are to be our own selection. Every one beautiful. 


These sets are to be of our own selection. Of course you can order from our Catalog, but pictures can be shipped 
more promply if ordered by these suggestions. Send Money Order or Registered letter. }o not wait, but send to-day. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 9, Malden, Mass. 
Tremont Temple, BOSTON 76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


FR EE! | WHOLESALE BOOK _ IT PAYS T0 Send for our Illustrated Price-List, stat- 
ing what you have for binding and = 

Edition ‘on 1900-1901 GATALOG BIN D tity. We will make you a proposit on. 
Now ready. Costs 6 cents Postage to Mail. fads 6 by 9 YOUR Public and University Library Binding 


inches, advertisi 15,000 yen ° Bibles, Perl Heals, — aspecialty. Ask about our temporary 
ete., af Wholesale Prices, All books carried in stock. Best cate- | MAGAZINES spring binder for magazines and papers. 


log ever printed cmd sent free of char; 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. WARD BROTHERS. JACKSONVILLE. ILL 
’ meee . : 3 ad 
FAMOUS PICTURES ANGUAGES | stan 
. L { School use, &e. | 
One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. Cortina’s Method (complete). 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 




















Size 5% x8. 1700 subjects. 
Authors and homes, fener Casan s areht; ae Sool Gheanen em, 
tecture, etc. 225 on life a, vist. 175 Ma- phrenic 
donnas. Send 4 cents in stamps for 4 sample PHONOGRAPH = 10 Records, any language, $10 [aoentore oo 


a sollon page catalogue, illustrated Catalogue of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
ee R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 1 heh 
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HAT do you do with your 
hands when reciting ? 


Elocution 
Self=-Taught! 


Select Recitations, Orations, 
and Dramatic Scenes, with 
Action and Emphasis : : : 


By C. J. BIRBECK, 
Professor of Elocution and English Literature. 


With two plates, illustrating Arm Positions and Hand 
Movements. 


CLOTH, $1.00. 


Absolutely the only book of its kind ; contains 100 Standard 
Recitations, each carefully prepared, with complete and 
minute directions for Action, Gestures, and Emphasis. 

A diligent application and practice of the directions given 
in this book should enable the student to recite with the 
finished elocution of the most skilled actor. 


















Free by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for catalogue of plays, etc. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, 








41 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. 


Students, Teachers, Clergymen, 
and Bright, Intelligent Men and 
Women of Affairs in Every Town 
and Village. 


Chautauqua wants a bright, intelligent man 
or woman in every town to act as its agent 
this fall and winter, in distributing Chautauqua 
literature and encouraging the Chautauqua 
Courses of home reading and study. We offer 
an attractive financial proposition to persons who 
can devote a part or all of their time to solicitin 
individual readers, to forming literary clubs an 
circles, and to securing subscriptions to The 
Chautauqua Magazine. If you are willing to 
consider such a proposition, address 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 
Bureau of Extension (Dept. A), CLEVELAND, Ohio. 

























Chautauqua is now 27 years old, has gone into 
every State of the Union, has enrolled over a 
quarter of a million members, keeps in 
operation a great variety of courses of oor 
reading, conducts the largest summer school in 
the world, and holds every summer over sixty 
Chautauqua Assemblies in thirty different States, 
attracting over half a million people. This gives 
you some idea of its strength, its scope, and its 
influence. Address the 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSETIIBLY, 
Bureau of Extension (Dept. A), CLEVELAND, Ohio. 































BABY GOOSE;; His Adventures. 


By Fannie E. Ostranper, Designs by R. W. 

HIRcHERT, 

Rollicking Rhymes and Dashing Pictures. 
100 Colored Plates, Twelve tints used 
throughthe book. Thedelight of the little ones 
and the big ones too. Here are described the 
capers of the GosLinG, the cat, the clown, the 
lion, the pig, the Hindoo, the Chinaman, the 
maiden fair, the little darky, the monkey, the kits 
—and dozens of other actors in this brilliant little 
drama. Royal quarto, oblong shape. Covers in 
colors, in a box, $1.25. Ask for Baby Goose. 
Accept no substitute, 


H Ly A Splendid Story for Girls and Boys. 
Fireside Battles By Anniz G, Brown. Illustrated by 
JoserpH C, LEYENDECKER. An exquisite tale. Superb binding in 
silver and inks. Deluxe edition. 6vo, gilt top, in a box, $1.25. 


® 4 9 or, The Horn of Oberon. 
A Fairy Night Ss Dream By Katuarine E. CHap- 
MAN. A dainty story of the Fairies’ doings in the land of Titania. 
Ten exquisite full-page halt-tones. Frontispiece and cover in 
colors by GwyNNE Price. Royal quarto, in a box, $1.00. 


The Heart of a Boy fio thaseritee of Eomoxvo ve 


Amicis. 58superb pictures. 8vo, size. Superb binding in gold 














_and inks, gilt top, in a box, $1.25. De duxe edition. 





9, f 
The World’s Best Proverbs $77 gro, Cngiations 
Alphabetically arranged. A wise choice of brilliant sayings. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, Leather, gilt (8 extra portraits), $1.50. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 


LAIRD & LEE 263*265 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


BOYS! 


Send 10 cents to-day for 3 months’ trial 
subscription to 
THE— 


AMERICAN BOY 


Best Boys’ Paper in the World 


Pure, Inspiring. Departments: Stories, 
Successful Boys, Business Talks, Mone! 
Making, Books, Home, Church, School, Of- 
fice, Store, Factory, Farm, Journalism, 
Printing, Photography, Stamps, Coins, 
Curios, Orator and Debator, Science, Tra- 
vel, Puzzles and others. 32 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

A choice from 000 elegant premiums 
given for subscribers. $1.00a year. Trial 
3 months’ subscription for 10 cents. 


ee 


[From The Boston Herald.} 

“¢The A BC of Wall Street,’ by Mr. S. A. Nelson, is an inter- 
esting and instructive book for all who would familiarize them- 
selves with financial instruments and nora and the mech- 
anism of security and commodity markets and speculation as 
they are to be met in Wall Street. The work is replete with 
facts and definitions, and hardly anybody is so wise in financial 
lore that he may not learn something from this carefully pre- 
pared and nies eet book.” Postpaid for a dat 

ANNAPOLIS and WEST POINT. 

It costs the Government $7,000 to educate a Naval Cadet; 
it costs the American Boy nothing. The Annapolis, West Point, 
and Military School Handbook, edited by Mr. S. A. Nelson, tells 
how to secure appointments to Annapolis, West Point, and the 
Schoolship St. Mary’s, the Naval Apprentice Training-School at 
Newport; also chapters on the Marine Corps; Pay in the Army 
and Navy; the Army Staff, etc. Postpaid 50 cents; cloth $1. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

8S. A. NELSON, 16 Park Place, New York. 
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FREE TRAVELLING 





FOR SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DECORATION. 
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ART EXHIBITS 

















Our Travelling Collections of the best pictures for School, Library, and 
Home Decoration, chosen from the great Galleries of the world, including 
Carbons and Photogravures, we send, free of charge, to Public and Private 
Schools, Libraries, and Women’s Clubs. They have raised over $25,000.00 
for Educational Institutions. Write for particulars. 

Our beautifully illustrated catalogue of miscellaneous pictures, 5 cents. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART COMPANY, 257D Fifth Ave., New York City. 



















, <a 
— NOW AT — 

249 Fifth Avenue, 

cor. 28th St., New York. 


No other Branch House 
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Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and Draw - 
ings by Old and Modern Masters; Ancient and Mod- 
ern Architectures and Sculptures. 

Entire Collection About 100,000 Plates. 


An EXTRACT from our General Catalogue, containing about 1250 of 
the most celebrated Subjects and 360 IMustrations, will be sent on appli- 
cation. Price 50 cents. Free to Educational Institutions. 


in America. BRAUN, CLEMENT & CIE. 
) $9099966000000009000000000000009 00000090 000000000000000000000008 
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A 20th Century Proposition 


An opportunity that will never occur again in the lifetime of any person now living 








Webster’s International 
Dictionary 


‘¢The Authentic, Unabridged, Re= 
vised, and Enlarged Edition,’’ 


Printed this year, 1900, Pronounced the 
Standard of Perfection by all the high- 
est authorities in every state, occupation, 
and profession. Thefamily educator. All 
school books and public education based 
upon it. Pages 2,126, illustrations 4,000, 





ar, 


weight 15 lbs., one volume. 















WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


i 10x13 inches, thickness 44% inch Trade-mark borne only by the genuine 
aa ; i vatheuatcn) 2 authentic, unabridged, revised, and en- We do the Rest 











Absolutely Free of Cost 
Write this Postal 
INSTANTLY : 

Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 
How can I get the great Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary absolutely free of cost 


as advertised in REVIEW OF REVIEWS? 
Add your name, post-office, and State. 
















larged edition.” 
PLAN ARETE 
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Beacon Lights 


Busy Man’s Library. 











Jewish Heroes and Prophets, 
Old Pagan Civilizations, 
Antiquity, 

Middle Ages, 

Renaissance and Reformation, 
Great Warriors and Statesmen, 
Great Women, 

Iodern European Statesmen, 
American Statesmen, and 





Nineteenth Century Writers. 
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$1.00 BRINGS THE TEN VOLUMES FOR INSPECTION. 
Can be retained on easy monthly payments, Send for Description and Critical opinions. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 47 E. Tenth ST., New York. 
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of History. 
By Dr. JOHN LORD. 


“A stimulating historian.”-—JouNn Fiske. 

“It is read as eagerly as a work of fiction, and at 
the same time is absolutely authentic.’”’—F, W. Gun- 
sAuLus, D 

‘* The clearest statement of the greatest men and 
epochs that have made our civilization.’’—Prof. S. D. 
Fess, Ohio Normal College. 












‘“©No other man in the country has done more 
to advance historical studies tor those who most 
need them,”—Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, Cambridge. 
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EDUCATIONAL“ ART PUBLISHERS 
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‘“American Woods”? 


is a publication on the 
trees of the United 
States, illustrated by 
actual specimens of the 
woods. The speci- 
mens are mounted in 
separable p:.ges, to 
facilitateexamination, 
and are incased with 
the text (giving full 
information as to dis- 
tribution, properties, 
uses, etc.) in a neat, 
book-like cover. (Send 
for circulars and in- 
close 10 cents for sam- 
ple specimens.) 
Preparations of Woods for 
Stereopticon and Microscope. 


Wooden Cards for all fancy 
and business purposes. 











(Samples free.) 


What Critics say of ‘‘ AMERICAN WOODS.” 


‘I know of no work so well calculated to make young people fall in love with trees.’—Prof. EH. Russell. 
**You must be working more in the interest of mankind generally than for yourself, to furnish so much for so small a compensa- 


tion.”"—C. H. Baker, C.E 


** A work where plant life does the writing, and which no one can read without thinking.”—Suft. G. A. Parker. 
‘* A valuable accession to any library or parlor.” —Buffalo Express. 


Address 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 












THE 
LITTLE ARTIST 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER EXPLAINS 
ITSELF. 
Mr. Ernest Knaufft. 
Dear Sir: é 

You will pardon me for writing to you, but I must 
congratulate you on the “ Little Artist.” My little boy, 
who will be six years of age in Oct. has never shown 
any inclination to draw; but since receiving the ‘‘ Little 
Artist,” and having it explained to him, he spends a 
good deal of time in putting up honeysuckle leaves and 
trying to draw them in silhouette (of course he was 
first shown how) and trying to draw boats that he has 
‘seen, and cups and saucers out of hishead. Asa matter 
of course, he does not draw, neither dol expect one of 
his age to do so, but the “Little Artist” awakened in 
him an interest in the subject; and that, in my Judg- 
ment, is now the principal thing. Besides this he ts, if 
7 am not greatly mistaken, gradually developing some 
idea of form, as his efforts seem to improve. He makes 
lines lighter and his lines are more accurate. Again] 
must congratulate you. I want to send in my subscrip- 
tion for your Magazine for children, but have mislaid 
the title and price. I will send the amount of it and 
my billas soonas I hear from you. Yours why: 






















The Little Artist is only 25c. a year. 


THE 
ART STUDENT 


17th Vol. Edited by Ernest KNaurFrt. §1 a year; 
with Drawing for Printers (a text-book with over 100 
illustrations, price $2.00) and THE LITTLE ARTIST, 
all for $2.25! Address 
THE ART STUDENT, 
132 W. 23d Street, - - NEW YORK. 
















“THE PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS,” 


A forked road confronts every man when he takes the burden 
of life’s duties upon himself. Woe be to him who takes the wrong 
one, as he is surely wrecked among the many pitfalls. If he has 
been previously warned and prepared, the way is open for him to 
avoid this, and enter upon a life in which success in all he under- 
takes will be the ruling element. 

‘*The Principles of Success, by a Man of the World,”’ grasps the 
thread right at the beginning, allowing the reader to slowly un- 
wind it for himself. Every incident on life’s stage that could 
possibly affect your welfare has been carefully noted by this keen, 
thoughtful writer. As a result, his work will enable every boy and 
man to go onward and upward, and when descending the vale of 
years, he can calmly review the past from a standpoint of ease 
and plenty. All our lessons of life are drawn from others; draw 
yours from this author, and you will never regret it. 

Flexible, corded cloth, gilt top, by mail, postpaid, soc., at all 
first-class book-shops. 


ZIMMERMAN’S, 


156 Fifth Awe., - NEw YorK. 








NEW YORK CITY. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU 


HAS EARNED ITS REPUTATION THROUGH THE 
QUALITY OF THE TEACHERS SUPPLIED. 


HIGH GRADE TEACHERS NOW WANTED FOR ALL 
KINDS OF POSITIONS, 


Is there a position open in your school? Do you want a better 
position or know where a teacher is wanted? If so, write full 
particulars atonce. Every letter confidential. Reference manual 
and form for stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, MANAGER. 


No. 61 E. 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
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MEXICO? 





Modern Mexico 


is the only illustrated monthly magazine published 
descriptive of that Republic. Now in its sixth 
successful year. Careful attention paid to tropical 
agriculture, mining, railroading, commerce, manu- 
facturing, etc., giving all possible information on 
the progress of Mexico. Beautifully illustrated. 
Price, $1 per year. 

Send all orders 

direct to... 














The Standard Guide 


to the City of Mexico and Vicinity. The finest 
souvenir of Mexico ever published. Over one 
hundred pages of interesting historical and descrip- 
tive matter regarding the famous old Aztec city. A 
hundred handsome illustrations from the latest 
photographs. Sent, postpaid, to any address, for 





MODERN MEXICO, 


fifty cents. 


120 NORTH FOURTH i. 
ST. — MO., U, S 

















A WELCOME crash iy ANY HOME 








SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES 


Everyone likes a college song, and this book is an 
ideal gift to place on the piano for one’s friends to 
enjoy, even though one sings not at all himself | 
CLOTH, IN TASTEFUL DESIGN FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAY 

All the NEW songs - $7.50 postpaid - All the OLD songs } 
AT ALL BOOK STORES anp MUSIC DEALERS 

or sent on approval by the Publishers 
HINDS & NOBLE, 4-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


‘John Sherman’s Recollections; 


Our Price, Publisher’s Price, $10 ; 
$2 25 The greatest history of 3 
TY 








modern times—a historv 
of finance—the best political history 
of the last fifty years—an authority 
on all themes of vital importance to 
our well-being as a nation—lucidly 
and beautifully written by the Hon. 
John Sherman, who spent forty years } 
in the National House, Senate, and 4 
Cabinet—two royal octavo volumes— 3} | 
nearly 1,250 pages—finely illustrated 
—richly and substantially bound in 
sheep—library style and marble edges 
—most appropriate as a holiday gift. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


NEW YORK MAIL ORDER STORE, 
396-398 Broadway, New York. 
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UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS, sant free. 


Address P, 0. M. x Unitarian C hurch, Jamaice F Plain 
oA a 


Tolstol 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D, 4 fascinating 


TOLSTOIL. his family and home life, with ath vivid + at 
of personal experiences in Russia. Vital points of his great 
works on religion and art are presented with new interest. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer & Sta: “. Stockham’s work is a 
fascinating account of her Any to the Samous Russian.” 

The New Spirit by HAVELOCK ELLIS ins the same vol- 
ume gives an eloquent at de into TOL Oo} a ta “es 
pastocoehy. Chicago Tribune: “A deserve YU nol 

Literary World: “Ardent, Cg a naga eens 
Illustrated. Bound in Art Vellu paid $1.00 


STOCKHAM PUBLISHING CO., 56 FIFTH AVE., cHICAao. ILL. 
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Clipping Newspapers is our Business. 

We furnish thousands of busy people with the best 
things printed on any particular subject, or all that is pub- 
lished about it everywhere. Send for Booklet which tells 
you of uses of Press Clippings. 

CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 
161 Lasalle St. Chicago. 












French Calendars 


| With daily quotations from the best French authors, at 4oc., soc., 


60c., 75C., $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 each, postpaid. 
Send for Holiday Catalegue of French Books. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 2° = = #£New York. 













publish it. 


Over 100 pages 














Mention the American 
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your 50c. reaches us on or before January 1,1901. 
It places the cleverest, brightest and most up- to-date magazine in your hands 
every month for a year for Half the Regular Price—much less than it costs to 
The “NATIONAL” is thoroughly American, now in its 12th vol- 
ume, full ofjust the reading you want from cover to cover. 

TIMELY TOPICS, 


BRIGHT STORIES, 


the “NATIONAL” for years. Send your 50c. 
Subscription price $1.00 a year after January 1, 
Address The National Magazine, 91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Joe Mitchell Chappie, 


ae 


Think what this means! 


» WASHINGTON AFFAIRS, 
CLEVER ILLUSTRATIONS, 


each month. President McKinley has subscribed for and read 
to-day—while you think of it. 




























An Opportunity 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS | go onty 50 cents 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the World’s 
Choicest Productions in English Literature 





SELECTIONS 


POE . . . Fall of the House of Usher 
—ti igeia—The Cask of Amontillado— 
The Assignation— MS. Found in a 
Bottle— The Black Cat— The Gold 
Bug. 

IRVING, . . Rip Van Winkle: Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow—The Devil and Tom 
Walker— The Voyage—Westminster 
Abbey—Stratford-on-Avon—The Stout 
Gentleman, 


WEBSTER __.. Adams and Jefferson— Re- 
ply to Hayne. 

HAWTHORNE Dr. Heidegger's Experiment 
—The Birthmark—Ethan Brand— 
Wakefield—Drowne’s Wooden Image 
—The Ambitious Guest—The Great 
Stone Face—The Gray Champion. 

THACKERAY The Book of Snobs—Round- 
about Papers—Ballads. 

LINCOLN . . Speeches — Letters —*“ Lin- 
coln’s Lost Speech.” 


FRANKLIN . Autobiography—Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanack—Selected Essays—Let- 
ters, 


CARLYLE. . Essays—Life of Sterling— 
The French Revolution—Cromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches—Sartor Resartus 
—Past and Present. 


MACAULAY ., Essays—History of England. 


RUSKIN . The Two Boyhoods—The 
Slave-Ship—The Mountain Gloom— 
The Mountain Glory—Venice: St. 
Mark’s—Art and Morals—The Mys- 
tery of Life—Peace. 


p . The Two Races of Men— 
New Year’s Eve—Imperfect Sympa- 
thies—Dream—Children: A Reverie— 
A Dissertation Upon Roast Pig—On 
Some of the Old Actors— Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading — 
The Superannuated Man—Old China 
—Letters. 


DE QUINCEY. The Affliction of Childhood 
—Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater: The Pleasures of Opium, The 
Pains of Opium—On the Knocking at 
the Gate in Macbeth—The English 
Mail-Coach: Going Down With Vic- 
tory, The Vision of Sudden Death— 
Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow. 


Each volume has an Introduction by BLiss 
PERRY. ~ 


LAMB 











FOR ONE YEA 
vamesaaiaaibene iene | down and 50 cents 


per month for ten 
months. 





The Little Masterpiece Library is edited by 
PROFESSOR BLISS PERRY, formerly of Prince- 
ton, now Editor of the Adtantic Monthly. It is no 
hastily selected compilation for an ephemeral sale. 
The Editor has chosen, with the greatest care and 
conscientiousness, those chefs d’ceuvres of the 
greatest English-speaking writers which are of such 
beauty and value as to be at the foundation of Eng- 
lish culture. 

Yet how many people can say that they have thoroughly 
assimilated, or even hastily read, each and every one of 
these immortal works ? 

The binding and printing of the volumes are 
beautifully executed. The size and shape so con- 
venient that the books fairly invite the reading that 
every intelligent American would want to have as a 
part of his or her intellectual culture. Each volume, 
bound in handsome red cloth, contains a beautiful 
photogravure frontispiece of the celebrated writer 
whose masterpiece it contains. 

A more charming addition to a library, one that 
will be really read, or a more tasteful Christmas gift, 
could not be imagined. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Review or Reviews, under Dr. Albert Shaw’s 
editorship, is rapidly increasing its hold on the intel- 
lectual life of America. Undoubtedly it will prove 
more indispensable than ever in this coming year, 
when Americans will have vastly more interest in 
international and all public affairs than they have 
had in any past period, as in addition to its sum- 
ming up of current American happenings and the cur- 
rent literature of five continents, the magazine gives 
the one comprehensive monthly account of affairs 
in other parts of the world printed for American 
readers. 


HOW PAYMENTS OF ONLY FIFTY CENTS CAN OBTAIN BOTH 
THE MASTERPIECES AND THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


On receipt of a postal, we will send a coin card in which you can place the first payment of 50 cents. 


The ‘* Little Masterpieces” 


will be immediately sent to you, and the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be mailed 
for a year from such date as you desire. 


If you are not pleased with the transaction after receiving the 


books, you may return them at any time within a month, and your advance payment will be refunded. 


Address THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 
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Universities and Sollonee. 





District oF CoLumsiA, Washington, 3d and 'T Sts., N. E. 





Washington College for Young Ladies. 


Located within the National Capital; charming park of ten 
acres; enlarged building; elegantly furnished rooms; college 
physician. Preparatory, certificate, college courses; music, art, 
elocution. Value of school property $250,000. A few vacancies 
on second half-year. Send for catalogue. 

F, MENEFEE, President. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 112 Clark Street. winte ilies 

° ¢ nter Quar’ 
Illinois College of Law. ints Quarter begins 
year. Day and Evening Schools. Large faculty. 200 students 
in residence. 3 years LL.B. course. 2 years course for college 
graduates. 100 Special Scholarships. Send for catalogue. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION BY MAIL if desired. 

H. N. OGDEN, Ph.D., LL.D., Prest. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 254 Forty-seventh Street. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital of Chicago, Ill. The fortieth annual 


course of lectures com- 
menced September 12, 1900. New college building. Equality 
in sex. New hospital of 225 beds now open. Send for announce- 
ment. JOSEPH R. Coss, M.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Emerson College of 
Oratory. 


Largest in America. 22d year opened 


Oct. 16, 1900. Address, for circular, 





CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw York Ciry. 

The professional school of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, 
and instructors in normal schools and col- 
leges. Open to both sexes. Fellowships 
and scholarships amounting to $5,750 an- 
nually. 


Ceachers 
College 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 


Asheville College. 

For young women. Founded 1842. Thorough and elegant 
equipment. College, seminary, and preparatory courses. Beau- 
tifully situated. Superb climate. Handsomely illustrated bro- 
chure of information free. ARCHIBALD A. JONES, A.M., Prest. 








OHIO, Defiance. 


Defiance College. 


Collegiate, Business, Preparatory, Shorthand, Teachers, and 
Elocution, Music, and Art Schools. Expenses very low. Send 
for catalogue. JOHN R. H. SATCHAW, A.M., D.D., President. 





VIRGINIA, Lynchburg. 


Piedmont Business College. 


** The best-equipped school in the State.”” Usual Departments. 
Both sexes. Novacation. Secures positions. Scholarship, $45.00. 
Special Discounts now. Write. J. W. GILES, A.M., President. 











V  gslaaneeeteia’ and Preparatory, 
Boys. 





CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


Our book will make a felicitous revelation about the possibili- 
ties open to your boy in the life of a successful school. No new 
boy taken older than 13. $500. FREDERICK §. CURTIS. 





CoNNECTICUT, Cornwall. 


The Cornwall School. 


For college or business. Manual training. 
Ball, etc. Descriptive book free. 
F. M. McGAw, F. E. BRAGDON, Principals. 


Tennis, Croquet, 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
Greenwich Academy. 


Home for 10 Boys. Ideal combination school and home life 
for ten pupils, 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. Thorough mental, moral, and physical training. 
75th year of Academy. J.H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 


The Norwalk University School. 

A thoroughly modern boarding-school for boys. Two college 
preparatory, and two finishing courses. Gymnasium, bowling 
alleys, and all modern equipments. Careful individual training 
by experienced teachers. W. G. CHASE, A.B., Head-Master. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


The Washington School for Boys. 


It combines, through its location on the heights overlooking 
Washington, the advantages of country life and of city culture. 
Athletic field of four acres. Only twelve boys admitted to the 
large Mansion. For year-book, address the Head Master, 

Louis LEVERETT HOOPER, A.M. 





MARYLAND, Easton. 


Nautical Academy. 


A School where boys are happy. Preparatory for Annapolis 
and the colleges. Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, Boat Building, 
Cruising, Horsemanship. Send for Register. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 
Elm Hill, a Private School and Home 
for Feeble- Minded Youth. 


Exceptional advantages for this class. 4 cottages. 260 acres. 
Send for circular. GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School. 


Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. Individual 
teaching. Elementary classes. F. B. KNAPP, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


Williston Seminary. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. 
New athletic field with quarter-mile track. Opened September, 
1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., siieiaite: 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


Dummer Academy. 
Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. (Harvard). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Prepares boys for college 


Worcester Academy. or stientific school. Build. 
ings of modern construction. New Science hall, seven groups 
of laboratories. Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. 
Oval and cinder track. = year began Sept. 11, 1900. 

nh WW ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin. 





ESSEX FELLS, Caldwell, New Jersey. 


Kingsley School for Young Boys. 
Residence new, roomy, homelike. Steam heat, pie light, 
all improvements. We aim to get the best out of the boy— 
body, mind, spirit. No overpressure. Class and individual 
teaching. J. R. CAMPBELL, Headmaster. 
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NEW JERSEY, Summit. 


St. George’s Hall. (roth Year.) 


A Boys’ ScHOOL. Change of location. This school will reopen 
in a new location. The Hallisa splendid brick building in the 
midst of a Park of over 100 acres. Opportunities are offered for 
Golf, Tennis, and all boys’ sports. The best educational advan- 
tages, as hitherto. Certificate admits to Cornelland Lafayette. 
References: The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Newark, Fatner Hunt- 
ingdon, The Rev. Dr. G. M. Christian, The Rev. D. L. Schwartz. 
‘Terms, $500; under twelve, $450. 

HARTMAN NAYLOR, Head-Master. 





NEW YORK, Ithaca. 


The University Preparatory School. 

A fitting-place for Cornell University. Open all the year. Of 
the school President Schurman says: “I give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curriculum render it a 
most desirable preparatory school for the university.” Send 
for catalogue. CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Principal. 





NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie. rer i 
4 : e developing of strong, 
Riverview Academy. sturdy, brainy men, fitted 


for foremost ranks, is the way the training trends at Riverview. 
If you want your boy to be a success, write us. U. S. Army 
Officer detailed as Military Instructor. 65th year. 

J.B. BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 





PRE NOTIN ANA, Comeenerne. ak 

__ $250. Successful school. One of the best 
Maplewood to infuse with energy, to wake up boys 
to duties of life. Prepared for business or college. New 
gymnasium. Under 13 years, $230. Location beautiful, elevated, 
healthy. Notobacco. Rev. F. A. Gacks says: “ Itis the safest 
and best school for boys of which I have any knowledge.” 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE (Yale), A.M., Principal. 





Grammar School of Racine College 


Aschool to which careful parents may entrust 


their sons. Positive moral and social train- 
ing. Young lads carefully educated until 
ready forany Eastern or Western Univer- 
sity. Beautiful grounds of go acres on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. Nearly 50 years 
of successful work. Send for prospectus. 
REV. HENRY D. ROBINSON, A. M., Warden, Racine, Wis. 











Military. 





CONNECTICUT, Cheshire. 


The Cheshire Academy. 


The 107th year began Tuesday, September 18, 1900. A Pre- 
paratory School of the highest order for college or for business. 
ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A., Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 


New Jersey Military Academy 
(formerly Freehold Institute) 


Thorough preparation for College or Business. 
For illustrated 
. WRIGHT, A.M. 


56th gre 
U. S. Army officer detailed by War _— 
catalogue, address Col. C. J 





—— 





NEW JERSEY, Montclair. 


The Montclair Military Academy 


thirteen miles from New York, on the Eastern slope of 
the Orange Mountains, 500 feet elevation. A separate 
residence for Senior Cadets, a well-equipped gymna- 
sium with instructor, West Point Commandant. 

Preparation for the best Colleges and government 
Academies—Classes small—Boys taught how to study 
—Time saved in preparation for college. 

For catalogue, address 


J. G. MACVICAR, Head-Master, 
4 Walden Place. 





NEW YOR, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 

86th year. References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, L.H.D., Charles B. Hubbell, formerly President Board of 
Education New York City. For beautifully illustrated year 
book, address THE PRINCIPALS. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 


Pennsylvania Military College. 


pg te 5°s Year. Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry 
(B.S.), Arts (A.B.).. Thorough Preparatory Courses. Infantry, 
Artillery, Cavalry. Catalogues of Col. C. E. Hy ATT, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 

On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. Penn- 
sylvania’s leading preparatory boarding-school, under the mili- 
tary system. Rates—Lower School, $500; Upper School, $600. 
Illustrated catalogue. Rev. JOHN D. SKILTON, A.M., Principal. 





VERMONT, Northfield. oe 6 
: * s HE MILITARY COLLEGE OF 

Norwich University. “tix srare or Vermont. 

In the heart of the Green Mountains. The nursery of Gen- 
erals and Admirals. Over 700 representatives in Mexican, Civil, 
and.Spanish Wars. Oldest military college in the country. 
Courses in Civil Engineering, Arts, Chemistry, Science, and 
Literature. Expenses very small; tuition rates low. 

Catalogue on application. 








Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 
Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain 

breezes. New buildings; gymnasium ; special care of health. 
Certiticates admit to Eastern Colleges. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


44 miles from N. Y. City. Primary, Academic, and College 
Preparatory Classes. Music, Art, and the Languages. New 
buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium. 29th year. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
The Catharine Aiken School, Quburbanto 


Certificate admits to leading Colleges. Academic, College-Pre- 
paratory, and Special courses. Out-of-door classes in nature- 
study throughout the year. For circular, etc., address Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN (Wellesley, B.A.), Prin. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles St. Ave. 


Notre Dame College for Young Women 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Regular and Elec- 
tive Courses. Extensivegrounds. Location unsurpassed. Sub- 
urb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, completely equipped. 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
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‘Ahendndoat and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 


! 


Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
Bradford Academy. is03-1900. Fully equipped 


for the higher education of yoang women. Music, Art, Classical, 
and Scientific courses of study; also Preparatory and Optional. 
Year began Sept. 19, 1900. Miss IpA C. ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Canton, near Boston. 


Sherman Hall. Home School for Girls. 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Miss SARAH W. AMES, Principal. 





ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Wells. Special preparation for the Bar- 
nard, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe examinations. Fine opportunity 
for athletics. Four acres of ground for outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
Near Wellesley 


Walnut Hill School for Girls. ‘334 Boston’ 


Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Adv2nced courses 
offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basketball. Catalogue 
and Views sent on application. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Ba ~ * 
s FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Howard Seminary 18th year opened Sept. 19, 1900. 
Terms, $350 to $400 per year. Academic, College- Preparatory, 
and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. Well-equipped 
Library and Laboratories. Gymnasium. 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 80 West Street. 


Froebel School and Kindergarten Nor- 

P ti f Kind ti k. 

mal Class. Pecure ann ocastinn Prepamnibes ond 
Post-Graduate work. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST. 





NEW JERSEY, Englewood (half-hour from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, 


Miss E. W. FARRAR, ' Principals. 





NEW JERSEY, Pompton, ‘“‘ Pamlico.” 


The Henry C. de Mille. 


Seventh year of the Henry C. de Mille School 
for Girls reopened Oct. 2, 1899. Number limited. 
Vacancies few. A beautiful home-school in the 
country. Advantages of New York City. Allde- 
partments. Thorough training in sewing, cooking, and house- 
keeping. Send for circular. 








NEW YORK, Irvington-on-Hudson (45 min. from New York). 

will receive, for 1900-1901, 

The Bennett Schoo a limited number of girls 

wishing fine works in Science, Music, Art, French, German, 

English, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, and Prepara- 

tion for Foreign Travel. Special tutoring in other branches. 
For catalogue, address Miss MAY F. BENNETT. 





NEW YORK, New York, 25 West 55th Street. 


Miss Keller’s School. 








NEw YORK, New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


Classical School for Girls. 

18th year. Opened Oct. 3. Boarding and day pupils. Certifi- 
cate admits to college. Diplomas at completion of graduate 
and music courses. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, Principal. 





NEW YORK, New York City, Riverside Drive, Eighty-fifth 
and Eighty-sixth Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 





NEw YORK, New York, 13 and 15 West 86th St., Central Park. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 





NEw YORK, New York, 30, 32, 34 East Fifty-seventh Street. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





NEw YORK, Pelham Manor (half-hour from New York). 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 

Girls. Arrangements for Young Children. City 
Annex for Special Students. 





NEw YORK, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


Ossining School for Girls. 


33d year began Sept. 26th. 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 





TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 


The Castle. Beautifully located. Advantages city and suburb. 
Endorsed by the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


For illustrated circulars D address Miss C. E. MAson, LL.M. 





The Balliol School, Utica, N. Y. 
For girls. College-preparatory and general courses. 
LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL SAUNDERS, A.B., Ph.D. 
EpDITH ROCKWELL HALL, A.B. 





OHIO, Cincinnati, 9 to 17 Lenox Place, Avondale. 


The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 


Preparation for college and foreign travel. Advanced courses 
in Language, Literature, History, and Art. Diplomas given. 
Address Mrs. EMMA P. SMITH MILLER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co 


Linden Hall Seminary. 


A Moravian Boarding-School for Girls. 
Founded 1794. Rey. CHAS. D. KREIDER, Principal. 





Ou10, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Av. 


Froebel Sissi Train- 
The Misses Law’ Ss ing, School. 16th year, faculty 
of six, new building. Medical supervision, personal attention. 


Certificate and Diploma Courses. 
— ” Mary E. LAw, M.D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
ND WELLESLE 
Walnut Lane School 47° ° Eee naroar 


For Girls : Complete Course—Kindergarten to College. For 
Boys: Thorough Grounding in Elementary Branches. Both Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. 
courses combined with Manual Training. Playground. Tennis Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin. 
Court. Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 
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Academical and Pree, 
GIRLS. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, No. 109 S. 20th Street (bet. 
Wainut and Chestnut Streets). 


Mid-City School for Girls. 


English, French, German, Music, Art, History of Art. Limited 
in number. Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Princ. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


Mrs. Lucia Polk Chapman and Miss 


Jones SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COMEGYS AND MISS 
» BELL. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. For circulars, address Miss C. S. JONES. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburg, East End. 


Pennsylvania College for Women. 


31st Year. Location combines beauty and space of country 
with city advantages. Collegiate and College Preparatory De- 
partments, Music, Art, and Physical Culture. 

Address Rev. CHALMERS MARTIN, A.M. (Princeton), Pres. 








Academical and Preparatory, 
BOTH SEXES. 


STAMMERING 


Our new Institute provides superior accommoda- Cc U 4 E D 


tions for one hundred students. Surroundings home- 
like, moral and wholesome. Facilities for training 
unequaled elsewhere, 

Refer by permission to Hon. H. 8. Pingree, Governor of 
Mich., Hon. Wm. C. Maybury, ante of Detroit, Rev. Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, D. D., D., Pastor Calvary Bap‘ist 
Church, New York City, Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Additional age ey furnished on request. Our 
200 page book, “The Origin and Treatment of 
Stammering,” the largest and most instructive 
book of its kind ever published, sent FREE to any 
address for 6 cts. in stamps to cover postage. Ask 
also for a FREE sample copy of ** The Phono- 
Meter,” a monthly paper exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Answer this Adv. at once, Xa 


Tho Lewis School, 11 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES 


Madison Square, 1122 Broadway, New York 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
London, Paris, Berlin. 

Over 100 Branches in Europe and America. 
Pupils beginning in one school can continue in any other. 
Lessons free of charge. Native teachers only. 


arded two gold and two silver medals at PARIS 
EXPOSITION for best and most practical method. 


French With or Without Master, 2 vols., each,........ $1.00 








N Ve 
GEO, ANDREW LEWIS, 
ddresS who stammered for more 


than twenty years. 





Trial 





German With or Without Master..................... 1.00 
Spanish With or Without Master, 2 vols., each., 1.00 
A Practical Smattering of Spanish.,.............. 30c. 
SE yO SINE 0565 5.55.55 005 5 0:09 6:60 59 554i es'eepsicmie 25c. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 


: ’ 
Friends’ School. 

Founded by Friends over a century ago, but open to all de- 
nominations. Endowed. Eighteen States represented last year. 
Ideal combination of home and school life. 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 


Hor STAMMER at'cunen 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in operation for 16 years, 
and in that time hundreds of the most severe cases have been 
permanently cured. Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, of Yale University, 
writes: ‘‘In two cases in which I have extended acquaintance, 
the cure is eminently successful.” Send for new 67-page book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 


1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sixteenth year. EDWIN S. ths, Founder and President. 

















0 nelaenttiol. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY.) 
Began its twelfth year September 25, 1900. Number of stu- _ 
dents limited. Miss AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 





NEw YorK, New York City, 308 W. 59th St. 
Dr. Savage Gymnasium and N. Y. Nor- 
mal School of Physical Education. 
Now open. llth Season. A thorough course of training de- 


signed to prepare students for teachers of physical education. 
Circulars. 





NEW YORK, New York, 101 E. 23d St. 
Packard Commercial School. 


Forty-third year. Thousands who are prominent in all de- 
partments of business to-day owe their success to the thorough 
business training received at the Packard School. All com- 
mercial branches. Individual instruction. Students may enter 
at any time. 





NEw YORK, New York, 31 Fifth Ave. 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic 
School A practical stage education. Student 

* Matinees. Capable Instructors. Classes 

Physical Culture, Elocution, etc. Evening Classes. 
Prospectus. ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT, Dir. 





NEW YORK, New York City, 356 West Twentieth Street. 


Albert W. Berg. 


Piano,Organand Harmony. Manuscript Music revised for 
publication. Office, 25 Union Square(Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 





PENNSYLVANIA; North Wales (P. O. Box 41). 
Academy and School of Business. 


Thirty-fourth year. Graduates take highest honorsin college. 
Motto: “Learn By Doing.” 
S. U. BRUNNER, Principal. 








Correspondence. 


ILLUSTRATING 


also Designing 
Taught by Mail, and Newspaper 
Sketching. _ Best methods. Prepares 
quickly for rng work. Largest and 
inet practical school. Incorporated. Indi- 
vidual instruction adapted to all. Students 
enthusiastic Easy terms. Write to-day for full 
particulars. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
82 N. Penn. Street, INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


SH ORTER and pay afterward. Or can pay 
for your own course by secur- 
ing other students for us on the 
SHORTHAND.“3:)"""" 
@ Address 


D. R. STRAYER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Baltimore, Md. 













You can learn it in ten weeks 
by taking our mail course and 
studying one hour a day. It is 
just what you need. We want 
to prove it. You may learn first 
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STUDY LAW AT HOME, 


Able professors; latest and best text books; prepares 
for bar in any State. One student writes: ‘Have 
learned more law i in three weeks under your instruc- 
tion than I megane | ja four ee pa Jn, a law office.” 
Ninth zone. Writ x sail part cul 
CHICAGO CORRESPOND ENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
REAPER BLOCK, CHICACO. 


Our Students 3 are ars Making Money! p 


LAW» 


Corresp ondence 
ur methods are original 
and different from ell AmStruction 
others. Don’t delay writing for full particulars if 
you Want to make the most Of yecennt C) portant 
ties. Successful graduates in all parts of v We 
uarantee to we pare for all bar hast tad, 
Jourse leads to Degrees LL. B. and LL. M. from our 
resident institution— Tediauanetee eo a of Law. 
Moderate rates. Easy terms. Write to-day for full laformacion, 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, . 
32 Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

































































<o 


Black and White 
A Book for Art Students! 
FULL OF PICTURES BY F. HOLME, 


Free onapplication. THE SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATION 703 


26 E.VanBuren St. a They settled their differences thus: 
CHICA GO. [= Nowadays we appeal to the law. The 
former was more picturesque—the 
latter more sensible, and the 
va Sees ~ Sprague Correspondence School of Law 


the original school in this line, offers the most 


HOME THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO | practical way of entering this learned and remu- 



















offers over 225 elementary and college courses | poe ni profession, outside of the regular law 


by correspondence in 28 of its Depart- 

STU DY ments, including Pedagogy, History, the Lan- AY < Ul dy 
guages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, : 

Zoélogy, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal, 

University credit is granted for college courses successfully com- 

pleted. Work may begin at any time. For circular, address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. C), Cuicaco, It. 





Penne See ae ee 4 


Un. needs. Long- -established. 
ful. Prac- 
Ry’ Instructors experi- 





Oo Thorough, scientific course adapted to 


at home 





Ph enced and competent. 

4 popular We offer a preparatory, college or business 
oor? in, j law course, which can be pursued at home, in 
Pate spare time. Does not interfere with other pur- 
P crauivan opal &y suits. We have graduates everywhere, distin- 

given preference A rH 1 st: 
at hberal rates. Students nto guished, successfu!, who utilized only the spare 
successful and pleased. Ne moments otherwise wasted, and inthem acquired 
scriptive catalogue free. pe eg S that which has made them achieve distinction 


Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 


No. 109 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich: and success. Our special offer to new students 


willinterest YOU. A postal will bring catalogue 
and full details. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 


| 
| 
Our courses in law are con- 
LAW 1 BY MAIL ducted by Hon. Chas. A. Ray, | 104 Majestic Buliding, Detroit, Mich. 
| 





ana. Send for free Catalogue No, C-6. 
Columbian Correspondence es, 
No. 225 Per . 225 Pennsylvania Ave., 8. E., Washington, D 


late Chief Justice Supreme Court of Indi- V 
a 








ILLUSTRATING wy'tzi 


Home lessons by ee known illustrators. Highly Pettehies takes 
@pare hours only; practical instruction es per, 
mere! a 





Pape: ‘4 
pags beginners and advan: 

dents. By our methods students have 
become successful illustrators. Only 
adoquate school of its kind. | 


N.Y, SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114.W. 34th St., M.Y. Cataiog treo 
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HOME STUDY 


For Business 





~UCCESS depends upon training. Prepare for a 
good-paying position and promotion is 
sure. We give a thorough Business Edu- 
cation at our school or by MAIL, at the student’s 
HOME. No interference with work—only spare 
time required, 

The first school of its kind in America, Has 
largest enrollment and most complete, practical 
courses in Bookkeeping, Business Forms, Office 
Methods, Commercial Law, Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, Shorthand, Letter-Writing, Civil Service, 
and English branches. Established 46 YEARS, 

Students from every State. Highly indorsed, 
Send for free Catalogue. Trial lesson, 10 cents. 

A well-known school of National reputation. 


RYANT & STRATTON 


Business and Shorthand School, 


No. 459 COLLEGE BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN Biz Sete ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Boston, Mass, 


(Chartered by Commonwealth of Massachusetts.) 













Why don’t you get in the 
Advertising Business ? 


e 

is asci- 

nating and profitable business by mail. 
PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL, 

521 Medinah Temple, Chicago, Ill, 











Teachers’ Agencies. 


T#e PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families, 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








NEW YORK, Albany, 81 Chapel Street. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. As- 
sists teachers in obtaining positions. Rents and sells School 
Property. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 












DZ 











| 


THICK 
SOFT, 
CREAMY, 


Lathery 


chant 
“The Only Kind that Hont Dry on the Face” 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving IP, 10C. 

Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, Soc. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 

11b.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 

The only firm im the world making a 

specialty of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS C0., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
































|The 
Fairy 
Bust 
|Form 


A new and radi- 
cal departure in 
shape and con- 
struction from 
y+ any Bust Pad 
heretofore 
made. Combin- 
ing features of 
daintiness and 
‘| the best ideas 

















hygienic form. 
| Admits of absolute freedom of motion. 


Ask your dealer for them, or send a 50-cent Money 
Order to the manufacturers, 


WRIGHT & CO. 











| 638 Clinton Street HOBOKEN, N. J. 
| Patent applied for. 
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MAGAZINE that is being used as a 


text book in current history classes in 


country should be a magazine to preserve as 


a history of the 
The letters which 


times in which we live. 
we frequently receive from 


i: many schools and colleges throughout the 






















BINDING 


ANY VOLUMES FROM V. TO XXII, 


Complete unbound volumes delivered to us, postage 
or express prepaid, and in good condition, with covers 
on, will be exchanged for the corresponding bound 
volumes and returned, charges prepaid by us, for 75 
cents a volume. Back numbers, such as we have in 
stock for filling out volumes, will be supplied for 20 
cents each. 

Those who desire to have binding done in their own 
localities will be furnished with binding-cases for each 
volume at 50 cents each, postpaid. 

In returning numbers from distant points in the 
United States, the mail will be found the cheapest 
method (rate one cent for four ounces; no limit to’size 
of package). Do not inclose binding instructions or 
remittance in the parcel. This postage classification 
prohibits writing inclosures. Send remittances under 
separate cover—money-order, bank draft or check, or 
registered letter, 






are kept intact. 


Ss 


Ce 


exchange unbound numbers for bound volumes at cost of binding in quantities. 
charge of 75 cents per volume includes transportation of the volume. 


SPECIAL.—Subscriptions expiring with 
November or December may be renewed (regu- 
lar price, $2.50), with privilege of exchanging 
numbers for the last half of 1900, for $2.75 and 
25 cents for postage on the bound volume ; that 










notable sources comment- 
ing on the Review or 
Reviews as an historical 


reference - book, warrant 


the 
relied on by students and 
others for complete and 
authentic historical data 
of the last decade. Thus 
do back numbers of the 


assertion that it is 


magazine gain in value vear by year if files 


The nominal 
Thus the binding 





The publishers offer an inducement to its preservation in the standing agreement to 
charge is only 50 cents 


BINDING COUPON. 


Please renew my subscription, with bind- 
ing privilege. Inclosed find $3.00. 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 


is, $3.00 for renewal, binding, and postage. In 
accepting this offer, use this coupon. 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


& 
COAST OSS MISA SSA SSA SONS) 
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3 Makes 








SIGNATURE 
- sh ae botile. 


STANDARD ARTICLES UNCLASSIFIED, 





SAUCE 


The ori Iginal & Genuine worcesté 


all Chafing-dish cookery palatable 
and digestible.— 
Welsh rarebits, Lon agin ,Oysters,etc. 











& PERRINS* 


rsnire- 










Gives a delicate flavor to 






Sahin Duncans Sons, 
a ~ New York: / 


















Lens Lesson “: 


If you want a lens to give sharp definition to 
the limit of the light circle, rapid enough for the 
most difficult work, with beautiful brilliancy and 
marvelous depth, you will have to select ‘THE 


Collinear Lens 


It will pay to study COLLINEAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
a book we will send toany one free for the asking. 


THE VOIGTLAENDER & SON OPTICAL CO., 
478 W. 14th Street, New York City. 













: Boys and 
Girls 
can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, alee a 7 and 
Charm for selling 1 43dozen packages of Bluine 
at 1\0centseach. Send your fulladdress by return 
m and we will forward the Bluine postpaid, 
and alarge Premium List. No money required. 


ELUINE CO., Box D, 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC 
for Bicycles 
for Carriages 
for Automobiles 






Concord Junction, Mass. 


TIRES 








TRADE 


ican Dunlop Tire Co., 


N 
THESE ARE THE ONI , 
elleville, N. J ro, Ill 


TOOLS YOU'LL NEED 


CHILDREN’S PONIES. 


Handsome, stylish, kind, well broken to ride 
and drive; accustomed to steam and trolley 
cars, A few teams suitable for young ladies. 
Specially low prices for 60 days. Send for 
descriptive list. 

MILLER & SIBLEY, 
Franklin, Pa. 


The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau 


Reads newspapers published in the Far West fot 


Chie 























Professional, Society, and literary people on reason: 


able terms. For particulars, address as above, 


Box ——— San Francisco, Cal, 











THE IDEAL “SIGHT _R 


"REST 


HY 











WE RESTORE SICHT! 











CHR 


GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
RONIC. 












ie? for our 


USTRATED 
TREATISE, 
Mailed Free. ¥ 

















THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 Sa" 
NEW YORK. 







: PIT 
Christmas Cift of Sight to Father, Mother, Uncle, Aunt, Sister, Brother or Friend. 
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boarding-houses. 
save you some inconvenience. 









rave Dé 


Conducted by FRANK G. 
If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, 
have sent to you the necessary information concerning the most direct routes, 
We are in a position to furnish accurate information, and we can, perhaps, 








ecrea |ON= 


BARRY. 


Address TRAVELER’s INQuiRY DEsk, 
THE REviIEwW oF REviEws, 13 Astor Place, New York City 








without charge, 
hotels, or 











A Perfect Climate! 


>O HUZPromy 





¢ 


The ane t healthful a beautif 
108 Southern Si eat 





HOTEL CASA LOMA 


J. H. BOHON, Mar. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 














The Place for REST and HEALTH in 


CALIFORNIA 


ORCHARD SPRINGS, 


JN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE SIERRA NEVADAS, NEAR 

Colfax, on C R. R., 24 days from Chicago, 136 miles from 
San Francisco. Plain, quiet retreat; finest scenery, water, 
mountain air; fruit, and all the year around climate in Cali- 
fornia. Ideal grounds and surroundings. $8a week. Open all 
year. Send for booklet. Address 


ORCHARD SPRINGS, COLFAX, CAL. 


Acbatitatads dadudtutute 


THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
American and European Plan. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


Located in the most fashionable 
part of the city and within five 
minutes’ walk of the EXECUTIVE 
MANSION, TREASURY, STATE, 
WAR, and NAVY DEPARTMENTS. 

John T. Devine. 
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“One of the wonders of America” 


THE GRAND CANON 
of the Colorado 








can be reached easily and quickly by the magnificently 
equipped trains of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their immediate connections. Get full informa- 
tion from our agents, or send a stamp to George .H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, for a copy of 


“ America’s Winter Resorts.” 





Why Go South 


in the Winter if your throat 
or lungs are affected? The most eminent specialists of New 
York and Brooklyn recommend for the Winter months the 
climate of 


Sullivan County, N. Y. 


for those so troubled. The late Dr. A. L. Loomis located at 
Liberty the famous Sanatarium bearing his name. It is within 
four hours’ ride from New York City. Copy of ‘* Winter 
Health Resort’’ on the New York, Ontario and Western Rail- 
way, a treatise on the climatic treatment of the throat and lungs, 
furnished free on application at office, 371 Broadway, New York, 
or sent on receipt of 2c. in stamps to 


J. C. ANDERSON, G. P. A,, 
56 BEAVER ST., N. Y. 
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Big Four 


The 


Route’ 


Pan-American 


Exposition 
: big Four Route in connection with Lake 
. Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 
train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West. 

M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Gul. Pass. Agt, 
W. FP. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati, 

















Orien { SELECT LIMITED PARTY. 
19th Season. 

E zg y pt Jan. 5, 1901, to visit Egypt, the Nile, Pales. 

AND THB tine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Italy, etc. ; also 


Spring Tour for Italy, the Riviera, ete, 
Strictly first-class in all details. Address 


Holy 
Mrs. M. A. Crosley 
La n d 502 Bedford Avenue, en N. Y. 
Water Baths 


MAGNO-MUD CUR 


at Indiana Mineral Springs, near Attica, Ind. 125 miles from 

Chicago, at the junction of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 

Wabash Railroads. Nature’s sure cure for Rheumatism, Gout, 

Kidney, Bladder, Stomach, Blood, Skin, and Nervous Diseases. 
For booxlet, terms, and all information, address 


H. I. KRAMER, Gen. Mer., 





and Lithia 





Trude Bidg., = © = = = Chicago. 

LEISURE = SPrC1sy king, oun 

CULTURE CATHEDRAL nd had f ‘MUSIO® TOUR 
TWO SPECIAL ART TOURS 


w 
ECON MY Special Tours for all cultured tastes and all cultured people, 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, ITHACA, N.Y. 


“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 
Steamship Lines 


from 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Accommodations and cuisine unsurpassed, Send for tour-book 
and particulars. 
J. C. WHITNEY, T. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Steuben Sanitarium 


Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Charming location. 
Buildings modern and 
complete. ‘ 
Unsurpassed for thor- 
oughness of equipment. 
Highest medical skill. 
‘ Every form of bathand 
- electricity. 
Writ, for brochure to 
Dr. J. E. Walker, 


Hornellsville, N. Y. 
WI 


The GLEASON SANITARIUM new vork 








REBUILT. Elevator, Steam heat, Electric bells. 
Sun parlor. All forms of baths. Electricity and mas- 
sage. Bicycling, Golf, Driving. Dr. JOHN C. 
FISHER, formerly of Warsaw Salt Baths, resi- 
dent physician. Write for booklet to 

EDWARD B. GLEASON, Proprietor. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


The Nauheim Baths of America 
A Health Resort and Hotel of the highest class. 
The most complete and modern Bathing Establishment 
in America. Hydrotherapy and Electricity in all forms 
—Valuable Mineral Springs. Well kept and attractive 
Golf Links. [Illustrated book free. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N, Y. 


Winter Excursion Tickets on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have on sale 
at its principal ticket offices excursion tickets to all 

rominent inter_resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Gover Florida, Cuba, and 
Central America. The tickets will be sold at the usual 
low rates, with the usual liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, with its many connections and_through train ser- 
vice, make this the favorite line for Winter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of Winter resorts, and 
giving routes of travel and rates for tickets, will be fur- 
pee free after November 1 on application to ticket 
agents, 














JOSE—a perfect climate. THE 


CALIFORNI A ca VENDOME—the popular tourist 


hotel. G. P. SNELL, for details. 


THE RESORTER 


Pine Forrest Inn, Summerville, S. C., 22 miles from 
Charleston. Open Dec. 10, 1900. Easy of Access by 
Sou. Rway., A.C. L., C. S., and Clyde Steamship Line. 
Delightful Climate, Hotel is handsomely appointed and 
strictly Modern. Beautiful Golf Linksand fine Hunting. 

F. W. WAGENER & CO., Owners. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 
THE LEON HOTEL. 


A Winter Home for health and pleasure seekers. Modern 
Conveniences. Reasonable terms. Good roads for driving and 
cycling. Quail-shooting, Fishing, etc. Write for pamphlets. 
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So Much Like Home 


Queen & Crescent through trains, like some 
households, have a homelike atmosphere. Travel- 
lers notice it quickly, and the fatigue of travel 
vanishes before it. Careful attendants look to 
your every comfort; your meals (a la carté) are 
not surpassed in the best hotels; your rest is un- 
broken on the smooth, rock ballasted roadway ; 
you pass through some of the most interesting 
scenery in America. 


Winter Tourist Tickets 
are sold at reduced rates 


Why not write us aboutit? Only 24 hours Cincin- 
nati to Florida. Direct connections at Port Tampa 
and Miami for Key West, Nassau and Havana. 

We quote rates gladly. Handsome printed mat- 
ter sent free to inquirers. 


W. J. MURPHY, 
GEN’L MANAGER. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 


CINCINNATI 
GEN'L Pass'ar AGENT 





A MAP 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


SIZE 48x34 INCHES 
MOUNTED TO HANG ON THE WAL 


PRICE 15 CENTS 


This map is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of territory in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The 
original thirteen states, Louisiana_pur- 
chase, the Texas annexation, the Gads- 
den purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent 
on receipt of price, fifteen cents. 


P.S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Agt.C.B.& 0 R.R.. CHICAGO 
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Special 
Train 
de Luxe 


Eighth 
Season 


be 
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Gates’ Tours 


Mexico, California, 
Grand Cafion of Arizona 


‘our leaves New York and Boston Feb. 5, 1901. 
Fiest Tear leaves Chicago and St. Louis Feb. 2 1901. 

leaves New York and Boston Feb. 19, 1gor. 
Second Tour leaves Chicago and St. Louis Feb.20, 1901. 


Mexi co—Land of enchantment. country of tradition 

and romance, paradise for tourists, strange 
and delightful. All places heretofore visited, included. 
Also, for the first time, beautiful Lake Chapala (sooo ft. 
alt.) and unique ruins of Xochicalco and Teposteco. 


Grand Caiion of Arizona {yhcSs74F® 
wonderful scenic panorama inthe West; 217 miles long, 
13 miles wide, more than a mile deep, and painted like 
a flower. 

$ $a—Special arrangements for visiting the 
California poled California resorts. Tickets good 
to return independently on any train within 9 months. 


Train de Luxe Special train, equipped with 


compartment cars, drawing- 
room Pullmans, dining car and observation car. Large 
observation parlor for ladies and smoking par- 
lor for gentlemen. In service for entire railroad 
ortion of each tour. All expenses included. 
umber of passengers limited. Send for 
itinerary describing these ideal winter 

tours. 








CHAS. H. GATES, 
TCLEDO, 


W.H. EAVES, AGT., 
OHIO. 


201 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
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THE NEW TWIN-SCREW CRUISING YACHT ‘‘ PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE.” 

This magnificent yacht has been built especially jor the cruises of the Hamburg-American Line. It ts 450 feet 
tong, carries first-ctass passengers only, and neither mail nor freight. It ts equipped with every comfort and con- 
venience. It has suites with private bath and toilet,and rooms for single occupancy, magnificent saloons, gym- 
nasium, dark-room for photographers, library, and wide promenade decks. All the luxuries of a private yacht. 


rs PRT success met with by the Annual Summer Cruises to the Land of the Midnight Sun and the Winter 
Cruises to the Mediterranean and the Orient, which have been arranged for many years past by the HAMBURG 
AMERICAN LINE, has prompted this Company still further to enhance this delightful feature of its services by a 


suNDsorm: ... Wioe. INDIES 
ISLANDS OF THE . . 

THE ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE FROM NEW YORK, JANUARY 26, rgo1, ana 
PORT AU PRINCE, PORT OF SPAIN, Seteiied. SANTI AG ” 
DOMINGO CITY, Santo Domingo, LA GUAYRA, Carac CIENFUEGOS, Cuba. 
SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, PUERTO (CABELLO, “Venenuela, HAVANA, ) 

ST. THOMAS CURA NASSAU, ‘New Providence, 
ST. PIERRE, Martinique, KINGSTON, Jamaica, NEW YORK. 
DURATION, 35 DAYS. 


Ample time is allowed at each port to enable the tourists to see all points of interest. Full particulars, and a 
pamphlet descriptive of this interesting cruise and the yacht, will be mailed upon application. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 35,%3,BG0en Stake chiexae. 








SAN YSIDRO RANCH AND COTTAGES, QU S i $ AWA , The Nature-Cure Sanitarium. 


near Santa Barbara, CALIFORNIA. oo senda eiiaecniag 
Ont Te 4 : Latest German Methods. Proper Diet. Sun-Baths, Air-Baths, Massage 
Bees oh ag te prog ~ i climate. Orange Swedish Movements. Treatment in and out of the sanitarium. ’ 
8 S od NES. ustrate spas Dr. WALTER SEIFERT, Head Physician. 


HARLEIGH JOHNSTON. Dr. MINNA KUEPPER, Assistant Physician. 


B’S NEW WAY>EUp 








| 





UT 


64 Days. $490 up, all included. 

A conducted oes Be Py leaves New York EVERY FOUR WEEKS for 
= SOUTHERN FRAN! Y and the MEDITERRANEAN. You can drop 
out of your party, take side nem to Egypt, Palestine, or other points, and join a succeeding party 
without change in your ticket or its cost, combining the independence of individual travel’ with the 
Convenience and economy of Gaze’s World Travel System. Illustrated Programs Free by Mail. 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York; 220 South Clark Street, Chicago 

or ADAMS & HOWLAND, 14 Sv. Broad St., Philadelphia; or W. H. EAVES, 201 Washington St., Boston. 
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~~ CHINATOWN” 
"SAN FRANCISC9, 


== CALIFORNIA 


The Gateway to the Orient 





A trip through ‘‘Chinatown,’’ San Francisco, 
is a novel experience for tourists; likewise a mt ease 
journey to China itself, or to Hawaii, Tahiti, ———. 
New Zealand, Australia and Japan in connection 
with the California tour. 


Finest train in the world. 


The California Limited 


daily, Chicago to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, via 


Santa Fe Route 





Finest steamships in western waters, San Francisco to various Pacific 
ports, via Oceanic Steamship Co. For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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Wishing papa a 
‘Merry Christmas. 














Pre-eminent in perfectness of roadbed, track adjustment, equip- 
ment, and in safety, comfort and certainty of service. The Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway affords the most perfect travel 
facilities that can be obtained. 

We have issued a neat miniature calendar for 1901 for home use, being a direct reproduction, by color 


photography, from the original of one of George Taggart’s delightful paintings; subject: ‘* After a Long 
Silence.’ This will be sent to any address for four cents in postage, by A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A., Cleveland,O. 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions 


To SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 


Two Excursions weekly via Scenic Line through Colorado and Utah. One weekly 
Excursion via Southern Route through Oklahoma and Texas. Improved Tourist 
Cars—Fast Trains—Lowest Rates. Write for Itinerary and ‘‘ Tourist Dictionary.” 


First Class Through Sleeper Daily 


Between CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 


Carried on Limited Trains of Rock Island, D. & R. G., R. G. W., Sou. Pacific. Best Din- 
ing Car Service—Buffet Library Cars. Direct connections to and from Los Angeles. 
Best Scenery of the Rockies and Sierra Nevada by Daylight in both directions, 
Send for ‘‘ Chicago to California,” describing run of this through car. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 
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Every cake of the genuine 
is stamped thus: 





Do not be imposed upon by 
injurious imitations. 


Pears’ 


obtained the only 


Grand Prize 


awarded solely for toilet soap at the 


Paris Exhibition, 1900 


This is the highest award obtainable for anything. © 





All rights secured. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


New Year’s Day will usher in the 
twentieth century. The transition 
has, however, been so much in mind, 
and has led to so many reviews of the period 
that lies behind us and forecasts of that which is to 
come, that there is little reason for trying to add 
anything more by way of effort to jog the mem- 
ory or stimulate the imagination. As we re- 
marked a year ago, the century end represents 
no real cleavage of periods or epochs, but is an 
imaginary line at once. arbitrary and accidental. 
The equator “is jan imaginary line, but it is not 
accidental. It is determined on mathematical 
principles by essential conditions. The most 
striking experiences of the human race do not 
accommodate themselves in any very symmetri- 
cal fashion to the marshaling of the years by 
tens and hundreds. But for the ancestral habit 
of using the fingers as an aid to ready reckon- 
ing, we should never have had the decimal sys- 
tem of numbers. And, of course, without the 
decimal system, it would never have occurred to 
us to mark off the larger divisions of time by 
those periods of ten times ten years that we call 
centuries. This tendency to apply ‘‘round” 
numbers has had many an application far more 
practical than the recognition of hundred-year 
periods as fixed in the Gregorian Calendar. Count- 
less millions of men,—doubtless billions,—in 
ancient, medieval, and modern times, have been 
organized as soldiers on the plan of the century, 
or company of a hundred. | The discovery that a 
different numerical basis affords a better scheme 
of organization has been a comparatively recent 
one. But the world will continue to mark time 
by centuries, and to find the measure on some 
accounts a convenient one. 


7 
Century's 
Ending. 


Generally speaking, nothing else 
causes demarcations so indelible as 
war. In the political and general 
history of the United States, the war period of 
the Revolution forms one bold line that divides 
periods ; and the next line of the first order of 


Wars as 
_ Marking 
Periods. 


importance is not reached until we come to the 
period of the Civil War of 1861-65. The War 
of 1812 and the Mexican War, taken in connec- 
tion with their various results, also have impor 
tance as secondary divisions. It happens that 
the end of the nineteenth century coincides 
somewhat closely with the period of the Spanish 
and Philippine wars, which, with their politica 
and social consequences, are evidently destined 
to form one of the major rather than secondary 
transitions of epoch in our national history. 


As for the European world, the writ 
ers of the future will doubtless mark 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, 
the war in South Africa, the determination of 
the United States to remain in the Philippines, 
and notably the Chinese crisis, as historic events 
at the close of one century which were destined 
to affect profoundly the course of: affairs in the 
coming period. As the American and French 
revolutions towards the end of.the eighteenth 
century produced world-wide results that gave 
much of its character to the nineteenth, —so these 
various matters of international moment, which 
belong to the conclusion of the ‘present century, 
will doubtless result in making the twentieth one: 
that in future ages will be famous for the ex 
panded and altered nature. of international rela 
tions. It .is' not improbable that, when the 
events of the’ nineteenth century fall into their 
true places in the perspectives of. history, the 
work of the Hague Peace Conference. will ap 
pear as the crowning achievement of the period, 
and its best legacy to its successor. An event 
like the great conference at The Hague usually 
lacks full contemporary appreciation, None of 
the participating governments entered upon it 
hopefully ; and even our own, like all the others, 
was at the outset rather skeptical and indifferent. 
There were, however, men here and there who 
were bold enough to hope that something could 
be done. One of these was Mr. Frederick W. 
Holls, whose interest 1n the matter was probably 


Some Factors 
of Future 
History. 
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greater than that of any other man in this coun- 
try, and to whose initial efforts was largely due 
the changed sentiment that at length happily led 
Mr. McKinley to appoint an influential delega- 
tion, with Mr. Holls as its secretary and execu- 
tive member. 


A Reminder Lue Hague Conference, and Mr. 

of the Hague Holls’ previous interest in it and ac- 

onference. tive service while there, are brought 
to mind again by the appearance of an excellent 
volume from his pen, entitled «* The Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague, and Its Bearings on In- 
ternational Law and Policy.’’ The conference 
was not held in the presence of newspaper corre- 
spondents ; and its official proceedings, only very 
recently published, are not accessible to the gen- 
eral reader. It happens, therefore, that even 
the studious and philanthropic public has been 
heretofore only imperfectly informed as to the 
magnitude and profound importance of the work 
accomplished by this august international assem- 
blage. Mr. Holls’ volume, which embodies the 
full text of treaties and conventions, and much 
other matter of a formal and documentary na- 
ture, contains in addition an admirable commen- 
tary, not only upon the work of the conference, 
but also upon those great departments of inter- 
national law and diplomacy that relate to war 
and peace. ‘The conference drew up and agreed 
upon three conventions, or general treaties. The 
first of these is 
known as the arbi- 
tration treaty ; and 
this, of course, is 
the preéminent 
achievement of the 
conference, and one 
of the greatest 
achievements of the 
nineteenth century. 
The first of the 
other two treaties 
deals with the laws 
and customs of war 
on land, and pro- 
vides an enlight- 
ened and progress- 
ive code; while the second extends to naval 
warfare the principles of the Geneva conven- 
tion of 1864, and makes provision for hospital- 
ships—thus, in a word, admitting the methods 
of such humane organizations as the Red-Cross 
Society in maritime warfare. There ought to 
have been a fourth, extending the same exemp- 
tions to private property on sea as are granted 
on land. The American delegates advocated it, 
but the subject was postponed. 


HON. F. W. HOLS. 
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The ratifications of these three im- 
portant treaties have now been made 
by practically all civilized govern- 
ments, while several countries have announced 
the names of the judges (not more than four in 
number) whom each is entitled to have enrolled 
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Photo by Bell. 
JUDGE GRAY, OF DELAWARE. 


(An American member of the Hague Tribunal. ) 


as members of the permanent court of arbitra- 
tion, from which roll arbitrators are to be selected 
on the occasion of any practical resort to the 
tribunal. In so far as announced, the nations 
have appointed men of distinguished attainments 
and reputation, as the following examples will 
show. Spain has named her most highly re- 
spected public man, in the person of the Duke of 
Tetuan. Holland has chosen Dr. Asser, presi- 
dent of the Institute of International Law. 
From Russia come the names of M. Fritsch, 
president of the Senate; Count Mouravieff, 
minister of justice; M. Pobyedonoszeff, and 
Professor Martens, the great authority on inter- 
national law. From the United States are ap- 
pointed ex-President Benjamin Harrison and 
Judge George Gray, formerly United States 
Senator from Delaware. Ex-President Cleve- 
land was appointed, but declined. While the 
English appointees have not been announced, it 
is understood that they will be jurists of great 
eminence, and it is not improbable that one of 
their number may be the new Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, who succeeds the late Lord 
Russell, and who,—widely known to lawyers 
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everywhere as Sir Richard Webster, formerly 
attorney-general,—has more recently masque- 
raded under the title of Lord Alverstone. 


The idea, much discussed previous to 
the Hague Conference, that some- 
thing might be done in the direction 
of limiting European militarism by international 
agreement, only needed discussion to show its 
futility. So long as war is a real menace to na- 
tions, money and thought will be expended upon 
the devising of the most efficient means of de- 
fense and aggression. There is. no virtue in 
having an inefficient army, like that of China. 
The world’s peace would have been positively 
promoted if the Chinese army had been large, 
modern, and up to European standards. Such 
an army would, on the one hand, have kept the 
revolutionary and criminal movement of the Box- 
ers from gaining such headway as to engulf the 
empire ; and, on the other hand, it would have 
held the rapacity of the European powers in 
check, and there would have been no thought of 
*such insolence as the storming of the Taku forts. 


As to 
‘‘ Militarism. 


It is likely enough that, if the mili- 
tary equipment of the United States 
had been a little more’ evident and 
ample, Spain would not have risked the chance 
of hostilities, and would have withdrawn from 
Cuba on some plan beneficial to the Spanish treas. 


How Armies 
May Pre- 
vent War. 























THE DUKE OF TETUAN. 
(Spanish member of Hague Arbitration Tribunal.) 


























THE NEW LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 


(Lord Alverstone, more widely known as Sir Richard Web- 
ster, was chosen in October as the successor of the late 
Lord Russell.) 


This 


ury, and not less so in the end to our own. 
question of military efficiency is one about which 
there should be plain speech as well as clear 


thinking. Let us admit that it was negligence 
and error rather than wisdom and foresight. that 
had allowed this nation of ours to attain its vast 
population and wealth with an army of only 
25,000 men, and with preparations—as to arms. 
ammunition, and materials of all kinds—scarcely 
adequate even for so small a force. There were 
many Spaniards in high position, and many mili. 
tary experts throughout Europe, who strongly 
believed that Spain could defeat us in a quick 
campaign, on the same principle that fifty well. 
armed soldiers may readily disperse several thou- 
sand unarmed and unwarned citizens. Spain had 
200,000 men under arms in Cuba, while we had 
hardly more than a tenth of that number, and 
ours were doing garrison duty in small detach- 
ments all over the continent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Spain could not believe that we really 
meant to fight ; and still less did she believe that 
we could fight to any advantage on short notice. 
For this very reason the controversy was allowed 
to drift on until it was too late for a peaceful so- 
lution. Spain would have understood what we 
meant, and there would have been no war, if our 
army had been two or three times as large. 
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seme It is important to remember that if 
‘Our Non-Mili- We had induced Spain to give up 
tary Policy. (ula peaceably we should not have 
had the Philippine fighting as an unwelcome 
sequel. It is, in our day, just as necessary and 
just as honorable for a nation to maintain an 
army as for a city to have a police force. And 
since there must be an army, the silly talk about 
militarism shouid cease. Congress should have 
vehind it a clear and strong public opinion in 
favor of making the army of the United States 
adequate to the needs of the present and of the 
early future. The enlargement of the army 
under the existing law was temporary, and it 
will end on the first of next July. Under that 
law the President was allowed to enlist men in 
the regular army to a maximum of 65,000, and 
to employ volunteer troops to the number of 
35,000. It was argued, in passing the temporary 
measure, that time would thus be gained for con- 
sideration of a permanent army bill, and mean- 
while the emergency in the Philippines which 
had called for a large force might happily have 
passed away. 


One of the principal subjects, there- 
fore, that must occupy Congress at 
the session which opens Monday, 
December 3, will be the permanent limit of the 
size of the regular army in times of peace. 
There may be very radical differences of opinion 
on this subject, but there will be no excuse for 
appeais to prejudice or for mere rhetoric. An 
attempt. was made in the recent campaign, 
in more than one neighborhood, to frighten 
women and children of families that had come to 
this country from continental Europe by sug- 
vesting to them that in case of the reélection of 
McKinley. conscription would be the rule, and 
fathers, husbands, and. sons would- be compelled 
to go and fight in tlie Philippines. The political 
campaign being over, it ought to be possible to 
have an honest discussion. of this subject. Our 
responsibilities extend over areas, continental 
and insular, that will have a population of a 
round hundred millions before the end of the 
census period upon which we are already en- 
tered. It is proposed in some influential quar- 
ters that, as a general principle, we. might do 
well to keep the regular army at about the -ratio 
of 1 to 1,000 of the whole population. We 
have never found it difficult in this country to 
reduce the size of the army by law. In Europe, 
the tendency has steadily been towards large 
armies and universal military training. The 
tendency with us has been in just the opposite 
direction. It will be economical, in the long run, 
to bring the war in the Philippines to an end as 


The New 
Army Bill. 
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quickly as possible ; and there need be no fear, 
even if we should find ourselves, four or five 
years hence, with too large a military establish- 
ment on our hands, that public sentiment in 
favor of reduction would not have due influence. 


According to indications, Mr. Root, 
the secretary of war, with the full 
indorsement of the President and the 
entire administration, will favor a bill providing 
for a permanent army of about 100,000 enlisted 
men and about 3,500 officers. In accordance 
with an order made public November 12, the 
military department of Porto Rico is to be dis- 
continued on December 15, and most of the 
American troops now stationed there will be 
brought to New York. Brig.-Gen. George W. 
Davis goes to the Philippines as inspector- 
general, and it is likely that the troops with- 
drawn from Porto Rico will also be sent to the 
Philippines. Including certain troops originally. 
destined for China, but landed at Manila in- 
stead, General MacArthur has now an army of 
70,000 men; and immediately after the Presi-- 
dential election fresh orders were sent to him to 
enter upon a vigorous campaign to end the in- 
surrection. Arrangements have been made for 
bringing the volunteers home with an extra sup- 
ply of transports towards the end of their period, 
in order to retain their services as long as possi- 
ble. Men like President Schurman have been 
pointing out the necessity of enlarging rather 
than diminishing the army in the Philippines, 
and the country seems disposed to take that 
view of the case. 


The 
Army 
Outlook. 


Franceand 1! England, far more than in the 
England—(1) United States, the question of mili- 
Population. tary reorganization is recognized as of 
pressing importance. British population grows 
rapidly, while that of France, a country whose 
coast is in plain sight across the Channel on clear 
days, is at a standstill. The British Islands at 
the end of the nineteenth century have a greater 
population than France. The English census, 
which like ours is decennial, will not be taken 
until next year. In 1891 the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland was only a little short 
of 38,000,000. For each of three previous cen- 
sus periods, the increase was about 3,000,000. 
It is probable, therefore, that the census a few 
months hence will show about 41,000,000. The 
new French census will also be taken next April. 
The population of France in April, 1891, was, 
in round figures, 38,343,000, and in April, 1896, 
38,516,000. For the ten years from 1886 to 
1896, the population of France increased by a 
little less than 300,000. ‘That is to say, the 
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population of Irance has lately been gaining only 
as much in ten years as that which the United 
Kingdom gains every year. Thus the enumera- 
tions of 1901 will probably show that the British 
are from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 in the lead of 
the French. About the year 1906 the island of 
Great Britain alone, without Ireland, will have a 
population fully equal to that of France. In 
1801, just a hundred years ago, the population 
of France was 27,349,000, while that of Great 
Britain was only 10,500,956. It is not agree- 
able to the French to see their English neighbors 
thus outstripping them in population as well as 
in commerce, industry, and national wealth. 


France and 2 tance, however, has a superb mili- 
England —(2) tary organization, with fully 500,000 

Defense. men in the active army who could be 
thrown into action on a day’s notice, and more 
than 2,000,000 additional trained men who could 
be mobilized within a few days. And at least 
an equal number of older reserves would be 
immediately available for purposes of defense. 
Thus, in case of invasion, France could now rely 
upon almost 5,000,000 trained soldiers between 
the ages of 20 and 45. England, on the other 
hand, with a larger population than France, has 
in ordinary times, since 1890, maintained:in the 
United Kingdom an army of only alittle over 
100,000 men, of whom about 25,000 were in 
Ireland and 75,000 in England. The war in 
South Africa has however, drained both countries 
of regular troops, as well as of an equal num- 
ber of volunteers and raw recruits. Fresh en- 
listments in the volunteers have provided in a 
temporary way for the man- 
ning of fortifications and de- 
fensive positions. ‘l'here are, 
it is true, a good many men 
in Engiand who have had a 
limited amount of training 
in volunteer and militia or- 
ganizations; but these are 
not to be compared with the 
reserves of France or other 
Continental countries, where 
universal military service is 
thorough as well as compul- 
sory. England’s chief de- 
fense, as is well known, lies 
in her navy, and the Channel 
fleet is mighty and vigilant. 
Yet it is conceivable, though 
very unlikely, that a con- 
junction of circumstances 
might lead to the landing of 
a French army of invasion 
on English soil. 
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Salistary crd Tord Rosebery, who is England’s 
osebery on 3 
National most sagacious statesman, has .re- 
Defense. garded the war in South Africa as 
dangerous and reckless in the extreme because of 
the comparatively undefended condition in which 
England has been left at home. And now Lord 
Salisbury, after the new parliamentary election 
has given him a fresh lease of power, confesses 
in a gloomy and pessimistic speech at the Guild- 
hall on the occasion of the Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
November 9, that the defenses of England must 
be looked after as a matter of the most urgent 
importance. He took the ground that, as in the 
Transvaal and Chira the governments of Presi- - 
dent Kriger and the Empress Dowager had been 
led by prejudice, passion, and evil counsel into 
the ruinous paths of war, so it never could be 
said for certainty of any country that ignorance, 
vehemence, and popular clamor might not some 
day come into control of the government, and 
thus endanger the peace of neighboring nations. 
The significance of these remarks of the prime 
minister of England is obvious. He had refer- 
ence to the growing hatred of England that is 
manifested by the Nationalist movement in France 
—a popular movement against the attitude of 
President Loubet and of Premier Waldeck-Rous- 
seau’s ministry that might, very conceivably, lead 
France either into domestic convulsions or into 
foreign war. Mr. Chamberlain seems to like 
sailing on a khaki sea in a military hat, but the 
Old Premier likes war less than ever. So Lord 
Salisbury led up to the following conclusion : 
The moral of this is, that we must remain on our 
guard, however burdensome and painful it may be. We 


ON A KHAKI SEA. 


Mr. C.: *Isn’t this jolly ?” 
Lorp S.: **H’m—I’m a little too old for this sort of thing.” 


From Westminster Gazette. 
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must some time come to consider the defenses of the 
country, scrutinize them carefully, and make as cer- 
tain as any hum:n calculations can that we shall not 
be exposed to the danger of a sudden interruption of 
the peace on which all our prosperity depends. No in- 
ternal reforms or improvements are of the slightest 
value unless security from external interference is ob- 
tained. 


These are not idle words of needless apprehen- 
sion ; they express the clear truth, to which it is 
well that Lord Salisbury has awakened. Surely 
there ought not, for any reason that sensible 
men could possibly assign, to be even so much 
as the talk of a war between France and Eng- 
land. It would be almost as appalling a crime 
against humanity as war between England and 
the United States. The best men of France, 
and the men now at the helm there, desire good 
relations with England and with all the world. 
But there is real danger that political reaction 
may now at almost any moment overthrow the 
existing ministry, and bring an element of a 
wholly different temper into responsible control 
of French affairs. The best guarantee of peace, 
therefore, and the greatest kindness that Eng- 
land could possibly render to the French repub- 
lic, would lie in the direction of England’s 
prompt and energetic attention to her prepara- 
tions for possible attack. Lord Rosebery, on 
November 16, made a stirring address on the 
British empire on the occasion of his being in- 
stalled as lord-rector of the Glasgow University. 
His tone was not so cynical and despondent 
as that of Lord Salisbury, but it was full of a 
ringing appeal to the British people to recognize 
and face successfully the perils of their situation, 
both military and commercial. He advocated, 


MANNING THE LIBERAL BOAT. 
Lorp ROSEBERY: “Hold hard a moment! I’m coming 
aboard.’’—From Westminster Gazette. 
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From a new photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


LORD ROSEBERY, NEW LORD-RECTOR OF THE GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY. AND FUTURE HEAD OF LIBERAL PARTY. 


above all things, a higher degree of thorongh- 
ness in the training of men for the pursuits of 
war as well as those of peace. Rosebery is the one 
man in sight to unify and lead the Liberal party. 


ee Lord Lansdowne, who had been sec- 
of the English retary for war since 1895, and whose 

War Offee- conduct of that’ office had been ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory to almost everybody, has 
been removed from that position in response to a 
géneral demand. It was characteristic, however, 
of Lord Salisbury’s contempt for public opinion 
that this removal took the form of Lord Lans- 
downe’s promotion to the portfolio of the foreign 
office, which heretofore Lord Salisbury had held 
himself, in addition to his responsibilities as 
prime minister. The popular member of the old 
war-office organization was Mr. George Wynd- 
ham, the rising young under-secretary who rep- 


- resented the war department in the House of 


Commons. Mr. Wyndham, however, has now 


2 been made chief secretary for Ireland instead 


of secretary for war. He was, it should. be 
noted, private secretary to Mr. Arthur J. 
Balfour when that gentleman was himself chief 
secretary for Ireland, in the period from 1887 to 
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1891. Mr. Wyndham, who has the faculty of 
being popular, was much liked in those days by 
Irishmen, even when his chief, the gentle and 
contemplative defender of ‘* Philosophic Doubt,” 
was known everywhere in the Emerald Isle as 
‘* Bloody Balfour.”” His younger brother, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, who has been chief secretary for 
Ireland since 1895, is now transferred to another 
cabinet post—namely, that of president ot the 
board of trade. Meanwhile, the successor of 
Lord Lansdowne, and the man to whom the 
country must look for the reorganization and 
improvement of the army, is the Rt. Hon. Wil- 
liam St. John Fremantle Brodrick, who has been 
under-secretary of state for foreign affairs since 
1898, and one of Lord Salisbury’s most favored 
and trusted lieutenants. Mr. Brodrick, who is 
now forty-four years of age, is the eldest son of 
Lord Middleton, and his wife is the daughter of 
the Earl of Wemyss. He is talented and ener- 
getic, but hardly likely to prove the man to rid 
the British army of those social and aristocratic 
connections that impair its value for military 
purposes. It is to be remembered that, just be- 
fore his recent service at the foreign office, Mr. 
Brodrick was under-secretary for war from 1895 
to 1898, and that he was financial secretary for 
the war office from 1886 to 1892. 


Undoubtedly England needs a new 

England's : . : “ Ja. 
Py! el and improved system of coast de 
fenses, with a great increase of artil- 

lery, and a corresponding supply of trained men 
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behind the guns. It is not proposed in England 
to resort to any system of conscription or com- 
pulsory military service, although there are now 
more Englishmen ready to advocate it than ever 
before. But it is expected that the regular army 
will be increased, the volunteer and militia. sys- 
tems extended and improved, and something done 
towards modernizing the methods by which offi- 
cers are appointed and trained. The curse of the 
English army, as of almost every other depart- 
ment of English life, is the aristocratic system. 
Under the American plan, the humblest and poor- 
est boy in the land has the same chance as the son 
of a millionaire or a Senator to go to West Point ; 
and the methods of training at West Point are so 
thorough that we have the best olficers in the 
world. In England, on the other hand, the la- 
borer’s son has no possible chance of a commis- 
sion, and the army is inflicted. with a body of 
officers made up very largely of young sprigs of 
aristocracy, who as a rule are brave enough, and 
who also, as a rule, never learn much about the 
military art. The government of England is 
to-day, perhaps more than ever before in modern 
times, in the hands of a group of titled families ; 
and it is not to be expected that the scandals and 
weaknesses of the British mijitary system can be 
dealt with very radically by this government. 


A high degree of military efficiency 


The a owes ° » 
Swiss in a country is in no way incompati- 
Example. le with democratic ideals or the pur- 


suits of peace. For instance, in Republican 
Switzerland there is universal zeal for military 
training, and the drill of a soldier begins with 
eight-year-old boys at school. The design of the 
law under which all men of military age are 
liable to service in the Swiss army is to fit every 
young man to aid in the defense of his country, 
with the least possible withdrawal from the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life while subject to drill. The 
young recruits in the first year spend two months, 
more or less, in actual army service. In subse- 
quent years their enrollment in the army takes 
hardly more of their time than is occupied by 
membership in our American national guard, 
Yet the system is so well thought out, and has 
behind it so much earnest patriotism, that it 
manages to give the little Swiss nation a possible 
army of defense of 500,000 men, without any 
very heavy drain upon the treasury of the Con- 
federation, and without impairing the industrial 
and productive resources of the people. What 
we need in the United States is a larger body ot 
highly trained officers, a better organization of 
the general staff, a considerable increase in the 
maximum size of the regular army, and some 
plan by which a purely voluntary system will 
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give the country a large force of young citizens 
in all ranks and walks of life possessed of enough 
military training to constitute an effective re- 
serve for times of emergency. 


Th . Hon. William R. Merriam, director 
e Population Sal 
of the of the Census, has informed the coun- 
United States. +1 that the enumeration of last June 
foots up 76,295,220. Of this number, 74,627,- 
907 are in the 45 States of the Union; the re- 
maining 1,667,313 being made up of the popula- 
tion of Alaska, Arizona, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, the Indian Territory, New Mexico, 
klahoma, and an estimated 84,400 stationed 
abroad in the service of the United States, prin- 
cipally in the Philippines. The official table ar- 
ranged alphabetically by States, comparing the 
population of 1900 with that of ten years ago, is 
as follows : 


















Indians 
1900. 1890. not taxed. 
Alabama 1,828,697 1,518,017 . ........ 
Arkansas. 1,311,564 1,128,179  ........ 
California. 1,485,053 1,208,180 549 
- Colorado.. 539,700 412,198 

Connecticut........ ne 908,355 746,258 ke eae 
PICIANV OND 6 6.6.00 56:ccicicniwecwvecioss 184,735 pe ere 
MOAN sos os cinie\oiciose sicraelalorarsinietsts 528,542 Re 
OIEEI 8 os. oeiocciscoccusine aieecinne 2,216,829 1,837,853 ........ 

BBNINO YA cis crsioia aerinioad niceresinneenis 161,771 84, 2,297 
BUN GIB 5. 05500 paisinta naleiere Osieiors 4,821,550 3,826,351 ........ 
MPIUARTANE G crcisicicie ata ia eyerzieic ects ices 2,516,463 2,192,404 ........ 
DOW sono. ds%s0 ahaa siete eare 2,251,829 1,911,896 ........ 
PRGA -rocie aia Gseiewiao omnivores 469,496 1,427,096 ........ 
PROTO ION | oi55 s:ssase,cearsisialeracy sien ees 2,147,174 1,858,685 ........ 
MMOIRIEIREY Eo 2.cicns sere taieervctiee aan 1,881,627 1,118,587  ........ 
IPOUTIAB visiaacn tisrclen cnisie a /eSisieusn iments 694,366 661,086 ....... - 
Maryland........ 1,189,946 1,042,390 ........ 
Massachusetts. 2,805,346 2,288,943 ........ 
Michigan .... 2.419.782 2,093,889 ........ 
Minnesota.... 1,751,395 1,301,826 1,768 
PUABSIBSUDDI «0:0 0\015:01s'e iv.0's ¢ sicloininiels 1,551,372 1,289,600  ....... . 
RULER OIAN YN cor cas viewers sieiorecieiersweiaies 8,107,117 2,679,184 —........... 
PIO RINE osc yicin.cje siela'cis ed woes eee 243,289 132,159 10,746 
AWS TIUIINMER S 6 s ole siova\a:to'sts.a-0:siers siniots 1,068,901 1,058,910 ........ 
TMM oi isisiaia stein cs s'aiesa content 45,761 1,665 
New Hampshire .....66. secaces 411,588 876,580)... ee 
SL eae ee 1,444,983 ........ 
WG AAI oo oiass cisie sis: sisis,osioieie lore 5,997,853 4,711 
North Carolina pi eee 
INGO COGN 5:5 a0 oveisieaie ssn 182,719 

Nese eran grass larsieisisitversialalarsisisce 
Lc re 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island.. 


South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee...... 


PUA PRTALIRS Cin psa\ scien: cisisocs'eialoisioieseigieioie 
WVU 6.05.5 s's'oissineee waicigics 
WieBG- VAPZINIA. ... 0.6 0000: sje 00:09:50 
Cl | SR RE SEAS rere 
WOME osc cic oscciciae Oeil satecs 


Total for 45 States............ 74,627,907 
Alaska (estimated).. «-. 44,000 
PRP OD. | scosinssiele.ccsiers - 122,212 
Diszrict of Columbia 278,718 
PAW cocci. scisaeste.s aan 
Indian Territery. «<< <oc.0c0cnes% +960 
DG WU MIMAMEAUCO s)a.0'e c.0:s.c;¢.01 dsie'nisiciess 
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How We Have Le actual increase of population in 
Grown ina the ten years is about 13,225,000. 
Century. The rate of increase in the period 

from 1880 to 1890 averaged about 24 per cent. 

each year. ‘The rate for the past ten years has 
been about 21-10 per cent. annually. This 
diminution in the rate is, in considerable part, 
due to the diminished volume of immigration. 

The individual effectiveness of the American 

population is so high that, in respect to material 

resources and power, it will be conceded by 
every one that the United States is well in the 
forefront of the nations. ‘The structure of the 

British empire is such that, in a comparison of 

population, commerce, and other statistical data, 

there is no more reason for adding Australia to 

England than for adding Mexico to the United 

States. Our population at the beginning of the 

nineteenth century was, in round figures, 4,300,- 

000 white people, and 1,000,000 negroes, the 

total being 5,308,483. Curiously enough, we 

had almost exactly the same population at that 

time as Ireland, which in 1801 had 5,395,456. 

After gaining very rapidly for four decades, 

Ireland since 1845 has declined steadily, until 

now it has a population of about 4,500,000. 

The comparison of our national position at the 

beginning and the end of the nineteenth century 

makes it clear enough that, from the standpoint 


of the world at large, the progress of the United 
States has been the most noteworthy feature of 


the age. When France assisted us to gain our 
independence, her population was at least five or 
six times as great as ours. Ours is now just 
twice as great as hers. ‘len years ago our popu- 
lation was about 25,000,000 more than that of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and now it is about 35,000,000 more. 
In 1910, unless normal conditions are much dis- 
turbed, we shall have a population of 90,000,000, 
while the British Islands will have about 44,- 
000,000. And we shall thus have more than 
twice as many people as the mother-country. 


e In the retrospect of the nineteenth 
rowth of the j ; 

People Who century, among other things of prime 
Speak English. sionificance must be noted the im- 
mense relative gain in influence, power, and in 
territorial advantage of the people who speak the 
English language. Whatever else the struggle 
in South Africa in this closing year of the cen- 
tury may mean, it signifies the permanent con- 
quest of great regions not merely for the future 
predominance of the language of Shakespeare, 
but also for the development of the kind of civil- 
ization that the English tongue seems inevitably 
to carry with it. Inthe previous year, the ex- 
pedition to Khartoum and the reopening of the 
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Soudan had made it certain that, the twentieth 
century would not be very old before it witnessed 
the completion of an English railroad from the 
Delta of the Nile to the Cape of Good Hope. On 
the first day of January, the new federation 
known as the Commonwealth of Australia begins 
its official career, with the brilliant promise of 
vast developments in the coming century. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, Australia 
nad a population too small to be considered. 
New Zealand, which was not settled until 1841, 
now has about 1,000,000 people, and the great 
island of Australia has perhaps 5,000,000. Their 
progress as civilized communities has a signifi- 
cance not measured by their growth in people or 
trade. Canada as late as 1841 had only about a 
million and a half, and its census next year will 
probably show not far from six million people. 
It has room and resources for a hundred million, 


‘ 


The period from 1870 to 1880 was 
marked by the great development in 
population of the rich wheat and 
corn lands that were still open to settlement un- 
der the homestead and preémption laws in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Western Missouri, and contiguous 
regions. In the period from 1880 to 1890 there 
was arush still farther west into the Dakotas, 
Montana, the Puget Sound country, western 
Nebraska and Kansas, Colorado, and southern 
California. The period just ended, from 1890 
to 1900, has been especially marked + by the 
growth of manufacturing population in the older 
States. Thus New Jersey’s gain of 30 per 
cent. has been principally due to the growth of 
manufacturing towns and of the Jersey suburbs 
of New York City. New York’s gain of more 
than 20 per cent. is accounted for largely by the 
growth of the great metropolis at the eastern end 
of the State and of Buffalo and its commercial 
and industrial environs at the western end. 
Northern New England has gained very little, 
and would have lost decidedly but for the immi- 
gration of French Canadians and others. Massa- 
chusetts has gained about 25 per cent., which is 
evidence enough that her manufacturing pros- 
perity is not a thing of the past. The gain of 
little Rhode Island in ten years has amounted to 
twice the population of the State of Nevada. 
Connecticut has now 908,000 people, and has 
gained 162,000 in ten years. This growth, like 
that of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, is due 
to manufacturing progress. There would seem 
no reason in the nature of things why little 
Delaware should not have more people than little 
Rhode Island ; yet Delaware has not quite 185,- 
000, while Rhode Island has more than 428,000. 
Manufactures make the difference. 


Distribution of 
ur New 
Population. 














All things considered, the advance of 
the country has been on a satisfactory 


Evenness of 
Growth. 
plane as respects its evenness. The 
center of population, which had been moving 
westward for a hundred years, has remained 
almost stationary since 1890, as the diagram on 
this page will show. New York and Penn- 
sylvania keep their distinct lead as the most 
important States of the country, and each of 
these has gained more than 1,000,000 people. 
Illinois, which is third in the list, has gained 
almost 1,000,000. Next in order of total popu- 
lation comes Ohio; but it has not gained as 
much as Massachusetts, and not nearly as much 
as Texas. This great commonwealth of the 
Southwest has an enormous area of tillable land 
and still greater stretches of pasture land. It 
has now more than 3,000,000 people, and its 
development has only begun. It has almost 
caught up with Missouri in population, and will 
soon have a right to the fifth place. The only 
States which have not made a very decided 
growth are Mainc, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont in the extreme Northeast ; Nebraska, which 
has been almost at a standstill; Nevada, which 
has actually lost 5,000, and Kansas, which has 
gained only about 3 per cent. It must be re- 
membered that there was a terrible reaction, 
owing to hard times and bad crops, that depopu- 
lated portions of Nebraska and Kansas in the 
early part of the decade, and that the Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma, each of which has now 
about 400,000 people, have drawn enormously 
from Kansas, and not a little from Nebraska. 
One of the very notable achievements of the 
decade has been the creation of Oklahoma. It 
lacked something of 400,000 people when the 
census was taken in June, but by the date of the 
announcement last month it 
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is a candidate for Statehood ought to show 
growth at a high rate, and to give prom- 
ise cf attaining in the early future some- 
thing like the average population of the rest of 
the States. Oklahoma promises well, but ought 
to absorb still more, if not all, of the Indian 
Territory. The total population of Arizona is 
less than the gain that New York alone makes 
every year. ‘There are no reasons of weight why 
the 122,000 people of Arizona should be given 
a representative in the House and two United 
States Senators. There has been altogether too 
much haste to admit underpopulated and imma- 
ture Territories to full Statehood. Nevada is an 
awful example, with its 42,000 people. Ohio 
alone has a hundred times as many people as 
Nevada. It is easy enough to condone inequal- 
ity of representation in the case of original mem- 
bers of the Union like Delaware, for example ; 

but what possible reason can there be for creating 
new States out of the national domain and giving 
their citizens a. representation in the National 
Government ten times ora hundred times greater 
than those citizens enjoy who live in the older 
States ? It would have been far better, when the 
question of admitting Utah was decided affirma- 
tively in 1896, to have annexed Utah to Nevada. 
If New Mexico and Arizona are to be admitted, 
it would be better to bring them in as one State. 
Taken together, they have not much more than 
the average population of one Congressional 
district. Why, then, should they have four seats 
in the United States Senate? There would be 
nothing contrary to the Federal Constitution in 
a plan by which, while having representation in 
Washington as one State, they should carry on 
their internal administration in two districts, 
keeping two capitals. Even little Rhode Island 





had doubtless gone beyond 
that round figure. It had 
less than 70,000 people in 
1890. The Indian Terri- 
tory shows a growth to 
392,000 from about 236,000 
in 1890. North Dakota has 
grown at the rate of about 
40 per cent., as has also 
Montana. 
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Arizona’s 
growth, in our 
opinion, does 
the position of 
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the party politicians who are 
on record as favoring its 
immediate admission to the 
Union. 


west of that town.) 


A Territory that 


The stars on this diagram indicate the westward movement of the center of 


population by decades from 1790 to 1900. 
ment east of Columbus, Indiana, ten years ago, and now locates the new center just 
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and little Connecticut, until lately, held legisla- 
tive sessions alternately—in the one State at 
Hartford and New Haven, and in the other at 
Providence and Newport. 


= It is important to preserve the average 
Equilibrium of representative character of the United 
the Senate. States Senate ; and it is the part of 
conservatism to prevent any further exaggeration 
of inequalities, so as to destroy all semblance of 
equilibrium. As long as the system works fairly 
well, the country will submit to it with good 
grace. But in matters that affect the general 
prosperity as vitally as the silver question, for 
example, it assumes a wonderful forbearance to 
expect that the people of the two States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, with 13,569,374 people, 
should have no more voice in the United States 
Senate than two States like Nevada and Wyoming, 
which, taken together, have not the population of 
a single ward of Pittsburg or Buffalo. The provi- 
sion that dignified individual Statehood by giv- 
ing equal representation in the United States 
Senate had to be conceded in a period when, more 
than a hundred years ago, thirteen colonies, with- 
out railroads or much intercommunication, were 
feeling their way amid jealousy and misappre- 
hension towards a federal union. Whatever pro- 


priety there might have been in allowing the 
original thirteen States to keep perpetual equality 
of representation in the Senate, it is a serious 
question whether that provision ought to have 
been made to apply to all future States erected 


out of the public domain. This is not the place 
to discuss a Constitutional problem in exhaustive 
detail ; but it is a fitting moment to call attention 
again to the planks in the party platforms of the 
present yeaz on the admission of Territories, and 
to ask what course Congress is likely to pursue. 
The Democratic platform declared as follows : 

We denounce the failure of the Republican party to 
carry outits pledges to grant Statehood to the Territories 
of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma ; and we prom- 
ise the people of those Territories immediate Statehood, 
and home rule during their condition as Territories ; and 
we favor home rule and a Territorial form of govern- 
ment for Alaska and Porto Rico. 

In the Republican platform, we find these 
words : 

We favor home rule for, and the early admission to 
Statehood of, the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Oklahoma. 

Unfortunately, in times past, neither party has 
dealt with the question of admitting new States 
on the highest grounds of statesmanship. The 
subject has been too much left to the politicians 
who think no farther ahead than the next elec. 
tion. It istrue, of course, that when the Repub- 
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licans in 1889 admitted Dakota as two separate 
States, as well as Montana and Washington, and 
brought in Idaho and Wyoming the next year, 
it was generally expected that all those vast re- 
gions were going to continue to flourish and wax 
great without reaction or loss of time. But there 
came a fearful bursting of speculative booms ; 
and then began the slow, painful, and inevitable 
process of permanent development on a hard-pan 
basis. ‘These will all be great States some day,’ 
with ample population, wealth, stable institutions, 
and a high and brilliant order of civilization. 
But a combination of undue optimism as to 
Northwestern prosperity, and a certain pressure 
of party exigency, admitted them to the Union 
a little too soon. And that is the very reason 
why there should be no hurry about admitting 
Arizona and New Mexico. 


‘It is to be borne in mind that the 
Representation Constitutional reason for counting 

heads every ten years is the need of 
reapportioning among the States their member- 
ship in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. The general evenness of gains will 
make the changing among the States of relative 
strength in Congress decidedly less than at pre- 
vious decennial periods. North, South, East, 
and West have grown at about the average rate 
of 20 per cent., and there will be no marked 
sectional gains or losses in representation. The 
one peculiar problem—as we took pains to point 
out very frankly in our September number— 
that is involved in reapportionment arises under 
the explicit mandate of the Constitution that 
whenever in any State the right of citizens to 
vote is ‘¢in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crime, the basis of rep- 
resentation therein shall be reduced in the pro- 
portion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.”’ In sev- 
eral of the Southern States there have been 
sweeping changes in the suffrage laws, resulting 
in the exclusion of an immense number of citi- 
zens from participating in the elections. Origi- 
nally, the Constitution based representation upon 
the population as a whole; but the XI Vth Amend- 
ment distinctly modified that basis, without pre- 
scribing a way to give effect to the modification. 
In all States where there is any limitation of an 
educational or property nature upon the fran- 
chise, if would seem to become necessary, in 
census-taking, to require the separate enumera- 
tion of all male citizens twenty-one years of age, 
and the finding out, in the case of each such citi- 
zen, whether or not he is excluded from the ex- 
ercise of the ballot by the limitation fixed in the 
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President Mc- 
Kinley does not 
wish the matter 
stirred up, be- 
cause he depre- 
cates the sec- 
tional feeling 
that it might 
arouse. With all 
respect to the 
President, how- 
ever, it may be 
said that he 
arouses a great 
deal more sec- 
tional feeling 
when he ap- 
points negro 
postmasters in 
white Southern 
communities 
against the pro- 
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law of his State. Several of the Southern States 
have excluded something like one-half of their 
male citizens from the electorate. They have no 
moral right, under the plain intent of the Con- 
stitution, to expect to keep their full representa- 
tion. It is perfectly well known that, when this 
disfranchising movement began, its leaders 
frankly faced the prospect of a reduction in 
representation, and seemed to expect it as a mat- 
ter of course. That there would be great tech- 
nical difficulties in ascertaining the facts and 
applying the principle, is obvious enough ; but 
neither the 


test of the peo- 
ple who actually 
send and receive letters than is likely to be aroused 
by a temperate and thorough discussion of the 
XIVth Amendment by the Constitutional lawyers 
of Congress. If, as is likely, however, what the 
President really deprecates is the making of a 
party issue out of this matter of Southern repre- 
sentation, his position is clearly both magnani- 
mous and wise. The Republican party, now for 
a good while, has shown no disposition to solve 
Southern problems by federal interference. It 
has earned a right, in return, to ask the South 
to divest itself of those morbid and sensitive 





North nor the 
South will do 
what is credita- 
ble in the high- 
est sense if any 
disposition is 
shown to ignore 
all the bearings 
of the XIVth 
Amendment 
when the sub- 
ject of reappor- 
tionment is un- 
der discussion in 
Congress. 
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traditions which make it a region of one party. 
We print herewith two diagrams which show at 
a glance the States that chose McKinley and 
Bryan electors, respectively, in 1896 and in 1900. 
Again this year we have the‘ Solid South” for 
Bryan. It is true that the diagram shows a 
practically solid North on the McKinley side. 
But the real facts are of a sort that a diagram of 
this kind does not disclose. Every Northern 
State was the scene of healthy political activity, 
free and ample discussion, and equal rights at 
the polls. In much of the South, on the other 
hand, there was no actual contest. 


Yet it was not in the least true that 
the leading white men of the South, 
in their private convictions, -were 
overwhelmingly of Mr. Bryan’s way of think- 
ing. A great many leading Democrats of the 
North, of whom Mr. Charles S. Fairchild, 
formerly Democratic secretary of the treasury, 
is a perfect type, supported Mr. McKinley this 
year without grudging or apology, and with warm 
appreciation of the President’s loyal devotion to 
the welfare and advancement of the whole coun- 
try. Temperamentally, there must be in the 
South plenty of successors of Henry Clay and 
the old Whig. party. There is not a vestige of 
sectional ill-feeling in the make-up of Republicans 
like President McKinley and Governor Roose- 
velt. We do not for a moment claim that Re- 
publicans in the North are, man for man, one 
whit better than Democrats. But they are just 
as good ; and numerically this year they showed 
themselves much stronger than Democrats. When 
Northern men meet Southern men socially and 
in business, their minds do not work in very dif- 
ferent ways. How does it happen, then, that 
considerably more than one-half of the good white 
people of the North were ready to support Mr. 
McKinley this year, while so very few of the 
good white people of the South were willing to 
do it? What does this sectionalism mean ? 


Sectionalism 
at the 
Polls. 


Time fora bis question is not asked because it 

NewErain is hard to answer. All who, know 
Dixie Politics. the political history of the United 
States are familiar with the reasons why the solid 
white South has, up to this time, allied itself 
with the Democratic party of the North. The 
point we wish to make, however, is simply this: 
that such an alliance is no longer appropriate or 
reasonable. The words Republican and. Demo; 
cratic should be sufficiently. divested of their‘ tra- 
ditional significance to allow men to divide in 
politics upon the living issues of the present day. 
The North is showing clearly that it does not pro- 
pose, through the federal Government at Wash- 
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ington, to interfere with the working out .of the 
suffrage question in the South. And if now the 
Republicans, as is evidently their disposition, 
should abstain from making a party question out 
of the XIVth Amendment, the far South ought 
to become national rather than sectional in 
politics. The time has come for a new era. 


President McKinley, it is true, was 
not elected by the votes of the extreme 
Southern States. But the general 
movement of the country which ‘has ordained 
that he shall remain four years longer at his post . 
was not keenly partisan in its nature or spirit. 
What the movement meant we have pointed out 
so repeatedly heretofore that now when the 
outcome perfectly sustains and justifies all the 
positions we have taken and the predictions we 
have ventured upon, there is not much need to 
point a moral. A few words may suffice. The 
country had decided in 1896 against free silver 
as a monetary standard. People may change the 
fashion of their clothes once or twice a year ;_ but 
they cannot change all the street-grades of their 


What the 
Election 
Meant. 
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UNCLE SAMUEL: ‘‘That wuz a lively tussle I’ve had wid 
that critter. Thank goodness, I won’t be bothered with 
him for another four years.""—From Wasp (San Francisco). 




















Richard Yates (T11.). Winfield T. Durbin (Ind.). 


town, or the prevailing style of its architecture, 
more frequently as a rule than once in a genera- 
tion. It is bad to change a tariff policy too often 
—usually, the general character of a tariff law 
should hold for at least ten years. Infinitely 
more objectionable is the change—except at long 
intervals, or for most imperative reasons—of the 
monetary standard that measures all transactions. 
The fact that the people decided the silver ques- 
tion in 1896 was, of itself, reason enough why 
the Democrats should have dropped it in 1900. 
But, further than that, the business conditions of 
the country were such that the practical argu- 
ments for free silver that seemed to have some 
force in 1896 had lost their force in 1900. The 
mere theory of bimetallism was not practically 
involved. There was no sufficient practical reason 
why the great Democratic party, in its convention 
at Kansas City, should have declared again for the 
immediate free coinage of silver. Labeling some- 
thing else the ‘* paramount issue ’”’ could not atone 
for the mistake of forcing the silver question 
again upon the country at so inappropriate a time. 
As for ‘imperialism ’’ and ‘‘ militarism,’ those 
issues, like that of the monetary standard, were 
not accepted by the country as, in any necessary 
sense, party questions. The war with Spain had 
been due to the action of Democrats no less than 
to that of Republicans, and there had been no 
distinction of party lines in the public sentiment 
which was responsible for each succeeding step. 
As the campaign proceeded, it was evident 
enough that the country did not expect or 
desire apologies for the policy of American 
expansion. The popularity of that policy stands 
revealed. Its completely national character 
is now beyond all question; for every one 
knows that the Democratic complexion of the 
‘¢ Solid South’ was, in no sense, due to sympa- 
thy with the views of the Anti-imperialist League, 
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The Re-Election 









or to the acceptance of 
Mr. Bryan’s views on 
the position of the 
United States in. the 
Orient. In short, this 
was not a year for party 
politics ; nor was it a 
time when the country 
could possibly afford to 
repudiate either its fi- 
nancial decisions of four 
years ago, or its actions 
on the larger stage of 
the world’s affairs sub- 
sequent to the Spanish 
War. We are in the 
Orient to stay, to exer- 
cise a useful as well as 
a powerful influence ; and we must, henceforth, 
take an ever-increasing part in the complexities 
of diplomacy and international relationship. 
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Robert La Follette (Wis.). 
THREE WESTERN REPUBLICAN GOVERNORS-ELECT, 


In our ‘‘ Record of Current Events,” 
of President On another page, will be found some 
Mckinley. tabulated statistics of the Presidential 
election of November 6. The Republicans were 
successful in twenty-eight States which have an 
aggregate of 292 votes in the electoral college. 
The Democrats were successful in seventeen 
States which have an aggregate of 155 votes in 
the electoral college. Those who would keep in 
mind the mechanism of our elections must re- 
member that, in the legal sense, the Presidential 
election has not yet been held. Each of the 447 
electors has a perfect right in law to vote for any 
citizen whom he may prefer. Custom that is 
stronger than law, however, makes it certain that 
all the Republican electors will, on December 5, 
vote for McKinley and Roosevelt, and that all 
the Democratic electors will vote for Bryan and 
Stevenson. Four years ago, Mr. Bryan had 176 
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FOUR DEMOCRATIC GOVERNORS-ELECT, TWO WESTERN AND TWO SOUTHERN. 


A.M. Dockery (Mo.). 


votes and Mr. McKinley 271. The Republican 
ticket again carried all the States that were Re- 
publican in 1896, except Kentucky. In addition 
to those States, and as an offset to the loss of 
Kentucky, the Republicans this year carried Mr. 
Bryan’s own State of Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Utah, and Washington. 


The election in Kentucky was this 
The Result e : ° 

in Various year SO much complicated with local 
States. ‘issues, and there has since been so 
much dispute over the manner in which the 
Goebel election law affected the fairness of the 
returns, that no national significance whatever is 
to be attached to the result in that State. The 
Republican success in Nebraska, in spite of the 
complete fusion of Democrats, Populists, and Sil- 
ver Republicans, and their warm, personal al- 
legiance to Mr. Bryan, was a great moral vic- 
tory, not so much for Mr. McKinley personally, 
as for the principle of sound money and the pol- 
icy of American expansion. The reduction of 
Bryan’s majority in Colorado to about the dimen- 
sions of the Republican majority in Connecticut 
or Indiana, in view of the fact that almost every 
man in Colorado voted for Bryan four years ago, 
was morally the greatest Republican triumph of 
all. The plurality in Kansas of 12,000 for Bryan 
in 1896 was changed last month to a McKinley 
plurality of 24,000. Wisconsin. and Illinois, 
which throughout the campaign the Democrats 
were claiming on the strength of their supposed 
conquest of the German - American vote, each 

gave McKinley about 100,000 plurality. 


Mr. Bryan, under all the circum- 
stances, made a very brilliant and re- 
markable campaign. He carried the 
great city of New York, and reduced Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s plurality in the Empire State from 268, - 
000 in 1896 to 145,000. But his defeat, never- 


Mr. Bryan's 
Heavu 
Undertaking. 
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John R. Rogers (Wash.). Benton MeMillin (Tenn.). 


theless, was complete and decisive. He was em- 
barrassed by the multiplicity of his issues. He 
found himself the foremost champion on too 
many different fields. He could not abdicate his 
place as head and forefront of the great free sil- 
ver movement, by virtue of which he had brought 
about the amalgamated support of three parties. 
Nor could he repudiate a position in which the 
Olneys, Schurzes, and Atkinsons of the anti-Im- 
perialist movement, as well as the Kansas City 
Convention, had recognized him as the leader in 
a crusade that proposed to preserve the republic 
and avert the ‘‘empire.’’ But for political pur- 
poses, an even greater question, if possible, than 
either of the others was that involved in the hue 
and cry against ‘‘ trusts’ and plutocratic tenden- 
ciesin government. And here, again, Mr. Bryan 
found practically the whole work of saving the 
country thrown upon his one pair of sturdy shoul- 
ders. Single-handed, he fought for an income-tax. 
It was he, moreover, who was selected to cham- 
pion the cause of the Boers ; to denounce the al- 
leged secret alliance of Mr. McKinley and Secre- 
tary Hay with Lord Salisbury ; and to proclaim 
the grievances, if any could be found, of the 
Porto Ricans and the Cubans against this coun- 
try. The load was too heavy for any candidate 
that ever lived. The only wonder is that Mr. 
Bryan carried it so well. This was not a politi- 
cal year, after all. Mr. Bryan made perhaps 
more out of the situation than any one else could 
have done. In times of prosperity it is natural 
that people should prefer not to ask searching: 
questions or make experimental changes. Again, 
as four years ago, Mr. Bryan made a wonderful 
speaking campaign. He is still a young man 
and of unimpaired vigor. Let us hope that he 
will not, at his age, become a mere martyr—the 
Jefferson Davis, so to speak. of the lost cause of 
free silver. One might be tempted to say to Mr. 
Bryan, in the slang of the day, ‘‘Cheer up; the 















‘worst is yet to come.” There are always clouds 
on the horizon, and there will be no dearth of 
first-class causes to champion. Soon enough, 
too, there will come elections when the country 
is not under the spell of business conservatism. 


So much attention is always attracted 
by the Presidential election that the 
general reader may be pardoned if, in 
a Presidential year, he has less in mind the im- 


Congressional 
Elections, 


portance of the Congressional and gubernatorial 


elections. The present House of Representatives 
has 186 Republicans and 171 opposition mem- 
bers—a Republican majority of 15. It is esti- 
mated that the next House will have 202 Repub- 
lican members and 155 opposition members—a 
Republican majority of 47. In the Senate, as at 
present constituted, there is a Republican majority 
of about 16. In the Senate as it will be after 
the 4th of March it is estimated that the Repub- 
lican strength will be materially enhanced. 


Twenty-six of the forty-five States 
elected governors on November 6. 
In the East, the most conspicuous 
contest was in New York, where the Hon. B. 
B. Odell, Jr., was chosen over Mr. J. B. Stanch- 
field by a plurality that exceeded 100,000, al- 
though, as was expected, it fell a good deal be- 
hind that given to McKinley. Elsewhere we 
publish an interesting characterization of, Mr. 
Odell as a Republican by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
In Massachusetts, Governor Crane was reélected 
as a matter of course. In Indiana, the Hon. 
W. T. Durbin was elected governor by a plurality 
a little less than that given for McKinley. In 
Michigan, the Hon. Aaron T. Bliss is chosen 
governor to succeed Mr. Pingree, his opponent 
having been Mr. Maybury, who succeeded Mr. 
Pingree as mayor of Detroit. In Minnesota the 
Hon. Samuel F. Van Sant was elected by a close 


The New 
Governors. 


W.S. Jennings (Dem.), 
Florida. 


J. K. Toole (Dem.), 
Montana. 
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FOUR GOVERNORS-ELECT, TWO DEMOCRATIC AND.TWO REPUBLICAN. 






margin as against the Hon. John Lind, the 
present governor, who made a very strong fight. 
Mr. McKinley carried Minnesota by 70,000, 
while the governor-elect had a plurality over 
Lind of only 4,000. In Illinois, also, Mr. Al- 
schuler, the Democratic candidate for governor, 
had great popular strength, and the governor- 
elect, Hon. Richard Yates, fell more than 30,000 
“behind the Republican vote for President. In 
Nebraska, curiously enough, Mr. Bryan fared 
much worse than the State ticket with which he 
was associated. The Republican governor-elect, 
Charles H. Dietrich, came through with a plural- 
ity not more than a quarter, perhaps, of that 
given to Mr. McKinley ; and the Fusionists also 
seem to have come very close to a control of the 
new legislature, which will elect two United 
States Senators. In the State of Washington, 
the present Democratic governor, Rogers, was 
reélected, while the State went for McKinley. 
Kentucky declares that Governor Beckham is 
réelected, although the Republicans affirm that 
their candidate, Mr. Yerkes, actually polled the 
larger number of votes, and that he has been 
counted out. Some interesting senatorial strug- 
gles are in prospect ; but of these we shall have 
enough in future months. The minor parties 
made no great showing in this year’s election, 
and apparently had little or nothing to do with 
turning the scale in any of the forty-five States. 
Next month it may be possible to say approxi- 
mately how many votes were cast for Mr. Wool- 
ley the Prohibitionist candidate, Mr. Baker the 
Populist, and Mr. Debs the Socialist. 


o There has been much rumor of im- 
e . . . ’ 
President’s pending changes in the President's 

Cabinet. Cabinet. This has been due not in 
slightest degree to any lack of harmony or. any 
pressure either of party sentiment or of public 
opinion, but solely to the fact that for private 








John Hunn (Rep.), 
Delaware. 


Frank White (Rep.), 
North Dakota. 
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reasons various members have expressed a de- 
sire to lay down their public duties. Mr. Hay, 
secretary of state, who has shown great capa- 
city and won wide fame in connection with the 
diplomacy about China, is said to have felt the 
strain upon his health. If he should retire, it is 
supposed that the portfolio of State would be 
tendered to Mr. Root, now secretary of war. 
Mr. Root has had even more arduous duties than 
Mr. Hay, and undoubtedly he too would like to 
seek relief in private life. Attorney-General 
Griggs has definitely decided to leave the cabi- 
net at the end of the present term on March 4. 
It is believed that Mr. Gage will consent to stay 
at his post and help readjust the revenue system 
at a time when war taxes are producing a sur- 
plus. Secretary Long, it is 
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chief executive of the country and his group of 
official advisers. He is as far on the one 
hand from making the cabinet ministers his 
mere clerks or subordinates as he is on the other 
hand from throwing upon them the burden of 
responsibility that belongs to the President him- 
self. We have 
not had the ex- 
perience of a 
reélected ad 

ministration for 
nearly thirty 
years. The 
country will 
find it rather 
pleasant than 











now reported, may also be per- 
suaded to forego his prefer- 
ences and remain at the head 
of the Navy Department. It 
would be a distinct loss to 
have Mr. Wilson leave the 
Department of Agriculture. 
It is well known that Mr. 
Charles Emory Smith desires 
to lay down the postmaster- 
generalship and resume his 























W. MURRAY CRANE. 


(Gov.-elect of Massachusetts.) 


otherwise to find things going 
steadily on with the same cabi- 
net and the same executive or- 
ganization throughout the coun- 
try, and without the customary 
clean sweep of ambassadors, 
ministers, and consular officers 
abroad. There are times, of 











editorial functions 
in Philadelphia ; 
but it is reported 
that he will accept 
as law the Presi- 
dent’s wish to 
have him stay in 
the cabinet. It 
has not been reported, so far as we are aware, 
that Mr. Hitchcock, the secretary of the interior, 
has intended to retire. The President’s specific 
invitation to all members of the cabinet to remain 
at their posts will make jt unnecessary, for them 
to tender their resignations, as a matter of form, 
at the end of the present term. We have. per- 
haps, never had a President who maintained, as 
perfectly as does President McKinley, the appro- 











CHESTER B. JORDAN. 


(Gov.-elect of New Hampshire.) 


priate relationship that should exist between the 


GEORGE P. MCLEAN, 


(Gov.-elect of Connecticut.) 


course, when changes are whole- 
some and beneficial ; but there 
are other times when the 
avoidance of change is of much profit and ad- 
vantage to all but office-seekers. 


In his forthcoming message to Con- 
gress the President will deal at some 
length with the Nicaragua Canal ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly it is his laudable ambition 
to see work actually begun on a trans-Isthmian 
canal before he. retires from the White House 
in 1905. . Doubtless, also, he will: recommend 
some reduction of war taxes and a readjustment 
of the revenues. The question of shipping sub- 
sidies is expected to come up: again for considera- 
tion this winter. There will be an effort made 
to fix the congressional apportionment under the 
new census ; and since, apparently, the question 
of negro disfranchisement is to be waived, the 
business ought not to be hard to manage. The 


Questions for 
Congress 
this Month. 
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SENOR LLORENTE. : 
(Temporary President and Temporary Secretary of the Cuban Constitutional Converition at Havana.) 


Cuban situation will have close attention, and 
there will be revived discussion of the purchase 
of the Danish West Indies. The army bill, as 
we have remarked on a previous page, will abso- 
lutely demand immediate attention. There will 
be some highly interesting matters concerning 
the development of the navy involved in the dis. 
cussion of the naval appropriation bill. 


As respects the trans-Isthmian ship 
canal, the full report of the Walker 
Commission is going to be available 
for the guidance of Congress. Probably the 
commission will take the ground that it would be 
practicable to build the Panama Canal, but that 
for the purposes of the United States the Nicara- 
gua route would be preferable. American sen- 
timent, so far as it has now been formed, is 
clearly in favor of the Nicaragua route. The 
public is also in favor of the ownership of the 
canal by the United States Government and its 
construction out of the national treasury. Let 
us hope that the opinion will prevail that it is 
neither dignified nor safe for the sovereign gov- 
ernment of the United States to construct a great 
public work like this canal upon alien soil. 
Whatever the initial difficulties may be, the one 
simple and clear solution of all questions involved 
in the future control of the canal lies in the ac- 
quisition by our Government of full sovereignty 
over such a strip of land as may be needed for 
canal purposes. We have made some annexa- 


The 
Nicaragua 
Canal. 



































SENOR VILLUEN DAS. 


tions of territory under President McKinley’s ad- 
ministration ; but none that could be compared in 
importance with the annexation of the requisite 
strip of territory in Central America. Sooner 
or later, such annexation is bound to come; and 
it will be much better to accomplish it in ad- 
vance of the construction of a costly canal than 
to bring it about by force at some future period. 
To succeed in such a piece of negotiation would 
count for more, in the estimation of future gen- 
erations of Americans, than any other of the dip- 
lomatic achievements of Mr. McKinley. 


We publish elsewhere a frank and 
pertinent article on the Cuban con- 
stitutional convention from the pen 
of Mr. Walter Wellman, of Washington, whose 
opportunities for information are exceptional. 
The Havana convention, which held its opening 
session on November 5, bids fair to have a very 
protracted existence. There will be plenty of 
opportunity, therefore, to pass deliberate judg- 
ment upon it. Its early sessions were somewhat 
stormy, by reason of serious charges of fraud in 
the election of certain members. The conven- 
tion has first to formulate a constitution for 
Cuba ; and, second, to enter into a special agree- 
ment with the United States as to the relations 
that are to exist between the two countries. 
The oldest delegate, Sefior Llorente, was elected 
temporary president, and the youngest, Sefior 
Villuendas, temporary secretary. One of the 


Cuba's 
Convention. 
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first acts of the convention was to congratulate 
Governor-General Wood and telegraph expres- 
sions of good-will to President McKinley. 
There are some able men in the convention, and 
its work will have great interest. 


Yellow Fever The existence of a considerable 
Our Sanitary amount of yellow fever in Havana 
Supremacy. last month gives fresh and timely 
warning to the people of the United States of the 
proximity of Cuba to our own coast, and of the 
necessity that there should be maintained, at all 
cost, some close and well-established relation- 
ship. Our Southern States have suffered untold 
losses and miseries for generations past from 
yellow fever and other epidemic diseases that 
have come to us from Cuba, and that no quaran- 
tine regulations have availed to exclude. The 
United States Government should henceforth be 
the supreme sanitary authority, so far as yellow 
fever and cholera are concerned, not alone for 
our own States on the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Gulf of Mexico, but also for the island of Cuba. 
Experience has shown that our own States, sep- 
arately and individually, are not competent to 


A — . 


ROBERT W. WILCOX. 
(Hawaiian Delegate-elect to Washington.) 


manage yellow fever as a concern of local sover- 
eignty ; and if Florida is not competent, cer- 
tainly Cuba is not. The sanitary reform of the 
city and port of Havana should be carried through 
under the auspices of the government of the 
United States; and in the agreement that is to be 
made touching the future relations between Cuba 
and this country there must be no barrier erected 
against the effectiveness with which the United 
States may reduce Cuba to a condition of com- 
plete freedom and immunity from yellow fever. 
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An election was held in Hawaii, on 
November 6, in consummation of a 
very remarkable campaign. Three par- 
ties were active—namely, the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Independent Native. This last party 
was successful; and the consequence is that Robert 
W. Wilcox, half white and half native Hawaiian, 
is elected Delegate to Congress by a small plurality 
over the Republican candidate, the Hon. Samuel 
Parker, a well-known gentleman of high ability. 
Wilcox, who has long been a disturbing element 
in Hawaiian politics, played in every manner 
upon the ignorance and prejudice of the natives,. 
with the secret aid, it is said, of the ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani. He received 3,632 votes, as against 
3,563 for Mr. Parker. The Democratic candi- 
date was Prince David, who received 1,468 votes. 
The business men of Hawaii, it is said, will not 
avail themselves in any manner of the presence 
of Wilcox at Washington, as he is not trusted 
by them. Wilcox’s Native party has also carried 
the Hawaiian legislature. It will be hard to 
govern Hawaii efficiently under the present law, 
which admits too many ignorant natives to the 
franchise. 


ce 
Lines in 
Hawaii. 


There was an election in Porto Rico 
in October, and a scholarly lawyer 
named Frederico Degetau, of San 
Juan, where he has been president of the Board 
of Education, was chosen as the first Delegate to 
Congress from that island. He is admirably 
qualified, having been prominent in the affairs of 
Porto Rico for a long time. The new delegate 
represents the Porto Rican party that is in sym- 
pathy with President McKinley and the United 
States. Education is making great progress in 
the island, and crop conditions and industry gen- 
erally are improving. Itisagreeable to note the 
fact that we have so soon been able to terminate 
the military régime in Porto Rico. About the 
middle of December, the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington proposes to take up all the cases that in- 
volve the constitutionality of the tariff between 
the United States and Porto Rico; and also, for 
that matter, the tariff between this country and 
the Philippines. Our trade with Porto Rico is 
now about four times as large as it was before the 
war with Spain, and it has only begun to grow. 


Porto Rico’s 
Election. 


vicibera! The elections for a new Dominion 
ictories in : 

Canada and Parliament held on November 7 re- 
Newfoundland. s4)ted in a very decisive victory for 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the present Liberal gov- 
ernment. The Liberal majority is increased, 
and many of the principal Conservative leaders 
are excluded from Parliament by reason of their 
failure to carry their own constituencies. Among 
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these is Sir Charles Tupper, who has _ been 
active and prominent in Canadian politics -for 
almost ‘half a century. He has decided to retire 
permanently from public life. In a house of 
only a little more than two hundred members, the 
Liberals will have a majority of more than fifty. 
The great Province of Quebec went almost entirely 
for the Liberals, while Ontario gave about five- 
eighths of her 93 seats to the Conservatives. In 
England, the Conservative government organs 
were very generally pleased with the success of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is regarded as ardently 
British, although a Frenchman and a Catholic, 
and who was also deemed an imperialist of the 
approved type. In Newfoundland, the most in- 
tense interest was developed in the election, the 
issues of which were explained in these pages 
last month. The defeat of the monopolist, Mr. 
Reid, and his political representative, Mr. Morine, 
was decisive, and Mr. Bond comes into control of 
the legislature and the government. 


the . it is evident that the Chinese nego- 
Far-Eastern tiations are to be very tedious. ‘lhe 
Imbroglio. Chinese peace commission, of which 
Li Hung Chang is the prominent member, has 
professed great eagerness for a prompt settle- 
ment. It has begged the aggrieved powers to 
content themselves, in so far as they could, with 
money indemnities, and to recognize the great 
practical difficulty involved in beheading the very 
people now high in a government with which 
the European powers are supposed to be peace- 
ably negotiating. The Czar was ill last month 
at Livadia. It was reported that he had a mild 
form of typhoid fever, but no reliance was to be 
placed upon the newsas to hiscondition. 1t was 
plain, however, that his illness was interfering with 
the development of Russian policy in the far East. 
The announcement of the agreement between 
England and Germany led to much talk in the 
Russian press of a counter-movement in which 
the United States and Japan were to be associ- 
ated with Russia and France. Strange as it may 
seem, Russia now shows a disposition to give 
Japan a free hand in Korea, in return for Japan’s 
moral support of Russia’s policy in Manchuria. 
Unquestionably, the Russian forces in that great 
region of Northern China have been pursuing a 
horrible career of devastation and slaughter. As 
for the Chinese Government, it has degraded 
Prince Tuan and some other prominent officials 
from their positions and emoluments, and con- 
demned them to as severe punishment as it dares. 
Representatives of the powers at Peking have, 
with great deliberation, been putting the final 
‘touches upon the list of the demands which are 
to form the basis of the negotiations. 
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In Germany, Baron von Richthofen 
has succeeded Count von Bilow as 
minister of foreign affairs. At the 
opening of the Reichstag, on November 14, the 
Emperor William made a pacific address, in 
which he declared that the outrages in China 
had united all nations. The periodical publica- 
tions of Germany all show plainly that the Chi- 
nese question is the one absorbing theme of dis- 
cussion. ‘The Socialists, and some other large 
political bodies of Germany, condemn the gov- 
ernment’s aggressive Chinese policy in unsparing 
terms. Chancellor von Bilow defends it. 


Affairs in 
Germany. 


As we were closing these pages for the 
press, the French nation was aroused 
to a high pitch of excitement over the 
arrival at Marseilles of President Kriger, of the 
Transvaal, where an immense demonstration was 
prepared for him,—the English for the most part 
looking on without much show of irritation. It 
was well understood that the French Government, 
while permitting the outburst of sympathy for 
Mr. Kiiiger and the Boers, would not allow any 
expressions of hostility to England. Mr. Kri- 
ger’s mission was announced to be that of a nego- 
tiator of peace on any terms except those of 
annexation. This, obviously, was a hopeless mis. 
sion. ‘The Paris Exposition, which opened on 
the 14th of last April, was closed on November 
12, having been open 212 days. The World's 
Fair at Chicago, seven years ago, was open 178 
days, and had about 27,500,000 visitors. It is 
reported that this year's exposition had more 
than 50,000,000 visitors. The Waldeck-Rous- 
seau ministry, which the Nationalists had prom- 
ised to upset as soon as the exposition was past, 
received a vote of confidence on November 8 by 
a majority of 79. The success of the exposition 
has stimulated the long-discussed project of re- 
moving the inner line of fortifications and add- 
ing to Paris the populous suburbs. 


/n France. 


A matter to be noted as of impor- 

In England. tance in England is the institution of 
the new system of municipal govern- 

ment in London, under which the subdivisions of 
the metropolis, heretofore governed by vestries 
and district boards, have been erected.into a series 
of separate municipalities, each having a mayor 
and municipal council, but all of them subject in 
certain large matters of common concern to the 
superior authority of the great London County 
Council. We have alluded on a previous page to 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at the lord mayor’s ban- 
quet on November 9, and to some of the ministerial 
changes by virtue of which several prominent 
young Tories, —several of them closely connected 
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with Lord Salisbury’s own family, and all of 
them, with an exception or two, belonging to 
the titled aristocracy, have received promotions 
from under-secretaryships to full cabinet posts. 
Everything is now pointing in England towards 
the reéntry into politics of Lord Rosebery as 
the chief of the newly organized Liberal party. 
The return of the C.I.Vs., London’s crack regi- 
ment of volunteers, from an absence of some 
months in South Africa—where the regiment 
conducted itself without discredit and lost per- 
haps ten men—was the scene at the end of 
October of the most overwhelming and unre- 
strained demonstrations of enthusiasm ever wit- 
nessed in London, making the rejoicing over the 
return of Wellington after the battle of Waterloo 
altogether a tame affair. The English people 
have never shown in any former period the un- 
balanced judgment and the tendency to hysterics 
that have prevailed since the war in South 
Africa began. It is Frenchmen nowadays who 
are phlegmatic and self-restrained, in comparison 
with their neighbors across the Channel. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND AND HER PROSPECTIVE 
CONSORT ARRIVING AT THE HAGUE, 


By courtesy of the proprietors of the Woche. 
FREIHERR VON RICHTHOFEN. 


(New German Minister for Foreign A ffairs.) 


In the obituary list of the month oc. 
cur, among foreigners, the names of 
Prof. Max Miller and Prince Chris- 
tian Victor, the Queen’s grandson. We publish 
in this number a contributed appreciation of the 
life-work of Max Miller. We publish also a 
brief sketch of the late Marcus Daly, of Mon- 
tana, who died in New York last month. Ex. 
Mayor William L. Strong, of New York, be- 
longed to the highest type of the American busi- 
ness man. His name was a synonym for integ- 
rity in private affairs, and his public career was 
of credit to himself and usefulness to the city. 
Of Mr. Henry Villard, who completed the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad in 1883 and was identified 
with other large enterprises, something more ex- 
tended wil: be published in the next number of 
this Review. His career was full of interest. 


Obituary 
Notes. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 21 to November 20, 1900.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


October 26.—Governor Roosevelt makes a campaign 
speech in New York City. 

October 27.—A great ‘ prosperity” parade is con- 
ducted under 
Republican au- 
spices in Chica- 
go....Mr. Bryan 
addresses sever- 
al large gather- 
ings in New 
York City. 

November 2.— 
Governor Roose- 
velt ends his 
campaign tour 
at Owego, N. Y., 
having, in eight 
weeks, traveled 
21,209 miles and 
made 673 speech- 
es to audiences 
aggregating 
8,000,000 persons, 
in 24 States. 

November 3.— 
The Republi- 
cans hold a great 
“sound-money” parade in New York City. 


November 5.—The Cuban Constitutional Convention 
organizes at Havana, with Sefior Llorente, Justice of 
the Supreme 
Court, as presi- 
dent, and Sefior 
Villuendas as 
secretary.... The 
United States 
Supreme Court 
decides the case 
of the American 
Sugar Refin- 
ing Company 
against Louisi- 
ana in favor of 
the State. 

November 6.— 
Electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice- 
President, Rep- 
resentatives in 
Congress, State 
and local officers 
are chosen in the 
United States. 

The following 
table shows the 
number of votes 
in the Electoral 
College, and the 
approximate 


HON. W. E. STANLEY. 
(Reélected governor of Kansas.) 


HON. HEBER M. WELLS. 
(Reélected governor of Utah.) 


popular pluralities by States, as divided between the 
two leading candidates for President. As these esti- 
mates of popular pluralities are made in advance of 
the complete official canvass, the figures are not to be 
accepted as final; but it is believed that they corre- 
spond very closely with the actual results of the ballot- 
ing in most, if not all, of the States : 


McKINLEY. BRYAN. 


Electoral 
votes, 
Estimated 
pluralities. 
Electoral 
votes. 
Estimated 
3 pluralities. 


s 


California....... 
Connecticut..... 
Delaware 


Arkansas...... - 
Colorado 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Maryland 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan........ 
Minnesota 
Nebraska........ 
New Hampshire 4 
New Jersey 


North Carolina. 11 
South Carolina. 9 
Tennessee 


Totals.........155 640,000 


Pennsylvania... 32 
Rhode Island.... 4 
South Dakota... 4 


Washington.... 
West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 





Elections to the Fifty-seventh Congress result as fol- 
lows: 202 Republicans, 155 Democrats and Peopulists. 

The following State governors are chosen: Colorado, 
James B. Orman (Fusion); Connecticut, George P. 
McLean (Rep.): Delaware, John Hunn (Rep.); Florida, 
W.S. Jennings (Dem.); Idaho, Frank W. Hunt (Fusion); 
Illinois, Richard Yates (Rep.) ; Indiana, Winfield Durbin 
(Rep.); Kansas, W. E. Stanley (Rep.); Kentucky, J. C. 
W. Beckham (Dem.); Massachusetts, W. Murray Crane 
(Rep.); Michigan, Aaron T. Bliss (Rep.); Minnesota, 
Samuel F. Van Sant (Rep.); Missouri, A. M. Dockery 
(Dem.); Montana, Joseph K. Toole (Fusion) ; Nebraska, 
Charles H. Dietrich (Rep.); New Hampshire, Chester 
B. Jordan (Rep.); New York, Benjamin B. Odell, Jr. 
(Rep.); North Dakota, Frank White (Rep.); South 
Carolina, M. B. McSweeney (Dem.); South Dakota, 
Charles N. Herriod (Rep.) ; Tennessee, Benton MeMil- 
lin (Dem.); Texas, Joseph D. Sayers (Dem.); Utah, 
Heber M. Wells (Rep.) ; Washington, John R. Rogers 
(Fusion) , West Virginia, A. B. White (Rep.) ; Wiscon- 
sin, Robert M. La Follette (Rep.). 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


In Porto Rico, about 70,000 votes are cast out of a 
total registration of 125,000, the Federal party refrain- 
ing from voting. 

November 12.—President McKinley orders a discon- 
tinuance of the military department of Porto Rico and 
a reduction of the force in the island....The policy of 
the Citizens’ Union in the New York City mayoralty 
contest of 1901 is announced. 

November 15.—The Alabama Legislature unanimous- 
ly reélects John T. Mor- 
gan to the United States 
Senate....Richard Cro- 
ker orders a ‘Tammany 
campaign against vice in 
New York City. 

November 16.—A letter 
of Bishop Potter to Mayor 
Van Wyck, charging po- 
lice complicity with vice 
in New York City, is 
made public, together 
with the mayor’s instruc- 
tions to the police com- 
missioners and the dis- 
trict attorney. 





November 20.—Repub- 
lican mem bers of the 
House Ways and Means 
Committee hold a meet- 
ing to consider the reduction of war taxes. 


HON. M. B. M’SWEENEY. 
(Gov.-elect of South Carolina.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


October 21.—The Spanish cabinet resigns office. 

October 22.—General Azcarraga forms a new Spanish 
cabinet....The Russian budget of 1899 passes the con- 
troller, with a surplus of 186,000,000 roubles. ... Ecuador 
arranges to pay its entire foreign debt. 

October 24.—Baron von Richthofen succeeds Count 
von Biilow as German foreign secretary....Ex-Premier 
Shreiner, of Cape Colony, resigns from the Cape Par- 
liament, owing to the hostility of Afrikander extremists. 

October 31.—Anti-tax riots take place in Roumania. 

November 1.--Queen Victoria approves the appoint- 
ment of Lord Salisbury as premier and lord privy 
seal, the Marquis of Lansdowne as foreign secretary, 
William St. John Brodrick as secretary for war, the 
Earl of Selborne as first lord of the admiralty, and 
C. T. Ritchie as home secretary, in the new British 
ministry. 

November 3.—Stern measures are taken in Spain 
against thé Carlist agitation....Several changes are 
made in the Norwegian ministry. 

November 6.—The French Parliament reassembles. 

November 7.—Queen Victoria approves additional 
appointments in the new British ministry. ...The Cana- 
dian general election results favorably to the present 
Liberal government ; Sir Charles Tupper, leader of the 
Conservatives. is among those defeated for seats in Par- 
liament ; the Liberal majority in the House of Com- 
mons is estimated at 47. 

November 8.—The Newfoundland elections are favor- 
able to the Liberals, the party in power....The French 
Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 329 to 222, adopts a 
resolution of confidence in the Waldeck-Rousseau min- 
istry....The new lord mayor of London is inaugurated. 
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November 12.— The Dutch cabinet submits to the 
States-General a proposition to drain the Zuyder Zee, at 
an estimated cost of $100,000,000....The reorganization 
of the British cabinet is completed. 

November 14.—The German Reichstag reassembles. 

November 20.—In the German Reichstag severe criti- 
cisms are passed on the Emperor William’s utterances. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


October 26.—The Transvaal is formally proclaimed a 
part of the British empire. 

October 29.—All the mouths of the Orinoco River are 
declared open to international navigation. 

October 30.—The British military authorities take ~ 
stern measures to suppress guerrilla warfare in South 
Africa. 

October 31.—Fighting is reported between Austro- 
Hungarians and Montenegrins over a boundary dispute. 

November 7.—A convention between the United 
States and Spain is signed at Washington, ceding the 
islands of Cagayan and Sibutu to the United States for 
$100,000. 

November 8.—Lord Roberts reports an engagement 
near Bothaville, in which 23 Boers are killed, 30 
wounded, and a hundred 
taken prisoners, while 
7 guns are captured by 
the British, who lose 3 
officers and 4 men killed. 

November 9.— Lord 
Salisbury expresses grat- 
ification at the result of 
the election in the United 
States. 

November 10.—An His 
pano-American Con- 
gress, in which many of 
the South American 
States are represented, 
meets at Madrid. 

Novem ber 12.—The 
Paris Exposition is 
closed. 

November 15.—The 
Hispano-American Congress at Madrid declares that 
acceptance of the decisions of the international tribunal 
of arbitration must have some guarantee other than 
an engagement of honor. 





HON. A. B. WHITE. 
(Gov.-elect of West Virginia.) 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA, 


October 22.—The rebellion against the present dynasty 
is proceeding in the southern provinces successfully. 

October 23.—The allies occupy Pao-ting-fu without 
opposition. : 

October 24.—The death of Kang Yi is announced. 

October 25.—Minister Conger is authorized to begin 
negotiations with the Chinese at once. Prince Ching 
and Li Hung Chang ask: the foreign ministers to state 
explicitly what officials deserve punishment, and what 
degree of punishment they deserve. 

October 29.—The diplomatic body at Peking hold a 
conference to consider the form which the negotiations 
should take. 

November 1.—It is announced that all the interested 
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powers have signified their approval of the Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement as to China; the United States, France, 
and Russia make a reservation regarding the third 
clause. 

November 10.—Russian troops capture an arsenal 
near Yang Tsun, killing 200 Chinese. 

November 16.—A Chinese imperial decree orders the 
life imprisonment of Prince Tuan and Prince Chwang 
for their part in the Boxer outrages. 

November 19.—Chancellor von Biilow makes a state- 
ment to the Reichstag regarding German policy in 
China. 

November 20.—The French minister of foreign af- 
fairs makes a statement on the policy of his govern- 
ment in China. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

October 21.—A second successful trial of Count Zep- 
pelin’s airship is made at Friedrichshafen. 

October 23.—Announcement is made of the defalca- 
tion of a note-teller of the First National Bank of New 
York City, in the sum of $690,000. 

October 25.—The 500th anniversary of the death of 
Chaucer is commemorated in London. The United 


























MR. CHARLES M. HAYS. 
(The new president of the Southern Pacific Railway.) 


Mine-Workers declare the Pennsylvania coal strike off 
at mines where the demands of the operatives have been 
granted....The funeral of John ‘Sherman takes place 
at Mansfield, O.; President McKinley is one of the 
mourners. 

October 28,—A great: peace demonstration, organized 
by the Labor party of France, takes place in Paris. 

October 29.—In the demonstration of weleome on the 
return of the City Imperial Volunteers to London from 
the South African War, four persons are killed and 
many injured....An earthquake at Caracas, Venezuela, 
causes the death of 15 persons and much damage to prop- 
erty....Several lives are lost, and a number of buildings 
wrecked, as the result of an explosion of chemicals in a 
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THE THEATER “MARTI,” IN WHICH THE SESSIONS OF THE 
CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION ARE HELD. 


wholesale drug house in New York City....Seven per- 
sons are killed in a Northern Pacific train-wreck in 
Montana.... Work is resumed in most of the anthra- 
cite coal-mines of Pennsylvania, the companies conced- 


_ ing the demands of the striking miners. 


October 31.—The Free and the United Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland are formally united. 

November 1.—Iron manufacturers in Great Britain 
reduce prices to meet American and German competi- 
tion. 

November 2.—An explosion in a coal-mine at Berry- 
ville, W. Va., kills 13 men. 

November 3.—The Canadian troops returned from 
South Africa are welcomed at Ottawa. 




































THE LATE EX-MAYOR STRONG OF NEW YORK. 


November 4.—At Lyons, France, a monument to the 
late President Carnot is unveiled. 

November 10.—The steamer City of Monticello foun- 
ders at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy ; 31 lives are lost. 


















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 








November 15.—The censorship 
on cable dispatches at Manila is 
removed....In the wrecking of 
a train 33 miles northeast of 
Bayonne, France, 18 persons are 
killed, including the Peruvian 
minister to France. 




















OBITUARY. 


October 22.—John Sherman, 77 
(see REVIEW OF REVIEWS for 
November, page 537) 

J. Horn, .a Washington (D. C.) 
architect of wide reputation, 83. 

October 24.—Dr. Moses C. 
White, of the Yale Medical 
School,81....Rev. Dr. J. N. Craig, 
of Atlanta, Ga., secretary of the 
Home Mission Board of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church South, 69. yeu. se | J ! 

October 25.—Sims Reeves, the REGIONS DEVASTATED BY WAR, 1864-1900. 
veteran English singer, 82. 

October 28.—Prof. Max Miiller, 
77 (see page 703).... Ex-Judge 
James H. Brown, of West Virginia, 82. November 20.—Charles H. Hoyt, theatrical manager 

October 29.—Prince Christian Victor, grandson of and playwright, 39. 

Queen Victoria, 33. 

October 30.—Ex-Congressman James Buchanan, of 
New Jersey, 61....William Watson Niles, a prominent 
member of the New York bar, 78. 

November 2.—Ex-Mayor William L. Strong, of New 
York City, 73. 

November 7.—Gen. Joseph W. Burke, collector of the 
port of Mobile, 70. 

November 9.—Gen. Frederick Elsworth Mather, sole 
survivor of the founders of ‘Skull and Bones” at 
Yale, 91. 

November 10.—Rev. Dr. John Wesley Brown, rector of 
St. Thomas’ Protestant Episcopal Church, of New York 
City, 63.... Robert Graham Dun, head of the mercantile 
agency of R. G. Dun & Co., 74. 

November 12.—Henry Villard, the railroad financier, 

65....Marcus Daly, the Montana millionaire copper- 
mine owner, 60 (see page 707).... Prof. William H. Rosen- 
stengel, of the University of Wisconsin, 58....Dr. Henry 
D. Noyes, a New York oculist and physician, 68.... 
Frank Jarvis Patten, inventor of the system of multi- 
plex telegraphy now used by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, 48....Thomas Arnold, son of Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, 77. 

November 13.—Capt. John D. Hart, of Cuban filibus- 
tering fame, 41. 

November 15.—Sefior J. F. Canevero, Peruvian min- 
ister to France. 

November 16.—Ex-Gov. George A. Ramsdell, of New 
Hampshire, 66....Rev. Alfred Pinney, a Baptist clergy- 
man active in the antislavery agitation, 90....William 
C. Ogden, a writer on mining and insurance law, 56.... 

Frederick W. Royce, a veteran telegraph operator and 
inventor, 61. 


November 18.—Martin Irons, the famous labor leader, 
68. GENERAL CHRISTIAN DE WET. 
















































































(Map sent to the Paris Exposition by the International Association of the Red Cross.) 


7 _November 19.—Rear-Admiral Roger N. Stembel, (The Boer chieftain who has proved to be the ablest 
U.S.N., retired, 90. leader against the British.) 





SOME CARTOONS OF THE DAY AFTER ELECTION. 
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THE EXPANSION ROOSTER. “THE FLAG IS STILL THERE.” 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco). From the Inter Ocean (Chicago). 
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‘* AND THEY PASSED ON TO THE PLAIN CALLED DESOLATION.”—From the Times-Herald (Chicago). 





SOME CARTOONS OF THE DAY AFTER ELECTION. 
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*“*Humpty Dumpty” of Tammany Hall Ally 

Went “ Up Against It” and Had a Bad Fall; 

All King Croker’s Horses and King Croker’s Men 

Can’t Get Humpty Bryan to the Top Again. 


From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 








UNCLE SAM TAKES THE STUMP. 


Z UG Z Wy ,* “William McKinley,” he says, ‘*has 
Z been a good tenant, and I have therefore 
concluded to renew his lease of the White 
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aS 2 LER 5 ay eee! House for four years more.” 


fe we 
From the Times-Herald (Chicago). 
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OUR NEXT VICE-PRESIDENT. 
From the Times (Washington). 
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THE POLITICAL LOCHINVAR’S SUCCESSFUL RIDE. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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Bryan: ‘ Now to threshing those oats.” 


From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul). 


HE American cartoonists, almost without excep- 
tion, were prepared on the morning after election 

to express, each in his own characteristic way, his view 
of the result. A number of those different expressions 
are reproduced in these pages. If space had permitted, 
we should have included a great many more. They 
are all of them humorous, and are, in the main, free 
from any spirit of malice. McKinley, Hanna, Roose- 
velt, Bryan, Aguinaldo, and Croker were the personages 
to whom the cartoonists more especially paid their re- 


PT LIND — runw ow. 
WHOLE ARMY 
WIPED OuT, 


ALL HEAVY 
ARTILLERY LOST 
FURTHER PARTICULAR 
LATER. 


‘A SAD BUT GLORIOUS DAY FOR ‘aq 
From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul) 
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THE STORM HAS PASSED, AND SO ENDS THE SECOND BATTLE. 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). THE MAN IN THE DEIEZ. 


. - UNCLE SAm: “ Soit was Bryan again? I thought so.” 
spects. One of the most ingenious in our collection this From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


month is that of Mr. McAuley, of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, who -adapts an idea from Poe’s ‘ Raven.” Mr. 
Bryan, however, has not yet croaked ‘‘ Nevermore.” 
He takes defeat like a man, and will not find time heavy 
on his hands. As for Aguinaldo, we have not had any 
really authentic news as to the way that gentleman has 
been affected. 





THIS WAY 
QO POLITICS 
|RETIREMEN 











IN THE PROPERTY-ROOM OF THE POLITICAL THEATER, 


UnNcLE SAM: “ Thank goodness, the run of the great Presi- 
dential comic opera is closed! I’ll store all this truck away 
JupGE: “Good-bye, Bryan! Sorry to see you go; for, downhere. I may need some of it for our new grand spec- 
while we have differed on politics, yet, asa man, I hold you tacular production in 1904.” 
in great esteem. Ta-ta!”—From Judge (New York). From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


THE END. 
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. IMPERIALISM 
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NAPOLEON M’KINLEY AND THE HAND THAT GUIDES HIM IN 
THE PATH OF EMPIRE.—From the World (New York). 


of imperial expansion, with John Bull prodding the 
‘ elephant from behind. As fpr Davenport, of the Jour- 

THE EMPEROR ACCEPTS.—From the Times (Washington). nq, his familiar figure ofthe Trust giant, whom he 
It was not to be expected that the cartoonists who ™akes Mr. 
had been indulging in their daily fling at Senator Course, be on 
Hanna, chairman of the National Republican Commjt- term. As far as 1 judge, the cartoonists have not 
tee, would forget him on the morning of Mr. McKi ianna’s fame, but they have done 
ley’s victory. Stewart, of the Washington Times, rep- ore than anyb 
resents the President as receiving an imperial crown at 
the hands of Mr. Hanna; and Bush, of the World, rep- 
resents the President as wearing his crown and riding 
the Republican elephant into another four years’ period 
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siti — - i Sie seer: 
G. 0. P.: “* Four—four—four years more.” “GOD REIGNS: THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STILL LIVES! ”— 
From the World (New York). M. A. Hanna.—From the Journal (New York). 














WILLIAM 


M’KINLEY: 


[Twenty-five different men have filled the office of President of the United States. 





A CHRONOLOGY. 


Of these, 


only eight have been reélected for a second consecutive term, viz.: Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 


Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, and McKinley. 
His sterling and steadfast qualities were recognized as marking him for 


accidental or meteoric. 


high places of responsibility while he was yet a boy. 


The career of William McKinley has not been 


His modest worth as a soldier was known to 


President Lincoln, and he was cherished as a younger brother by Hayes and Garfield, and esteemed 


by men like the Sherman brothers. 


The chronology which follows has been prepared by Mr. George 


T. Pettengill, of the Review or Reviews staff.—T'ne Epiror. ] 





Copyright by Clinedinst. 
THE PRESIDENT AT HIS DESK. 


1848. January 29. William McKinley, son of William 
and Nancy (Allison) McKinley, is born at Niles, Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, being the seventh of a family of 
nine children. 

1852. The McKinley family removes to Poland, Maho- 
ning County, Ohio, where William studies at Union 
Seminary until he is seventeen. 

1859. Becomes a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Poland. 

1860. Enters the junior class in Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., but poor health prevents the comple- 
tion of the course. Subsequently teaches in a public 
school near Poland and later becomes aclerk in the 
Poland post-office. 

1861: June 11. Enlists as a private in Company E of the 
Twenty-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

1862, April 15. Promoted tocommissary sergeant while 
in the winter’s camp at Fayetteville, W. Va. 

1862. September 24. Promoted to second lieutenant, in 
recognition of services at the battle of Antietam. 





Wins the highest esteem of the colonel of the regiment, 
Rutherford B. Hayes,and becomesamember of his staff. 

1863. February 7. Promoted to first lieutenant. 

1864. July 25. Promoted to captain for gallantry at the 
battle of Kernstown, near Winchester, Va. 

1864. October 11. First vote for President cast, while 
on a march, for Abraham Lincoln. 

1864. Shortly after the battle of Cedar Creek (October 19), 
Captain McKinley serves on the staffs of Gen. George 
Crook and Gen. Winfield 8. Hancock. 

1865. Assigned as acting assistant adjutant-general on 
the staff of Gen. Samuel S. Carroll, commanding the 
veteran reserve corps at Washington. 

1865. March 13. Commissioned by President Lincoln as 
major by brevet in the volunteer United States army, 
“for gallant and meritorious services at the battles of 
Opequan, Cedar Creek, and Fisher’s Hill.” 

1865. July 26. Mustered out of the army with his regi- 
ment, having never been absent from his command 
on sick leave during more than four years’ service. 

1865. Returns to Poland, and at once begins the study 
of law. 

1866. Enters the Albany (N. Y.) Law School. 

1867. Admitted to the bar at Warren, Ohio, in March. 
Accepting the advice of an elder sister teaching in 
Canton. Ohio, he begins the practice of law in Can- 
ton, and makes that place his home. 

1869. Elected prosecuting attorney of Stark County on 
the Republican ticket, although the county had usu- 
ally been Democratic. 

1871. January 25. Marries Miss Ida Saxton, of Canton. 
(Two daughters born to Mr. and Mrs. McKinley,— 
Katie in 1871, and Ida in 1878,—are both lost in early 
childhood.) 

1871. Fails of reélection as prosecuting attorney by 45 
votes. and for the next five years devotes himself suc- 
cessfully to the practice of law, and becomesa leading 
member of the bar of Stark County. 

1872. Though not a candidate, very active asa campaign 
speaker in the Grant-Greeley Presidential campaign. 

1875. Especially active and conspicuous as a campaigner 
in the closely-contested State election in which Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes is elected governor. 

1876. Elected member of the House of Representatives 
by 3,300 majority, his friend Hayes being elected to 
the Presidency. 

1878. Reélected to Congress by 1,234 majority, his dis- 
trict in Ohio having been gerrymandered to his dis- 
advantage by a Democratic legislature. 

1880. Reélected to Congress by 3,571 majority. Ap- 
pointed a member of the ways and means committee, 
to succeed President-elect Garfield. 

1882. The Republicans suffer reverses throughout the 
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country in the Congressional elections, and McKinley 
is reélected by a majority of only 8. 

1884. Prominent in opposition to the proposed ‘‘ Morri- 
son tariff ” in Congress. 

1884. As delegate-at-large to the Republican National 
Convention in Chicago, actively supports James G. 
Blaine for the Presidential nomination. 

1884. Reélected to Congress by a majority of 2,000, al- 
though his district had again been gerrymandered 
against him. 

1886. Reélected to Congress by a majority of 2,550. 

1888. Leads the minority opposition in Congress against 
the “Mills tariff bill.” 

1888. Delegate-at-large to the national convention in 
Chicago that nominates Benjamin Harrison, and 
serves as chairman of the committee on resolutions. 
Many delegates wish McKinley to become the nomi- 
nee, but he stands firm in his support of John Sher- 
man. 

1889. Elected to Congress for the seventh successive 
clme, receiving a majority of 4,100 votes. 

1889. At the organization of the Fifty-first Congress, is 
a candidate for Speaker of the House, but is defeated 
on the third ballot in the Republican caucus by 
Thomas B. Reed. 

1890. Upon the death of William D. Kelley, in January, 
McKinley becomes chairman of the ways ana means 
committee and leader of his party in the House. He 
introduces a bill ‘‘to simplify the laws in relation to 
the collecticn of the revenues,” knownas the ‘“‘customs 
administration bill.” He also introduces a general 
tariff bill. The bill becomes a law October 6. 

1890. As a result of a gerrymandered Congressional 
district, and the reaction against the Republican 
party throughout the country caused by the pro- 
tracted struggle over the tariff bill, McKinley is de- 
feated in the election for Congress by 300 votes in 
counties that had previously gone Democratic by 3,000. 

1891. November 3. Elected governor of Ohio by a plu- 
rality of 21,511, polling the largest vote that had ever 
been cast for governor in Ohio. His opponent is the 
Democratic governor, James E. Campbell. 

1892. As delegate-at-large to the national convention 
at Minneapolis, and chairman of the convention, Mc- 
Kinley refuses to permit the consideration of his 
name, and supports the renomination of President 
Harrison. The roll-call results as follows : Harrison, 
585; Blaine, 182: McKinley, 182; Reed, 4; Lincoln, 1. 

1892. Death of William McKinley, Sr., in November. 

1893. Unanimously renominated for governor of Ohio, 
and reélected by a plurality of 80,995, this majority 
being the greatest ever recorded, with a single excep- 
tion during the Civil War, for any candidate in the 
history of the State. 

1896. June 18. At the Republican National Convention 
in St. Louis, McKinley is nominated for President on 
the first ballot, the result of the voting being as fol- 
lows : McKinley, 66114 ; Reed, 8414 ; Quay, 6014; Mor- 
ton, 58; Allison, 3514; Cameron, 1. 

1896. November 3. Receives a popular vote in the Presi- 
dential election of 7,104,779, a plurality of 601,854 over 
his Democratic opponent, William J. Bryan. In the 
Electoral College, later, McKinley receives 271 votes 
against 176 for Bryan. 

1897. March 4. Inaugurated President of the United 
States for the twenty-eighth quadrennial term. 

1897, March 6. Issues proclamation for an extra session 
of Congress to assemble March 15. The President’s 
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Message dwells solely upon the need of a revision of 
the existing tariff law. 

1897. May 17. In response to an appeal fiom the Presi- 
dent, Congress appropriates $50,000 fo the relief of 
destitution in Cuba. 

1897. July 24. The ‘‘Dingley tariff bill” receives the 
President’s approval. 

1897. December 12. Death of President 

‘ mother at Canton, Ohio. 

1898. Both branches of Congress vote unanimously (the 
House on March 8 by a vote of 313 to 0, and the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 76 to 0 on the following day) to place 
$50,000,000 at the disposal of the President, to be used 
at his discretion ‘‘ for the national defense.” 

1898. March 23, The President sends to the Spanish 
Government, through Minister Woodford, at Madrid, 
an ultimatum regarding the intolerable condition of 
affairs in Cuba, : 

1898. Marcn xo. The report of the court of inquiry on 
the destruction of the Maine at Havana on February 
15 is transmitted by the President to Congress. 

1898. April11. The President sends a message to Con- 
gress outlining the situation, declaring that interven- 
tion is necessary, and advising against the recognition 
of the Cuban Government. 

1898. April 21. The Spanish Government sends Minis- 
_ter Woodford his passports, thus beginning the war. 
1898. April 23. The President issues a call for 125,000 

volunteers. 

1898. April 24. Spain formally declares that war exists 
with the United States. 

1898. April 25. In a message to Congress, the President 
recommends the passage of a joint resolution declar. 
ing that war exists with Spain. On the same day 
both branches of Congress pass such a declaration. 

1898. May 25. The President issues a call for 75,000 ad- 
ditional volunteers. 

1898. June 29. Yale University confers upon President 
McKinley the degree of LL.D. 

1398. July 7. Joint resolution of Congress providing 
for the annexation of Hawaii receives the approval of 
the President. : 

1898. August 9. Spain formally accepts the President’s 
terms of peace. 

1898. August 12. The peace protocol is signed. An ar- 
mistice is proclaimed, and the Cuban blockade raised 

1898. October 17. The President receives the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Chicago. 

1898. December 10. The Treaty of Peace betwen Spain 
and the United States is signed at Paris. 

1900. March 14. The President signs the ‘‘ Gold-Stand- 
ard Act.” 

1900. June 21. The Republican National Convention at 
Philadelphia unanimously renominates William Mc- 
Kinley for the Presidency. 

1900. June 21. The President’s amnesty proclamation 
to the Filipinos is published in Manila. 

1900. July 10. The United States Government makes 
public a statement of its policy as to affairs in China. 

1900. September 10. Letter accepting the Presidential 
nomination and discussing the issues of the campaign 
is given to the public. 

1900. November 6. In the Presidential election, Wil- 
liam McKinley carries 28 States, which have an aggre- 
gate of 292 votes in the Electoral College, his Demo- 
cratic opponent, William J. Bryan, carrying 17 States, 
having 155 electoral votes. His popular plurality is 
also larger than in the election of 1896. 


McKinley's 





WASHINGTON IN 1900.—FROM A DESIGN USED BY THE CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


t= people of the United States ought to feel 

the keenest satisfaction in the circum- 
stances under which, on December 12, there will 
be celebrated the centennial anniversary of the 
occupation by the Government of the United 
States of its permanent home in the District of 
Columbia. The more attentively one studies the 


work of the men who framed the federal union 
and laid the plans for its future development, 
the more profound is one’s admiration for their 


breadth of view—for the largeness of their in- 
tellectual stature and their gifts and powers as 
statesmen in the true sense of the word. 

The idea of creating a distinct federal district 
apart from the jurisdiction of any one State, 
whose development should belong to all the peo- 
ple of all the States, was an original idea, and a 
very valuable one. The Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, which is to enter upon its career of federal 
union on the first day of January, is proposing 
to follow the American plan, and to create a fed- 
eral district and a capital city ab initio. The 
European countries have not developed a distinct 
center for national government, unless St..Peters- 
burg should be excepted ; but they have not had 
to meet the delicate adjustments of jurisdiction 
that are required under our federal system. 

Quite apart from those questions of jurisdic- 
tion, however, it is permissible to raise the ques- 
tion whether the history of France might not 
have been considerably different if the seat of 
legislation and executive authority had been re- 
moved a hundred years ago from Paris to some 
point nearer the center of the country—for in- 
stance, to some site selected in Touraine, on the 
Loire. Imagine then that marvelous genius of 
Napoleon,—which showed itself as markedly in 
its demand for space and symmetry of architec- 
ture as for method and harmony in civil adminis- 


tration,—applied, not to the problem of erecting 
a splendid new Paris on the site of a medieval 
city which already had incomparable beauties and , 
charms of its own, but rather to the creation of 
a new city as the political center of the French 
world. It is only the student nowadays who 
knows what treasures of XIIIth, XIVth, and 
XVth century architecture were destroyed in 
cutting the new. avenues that give Paris its mod- 
ern aspect. 

The comparison of Paris with Washington is 
by no means fanciful or arbitrary. For it is a 
fact that the laying out of our new federal city 
of Washington was not only contemporaneous 
with the making of the plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of Paris streets, but the two projects were 
directly associated in the sense of having been 
initiated by the same French engineers. But, 
aside from the question of architecture, the po- 
litical destinies of France would not have been 
unduly swayed at critical moments by the influ- 
ence of Paris if the senators and deputies from 
the departments could have transacted public 
business at a capital perhaps two hundred miles 
from the metropolis that has always so com- 
pletely absorbed them. 

Similar remarks might not at first seem ap- 
plicable to the conditions under which the United 
Kingdom and the British empire are governed 
in the very heart of the vast English metropolis. 
Yet what are the facts to-day? Nearly every 
member of the present British cabinet is a di- 
rector in one or more speculative or commercial 
enterprises, having their offices in, the ‘financial 
district of London. The members of the House 
gf Lords, all of whom have their London town- 
houses, are absorbed in social pursuits cr other- 
wise bent upon their own interest and pleasure. 
The members of the House of Commons, in a 
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large majority of cases, are more or less wholly 
engulfed—as lawyers, business men, journalists, 
and otherwise—in the maelstrom of enterprise and 
opportunity at the core of the world’s greatest 
center of business and population. On many a 
day the attendance in the House of Lords, which 
has a membership of 591, can be counted on the 
fingers of one’s two hands; and so little is a full 
attendance expected even in the House of Com- 
mons——every member of which represents a vot- 
iug constituency—that even in the new parlia- 
ment houses it was not theught worth while 
to provide nearly so many seats as there are 
mem bers. 

In spite of the British air of respectability 
that lends its outward glamour to ali official pro- 
ceedings, the British Government is seriously 
compromised, in character and efficiency, by the 
powerful social and financial influences that center 
in the metropolis, and by the thousand and one 
opportunities and distractions that take the time 
-and attention of officials and parliamentarians. 

The American public men, on the other hand, 
who are sent to Washington to transact national 
business and to attend to the affairs of their con- 
stituents, are not lost in the mazes of a great 
city, nor absorbed in the pursuits of a financial 
and commercial metropolis. In London, the great 
occasion of the official year is the lord mayor’s 
annual banquet, to which the prime minister 
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_with the leading members of the cabinet go ; 


and on that occasion the head of the government 
is expected to make weighty deliverances, as 
Lord Salisbury did on the ninth day of last 
month. But we in this country would regard it 
as detracting a little from the dignity of the na- 
tion if the federal government were located at 
New York, and the President of the United 
States should make his most important state- 
ments on national policy ata banquet provided by 
Tammany Hall’s mayor. Yet the associated 
guilds of the old inner City of London are the 
Tammany of the British metropolis ; and they 
play a very undue part in influencing public af- 
tairs and in controlling the destinies of the Brit- 
ish empire. 

George Washington was first inaugurated 
where the subtreasury now stands in Wall Street, 
New York City, and subsequently the federal 
government held forth in Philadelphia. But 
even in the earlier period of the Confederation, 
it was felt that local influences should be avoided, 
and that it would be well on many accounts to 
remove the federal offices and legislative halls to 
a separate district, with a capital city of new crea- 
tion. The subject had much discussion in 1783, 
as a result of insults offered to Congress at Phila- 
delphia by Revolutionary soldiers who became 
mutinous in their demands for pay. At that 
time Elbridge Gerry proposed two federal dis- 
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THE CAPITOL BUILDING, AS DEVELOPED BY SUCCESSIVE ADDITIONS FROM THE SECTION FINISHED IN 1800, 


tricts, one on the Delaware and the other on the 
Potomac, with the idea of alternating between 
them. His plan was actually adopted by Con- 
gress, though soon afterwards repealed. 

The final decision to have a separate national 
capital was made in the convention that drafted 
the federal Constitution in 1787. The ratification 
of this Constitution by the States carried with it 
an authority vested in Congress ‘‘to exercise 
legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such dis- 
trict (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of Government of the 
United States.”” This was in form permissive 
rather than mandatory ; but the state of public 
opinion on the subject was well shown by the 
promptness with which, in the very first session 
of the first Congress elected under the Constitu- 
tion, the subject was taken up and thoroughly 
discussed. 

At length, by the act of July 16, 1790, it was 
provided that the seat of government should be 
and remain in Philadelphia from December, 1790, 
to December, 1800, when it should be removed 
‘‘to a district and territory not exceeding ten 
miles square, located on the river Potomac, be- 
tween the mouths of the eastern branch and 
the Conogocheague.”” Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to fix the precise location and do the 
needful bargaining. It is well known, however, 


that all the important decisions were made by 
President Washington himself, who directed with 
great interest and zeal the negotiations for pur- 
chasing the land and making the preliminary 
arrangements. 

In those days, before railroads were built, and 
when interior means of communication were dif- 
ficult, it was obviously desirable to fix a location 
which should be at once upon navigable water and 
yet as far inland as conditions would permit. 
The place chosen for the new city was at the head 
of tide-water on the Potomac, thus giving access 
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THE PENSION-OFFICE BUILDING, OPENED ON OCCASION OF CLEVELAND'S FIRST INAUGURATION. 


for large ships to the sea, with opportunity for 


a navy yard, yet easily defensible against foreign | 


navies by virtue of a hundred miles or more of 
winding river between the federal district and 
the sea. The situation was one both familiar 
and dear to the I’ather of his Country , for the 
southernmost point of the district as originally 
laid out was only about six miles in a direct line 
from Washington’s home in Mount Vernon, while 
the town of Alexandria, where Washington at- 
tended church, and which was the principal trad- 
ing point for Mount Vernon and the other neigh- 
boring plantations, fell inside the federal district 
lines. 

By the proclamation of March 30, 1791, Presi- 
dent Washington declared that the district had 
been finally located and secured. It was on both 
banks of the Potomac River,—about two-thirds 
on the Maryland side and the other third on the 
Virginia side,—and contained a hundred square 
miles. In shape it was a perfect square, so situ- 
ated that its four corners pointed north, south, 
east, and west. On the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, towards the northwest boundary of the 
district, was Georgetown, founded by the grand- 
father of Daniel Boone; and on the Virginia 
side, at the extreme south angle, was the town of 
Alexandria. Each town at that time had several 
thousand inhabitants. With modern means of 
transit, Georgetown and Alexandria seem at no 
great distance from the heart of the capital city. 
But it must be remembered that most of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was rough hill and vale, wood- 
land and marsh, when Maryland and Virginia 
made the cession, and that Georgetown was about 
five miles in one direction and Alexandria about 
six miles in the other from the hill chosen by the 


engineers as the spot upon which to locate the 
national capitol. 

Work was begun under difficulties, with varied 
and flagging interest on the part of the Congress 
sitting at Philadelphia.” But Maryland and Vir- 
ginia lent their credit, and so it came to pass that 
the White House was built as the home of the 
President, and a wing of the capitol was con- 
structed for the use of Congress. Washington, 
from his nearby home at Mount Vernon, was able 
to witness the progress of the work. He had 
participated in the laying of the corner-stones of 
the Executive Mansion and Congressional Halls, 
but he did not survive to participate in the cere- 
monial proceedings which took place when Presi- 
dent John Adams and his cabinet drove across 
country from Philadelphia, arriving in Washing- 
ton in the autumn of the year 1800. He had 
died at Mount Vernon, on December 14, 1799. 








MOUNT VERNON (AS IT APPEARED AT THE TIME OF WASH- 
INGTON’S DEATH). 
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A brief special session of 
Cengress was held at Wash. 
ington in November, 1800, 
fellowed by the regular ses- 
sion in December. There are 
plenty of records describing 
the straggling village in the 
woods, as Washington was in re 
its opening years ; and there 
was, of course, the usual per- 
centage of shortsighted peo- 
ple who could only see the in- 
convenience of it all, and who 
thought it folly to have aban- 
doned the comfortable condi- 
tions of life in Philadelphia 
and gone to the backwoods. 
But with Washington and 
his contemporaries, large and 
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permanent ccnsiderations 
generally prevailed over those 
that were merely temporary. 

We have reason to be thankful that the federal 
district was chosen and the lines of the new 
capital city laid down while Washington was 
President, and while American public men were 
cifted with the sense of historic vision and pro- 
portion. A generation or two later, everything 
would have been done on a mean scale and in 
a shortsighted manner. This is illustrated by 
what actually happened in 1846. There arose a 
movement to secure the recession back to Vir- 
ginia of that part of the federal district on the 
west side of the Potomac. Because it was not 
needed for federal purposes in the illustrious 
vear of our Lord 1846, it seemed wholly impos- 
sible for the people then in control of our des- 
tinies to rise to the conception that it might be 
needed at some future time. ‘The question was 











THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 
(From a sketch in Andrew Jackson’s Time.) 


STATE, WAR, AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS BUILDING. 


submitted to a vote of the inhabitants of that 
part of the district. 

Nine hundred and eighty-five people went to 
the polls, 222 of them to sustain the views of 
George Washington and show their faith in the 
future, and 763 of them to vote that they pre- 
ferred to be citizens of Alexandria County, Vir- 
ginia, rather than of the federal district of Co- 
lumbia. To be sure, it is not so strange that the 
inhabitants should have voted in that way as 
that Congress should have been so petty and 
supine as to have mutilated a federal possession 
that Washington and his colleagues had secured 
with such painstaking, and with such noble faith 
in the future both of the country and of its capi- 
tal city. Naturally enough, some of the citi- 
zens of Alexandria were ambitious to participate 
in Virginia politics. The country had passed 
through a very exciting campaign when William 
Henry Harrison was elected in 1840, and a still 
more exciting one when James K. Polk defeated 
Henry Clay in 1844. Doubtless the men of 
Alexandria disliked the political limitations un- 
der which they had no direct part in the politi- 
cal activities of that boisterous period. 

It cannot be said that up to the present mo- 
ment the development of the city of Washing- 
ton has been greatly hampered by the loss of 
Alexandria County. But the time will come 
when it will be perceived that President James 
K. Polk, who issued the proclamation of trans- 
fer on September 7, 1846, ought to have vetoed 
the whole proceeding. The United States Gov- 
ernment maintains on the Virginia side of the 
river the military post of Fort Myer and the 
great national cemetery at Arlington. The rapid 
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‘¢Capitoline Hill.” All this 
was nearly a hundred and 
fifty years before the arrival 
of Congress, just a hundred 
years ago. 

The other chief point orig- 
inally fixed as an important 
focus was the White House, 
with its symmetrically dis- 
posed environs. The distance 
between these two points— 
each of which was chosen 
for topographical reasons— 
is about a mile and a half. 
Through the dense under- 
growth of the swamp- land 











PATENT OFFICE AND INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 


growth of public institutions in and about Wash- 
ington, together with that of population, will 
soon make it evident that the territory on the 
west side of the river ought to be controlled and 
developed, as respects its street system and its 
various appointments, by the same enlightened 
and generous authority that has beautified what 
remains of the federal district, and made it a 
source of pleasure and pride to the whole nation. 

The new city was fortunate both in its engi- 
neers and in its architects. Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, a French engineer who had served in 
the Revolutionary War, had most to do with lay- 
ing down the ground-plan of the new city, his 
system being very similar in principle to that 
which was worked out for the reconstruction of 
Paris. It superimposes upon the ordinary rec- 
tangular network of streets a series of great radial 
avenues, cutting diagonally across the checker- 
board system, and converging at a series of focal 
points. 

While this system, as applied at Washington, 
possessed symmetry in a very high degree, it had 
to recognize for practical purposes the natural 
conditions of topography. ‘T'wo highly important 
points were fixed at the beginning, and so wisely 
were they chosen that there can never be any oc- 
casion for regret. The most conspicuous of these 
was the site chosen for the great building that 
we call the Capitol. A rather curious coinci- 
dence seems to have authenticity. It is recorded 
that an English gentleman, whose name was Pope, 
about the year 1660, acquired an estate, includ- 
ing what is now Capitol Hill, and it pleased his 
fancy, his name being what it was, to call his 
estate Rome, and to sign himself ‘‘Pope of 
Rome.” A little stream near by was designated 
the ‘¢Tiber,” while the exact spot where the 
Capitol stands to-day was christened by him 


that intervened was blazed 
out what is now Pennsy]l- 
vania Avenue, Washington's 
finest thoroughfare, one of the world’s great streets. 

Where large projects are concerned that in- 
volve future generations, there is nothing that so 
certainly wins the esteem of posterity as broad 


plans that consider future needs. Some things 


in the way of reservations of ground for addi- 
tional public buildings might have been done in 
the early days that were overlooked. But no 
fatal mistakes were made; and Washington has 
suffered more in those regards from the short- 
sightedness of men like James K. Polk and his 
contemporaries than from any negligence or er- 


_ror on the part of the men who first staked out 


the new city in the woods and swamps. It is no 
part of our intention in this article to present, in 
detail, either the historical development of Wash- 
ington as a city or to set forth its present ap- 
pointments, embellishments, and attractions. It 
has become the Mecca of all good Americans, 
and the just object of their pride. It represents 


-great beauty, at a very reasonable cost, in its 


monuments of architecture and its ever-increasing 
treasures of statuary and art. It grows more 
attractive every year in its parks, gardens, shady 
streets, and open spaces, and in the delightful 
exhibition it presents of American taste and prog- 
ress in domestic architecture. 

The Capitol building continues to hold its pre- 
eminence as by far the noblest and stateliest 
structure in the Western Hemisphere, if not in 
the entire world. It has been built piecemeal, 
yet with constant gain rather than loss of sym- 
metry and dignity. As we now celebrate a hun- 
dred years of its occupancy, it is agreeable to 
remember that the two little detached wings of 
very modest size shown in one of our illustra- 
tions (which answered early in the century, the 
one on the right for the House of Representa- 
tives and the one on the left for the Senate) stil! 
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exist, the old Virginia sandstone of their walls 
being covered with white paint to match the 
Massachusetts marble of which the vast wings 
now occupied by Congress were afterwards built. 
The plans were by Stephen Hallett, a famous 
student of the more famous architect, Nash, who 
developed them from sketches and designs by 
Dr. Thornton, then in charge of the Patent 
Office. Our illustration, to which reference has 
just been made, shows the Capitol, not as it was 
in 1800, but as it was in 1811. When Congress 
took possession, only the northern of these two 
wings—the one now occupied by the Supreme 
Court—was ready. The other wing, designed 
for the House of Representatives, was finished in 
1811; and a wooden passageway was built to 
connect the two across the space that forms the 
basement of what is now the rotunda. 

Such was the building prior to the War 
of 1812; and it had cost altogether about 
three-quarters of a million dollars. The British 
burned it in 1814, at the same time that they 
destroyed other buildings in Washington; but 
the heavy walls survived, and $500,000 was 
promptly borrowed by the Government to put 
the building in repair. In 1818 the central 
structure was begun which fills the space be- 
tween the two wings already described, and it 
was completed in 1827, with a low wooden dome 
covering the rotunda. In 1851, in connection 
with some repairs required on account of a fire.in 
the library, the corner-stones were laid of the two 
great wings now occupied by the houses of Con- 
gress ; and these were practically completed when 
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THE CAPITOL (AS IT APPEARED IN 1811.) 


(The two wings, separated in 1811, survive in the modern 
building, as shown in the diagram below.) 


Lincoln was elected President in 1860. The 
famous iron dome that now surmounts the ro- 
tunda, and gives character to the Capitol as an 
architectural whole, was begun in 1856 and com- 
pleted in 1865. The entire length of the Capitol 
building is a little more than 750 feet, and its 
greatest width is about 350 feet. The top of the 
dome is about 287 feet above the base-line of the 
east front. The total cost of the building has 
been about $15,000,000. The latest important 
improvement has been the construction of a great 
monumental staircase as the main approach on 
the west side, with successive terraces of white 
marble. ‘The building has a growing wealth of 
art in its statues of public men, its paintings in 
illustration of American history or scenery, and 
many other accessories of an architectural, ar- 


’.etistic, and historical character. 


It is pleasant to feel that this great building 
in itself enshrines the entire history of the fed- 
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PLAN OF THE MAIN FLOOR OF THE CAPITOL. 


(The old Hall of Representatives—now Statuary Hall—and the old Senate Chamber—now the Suprem 
spond to the two detached wings shown in the old print at the top of the ome} e ee se ileal 
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From a drawing loaned by the architect, Mr F. D. Owen. 





NORTH VIEW OF THE WHITE HOUSE, SHOWING PROPOSED NEW WINGS. (SUGGESTED BY THE LATE MRS. HARRISON.) 


eral district, and that it has been feasible to en- 
large it, from time to time, rather than to demolish 
and supersede. Our more usual American plan 
is to tear down the old and build anew. 

The Executive Mansion, commonly known as 
the White House, is another building, in use for 
a full century, that is to be 


situated the Smithsonian Institution, the Natiowal 
Museum, and the Department of Agriculture, 
and to connect the Capitol with the great Wash- 
ington Monument and the Potomac bank. This 
plan awaits the report that Congress has asked 
Gen. John M. Wilson, Chief of Engineers of the 





kept and added to without 
detriment to its charms, but 
with enhancement of its 
beauty as well as its utility. 
[t was an admirable piece of 
architecture of the Georgian 
or Colonial type, and emi- 
nently creditable to the men 
of Washington’s day. It has 











happily escaped the ruthless 
hand of succeeding periods 
of monstrously bad taste in 
American architecture ; and 
now we have come back again 
to the point where we are able 
to appreciate its quiet dignity 
and charm. Much talk of its 
enlargement has now resulted 
in definite steps, an appropri- 
ation having been made by 
Congress. More space for the 
President’s executive offices, 
as well as for his private uses, is imperatively 
needed. <As a part of the programme for the 
celebration on December 12, Col. Theodore A. 
Bingham, of the United States Army Engineers, 
who is the officer in charge of public buildings 
and grounds in the District of Columbia, will 
give a brief address on the history of the Execu- 
tive Mansion, and will also exhibit a model and 
drawings, as authorized by Congress, of the pro- 
posed enlargement. 

Two important public improvements have had 
much discussion apropos of the centenary of the 
District of Columbia, one being a so-called Cen- 
tennial Avenue, to pass through the broad, park- 
like grounds known as the Mall, in which are 


a 








THE WHITE HOUSE AS IT 1S TO-DAY.—NORTH VIEW. 


United States Army, to make to it this month 
on the proper treatment of the Mall as a whole. 
It is expected that the work will be carried out 
as soon as the final details of the project are 
settled. The other proposal is that of a noble 
memorial bridge across the Potomac. Certainly, 
if the District had not been shorn of its thirty- 
four square miles west of the Potomac, there 
would before this time have been suitable bridge 
connections. The design of Mr. E. P. Casey, as 
architect, associated with Mr. W. H. Burr, as 
bridge engineer, has been selected in an official 
competition. It now rests with Congress to pro- 
ceed, at this auspicious moment, when the country 
is prosperous and the centenary of the District 
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From a pom rag tease by the architect. 





PROPOSED NEW MEMORIAL BRIDGE ACROSS THE POTOMAC. 
(Designed by Mr. Edward Pearce Casey, associated with Mr. W. H. Burr as bridge engineer.) 


coincides with the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, to appropriate the necessary funds and 
carry out this beautiful project. 

For the most part, the great buildings at 
Washington that from time to time have been 
constructed to accommodate the executive depart- 
ments have been wisely enough built to justify 
themselves to posterity. Thus, the Government’s 
architectural problem consists principally in pro- 
viding additional space, from time to time, as the 
<lepartments grow and their business becomes 
differentiated. Among the most recent in the 
series is the noble library building, on a site 
which adjoins the Capitol grounds—a structure 
that now vies with the Capitol as the show build- 
ingof Washington. Another is the new Govern- 
ment printing-office—a huge affair, and a model 
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of its kind) The new work that will be antici- 
pated with most interest will be the extension of 
the White House. The day will come, perhaps 
in the early future, when the art treasures of the 
Government will so accumulate as to justify the 
building of a great national gallery. When that. 
time comes, if not before, the National Museum, 
with its priceless collections of American arche- 
ology, will need a much better building than it 
now possesses ; and the Agricultural Department, 
also, will have claims that cannot be ignored. 
Apart from the great buildings pertaining to 
the business of the national Government, the city 
of Washington has some other new structures 
worthy of mention, among which are the Post- 
Office building on Pennsylvania A venue, the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, and the Public Library, now 
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SUGGESTIONS OF MRS. HARRISON FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE WHITE HOUSE.—SOUTH VIEW (SEE OPPOSITE PAGE). 
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NEW GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 


in process of erection, toward which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has given several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The development of the District of Columbia 
as an educational center has of recent years 
been surprisingly rapid. The subject is one that 
requires, and will have in the early future, a 
separate presentation in this Review. The uni- 
versities, colleges, professional schools, and in- 
stitutions for special and general culture in the 
vicinity of the great libraries 


is not governed by the people who happen to 
live in it, but by the people of the United 
States as a whole; that is to say, it is dealt 
with strictly as a federal possession, under the 
authority of Congress and the President. The 
President appoints three commissioners, — two 
civilians and one high officer of the engineer 
corps of the army,—who on confirmation by 
the Senate act as Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and manage its affairs. One 
of these, who is appointed as president of the 
board, is virtually the mayor of Washington, 
with a good deal more discretion and power, 
however, than that which is ordinarily exercised 














NEW CORCORAN ART GALLERY, 


by the mayor of acity. The present incumbent 
of this office of high honor and trust is the Hon. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, whose articles from 
time to time in this Review have made his name 
familiar to our readers. He was appointed by 





and scientific collections of 
the national Government are 
all worthy of encouragement. 
The intimate contact of the 
educational world can only be 
of benefit to the predominant 
official element at Washing- 
ton. This particular kind of 
evolution is just what the 
men who founded the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would most 
have desired. Washington 
himself had faith in the asso- 
ciation of university work 
_ with governmental life, and 
actually left some money to 
accumulate towards the es- 
tablishment of a higher insti- 
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tution of learning. 
The District of Columbia 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
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. indeed, as all ordi- 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


President McKinley last spring. By virtue of 
his office, Mr. Macfarland has taken the leader- 
ship in the work of preparation for the centen- 
nial this month (succeeding in this work his pred- 
ecessor, the Hon. John B. Wight), and is to 
make an address on the history of the District, as 
a part of the programme. 

Presumably, the cost of a public work like the 
proposed memorial bridge would be defrayed en- 
tirely by the national treasury ; but for all ordi- 
nary public improve- 
ments in the District 
of Columbia, as well, 





nary expenses of 
municipal and gen- 
eral administration 
in Washington, Con- 
gress appropriates 
just one-half, and 
the remaining 50 per 
cent. is provided by 
ordinary taxes levied 
upon the property- 
holders. The com- 
missioners of the 
District make up 
their annual esti- 
mates, which are 
submitted for revi- 
sion to the secretary 
of the treasury, and 
they are then trans- 
mitted to Congress 
and referred to the 
standing committees 
on the District of 
Columbia, Senator 
McMillan, of Michi- 
gan, being now 
chairman of the Sen- THe WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 














ate committee on the District, and Mr. Babcock, 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the House committee. 

Washington had at one time, for a few years, 
an elaborate and ambitious municipal govern- 
ment; but in 1878 reversion was made to the 
simpler and more effective plan of centralizing 
all authority in the hands of commissioners. 
At that time the board of metropolitan police 
and the board of school trustees were abolished, 





HON. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND. 


(Chairman of the Board of Commissioners, District of Co- 
lumbia, and of the citizens’ committee on the centen- 
nial celebration.) 


as was also the board of health and other sepa- 
rate boards and commissions. The affairs of 
Washington are ably, honestly, and economically 
conducted, and the various branches of public 


_work are supervised by men of special training 


and fitness. 

The centennial celebration begins at 10 o’clock 
on the morning of Wednesday, December 12, 
with a reception by the President of the United 
States to the governors of all the States, at 
which Colonel Bingham will explain briefly the 
enlargement of the Executive Mansion, Mr. Mac- 
farland will speak of the history and develop- 
ment of the District, and ex-Governor Wolcott, 
of Massachusetts (it is expected), will make an 
address on the development of the nation. <A 
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THE TREASURY BUILDING, OPENED IN 1841 AND EXTENDED TO PRESENT DIMENSIONS IN 1869, 
(A temporary treasury building of two stories and 30 rooms had been made ready for the public business in 1800.) 


military and naval procession, with General Miles 
as marshal, will then escort the President, cab- 
inet, Supreme Court, governors, Senate and 
House, and the diplomatic corps, from the 
White House to the Capitol. The President 
will review the parade from the east front, and 
will then, with the other distinguished officials, 
be present at the commemorative exercises held 
jointly by the two houses of Congress in the Hall 
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of Representatives. Five brief addresses are to 
be made by—(1) Senator McComas, of Maryland ; 
(2) Senator Daniel, of Virginia ; (3 and 4) Repre- 
sentatives Payne, of New York and Richardson, 
of Tennessee, and (5) Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts. In the evening, a large reception is to be 
held in Corcoran Art Gallery in honor of the 
governors of the States and Territories. The 
occasion appeals strongly to patriotic sentiment. 
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GOVERNOR-ELECT ODELL, OF NEW YORK. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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HON. BENJAMIN B. ODELL, JR. 


E are all familiar with three classes of reli- 
gious men : first, the ecclesiastical place- 
hunter, who uses the Church for his own personal 
ends ; second, the churchman who regards the 
Church, and generally his particular branch of 
the Church, as essential to the cause of religion, 
and, therefore, adheres to it, however serious he 
may regard its errors or its shortcomings ; third, 
the non- churchman, who may affiliate himself 
with some church as a convenient and advanta- 
geous method of codperating with others in pro- 
moting the religious life, but who regards the 
Church always with secondary interest as a means 
toa higher end. To the first the Church is a 
means to a selfish end; to the third, a means to 
an unselfish end ; to the second it is practically, 
though not, perhaps, avowedly, an end in itself. 
The same classification is possible in polities. 


There are politicians who go into pclitics for 
what they can personally make out of 1t ;_ politics 
is to thematrade. Others identify themselves 
with a party because they believe that the best 
interests of the community are identified with 
that party; they, to use a significant phrase, 
‘¢belong’’ to the party, much as a loyal citizen 
belongs to a state, and would as little think of 
leaving their party because it is in error or falls 
under evil influences as a citizen would think of 
deserting his country because it has adopted a 
policy which he thinks erroneous or even im- 
moral. Still others regard party organizations 
as merely instruments to secure certain public 
results—to be followed and utilized when they 
contribute to the desired end, to be abandoned 
whenever they cease to do so. Mr. Croker’s 
frank avowal justifies our referring to him as a 
type of the first class; anti-expansionists like 
Mr. Hoar, and anti-Bryanites like Mr. Olney 
belong in the second class ; while anti-expansion 
Republicans who voted for Mr. Bryan, and Gold 
Democrats who voted for Mr. McKinley, are to 
be classified in the third. 

Mr. Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., belongs in the 
second of these categories. He belongs to the 
Republican party ; is wholly devoted to it; be- 
lieves, it may be assumed, that the welfare of the 
community is safer in its hands, whatever plat- 
form it may adopt, than in the hands of any other 
party, whatever its platform; in short, if the organ- 
ization is not to him an end, it appears to him 
so essential a means to right ends in public life 
that the question of leaving it can hardly arise 
in any’ probable circumstances. If public re- 
port be correct, he left college without grad- 
uating, in order to take an active part in politics, 
and has been active in politics ever since, always 
as a Republican. We could almost as easily con- 
ceive Cardinal Gibbons withdrawing from the 
Roman Catholic Church, because some decision 
of the Apostolic See disappointed him, as Mr. 
Odell ceasing to be a Republican because Re- 
puolican policies at any given time were, in his 
judgment, erroneous. He is very far from being 
an independent, or even an independent Repub- 
lican. 

But, on the other hand, we do not think 
he has ever been seriously charged with using 
his public opportunities for personal gain. Un- 
fortunately, no man can be in public life in 
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America and not be a mark for slander ; but we 
are measurably sure that no slander affecting 
Mr. Odell’s personal integrity has ever remained 
long enough attached to his name to affix a 
stigma upon it. The criticisms upon him mainly 
proceed from those who cannot comprehend the 
mind, or perhaps the morals, of one who regards 
an organization—political or ecclesiastical—as 
in the nature of an end, demanding loyalty 
of service under all conditions and circum- 
stances. 

Such I conceive to. be the man whom the 
people of the State of New York have made 
their governor. And they must expect from 
him the kind of service, and only the kind of ser- 
vice, which a man of such a temperament can 
render. He belongs to no faction; he is no 
man’s man; evidence is wholly wanting for the 
allegation, at times made in the heat of the cam- 
paign, that he is Mr. Platt’s henchman. Loyalty to 
the Republican party involved loyalty to its rec- 
ognized chief, but if the situation should ever 
arise in which it would be necessary to choose 
between the party and a faction in the party or a 
leader of a faction, Mr. Odell would have no 
difficulty in making loyalty to the party his 
choice. He may be depended on to guard the 
party from peril, both from within and from 
without, and to administer his office as gov- 
ernor for the purpose of securing the continued 
dominance of that party in the State, because 
he so thoroughly believes that the interest of 
the State is dependent upon its continuance. It 
is, however, true that such a man will take no 
risks that he can avoid. If influential men in 
the party oppose the State Constabulary bill, he 
will endeavor either to frame the bill so as to sat- 
isfy that opposition, or to lay it aside altogether. 
If a non-partisan nomination for mayor of New 
York City will promote the good feeling of city 
and State for the party, it will have his support; 
if it will imperil the future of the party, he will 
not think that the advantage to the city will 
counterbalance the disadvantage to the State of 
any serious hazard to the party on which, in his 
judgment, the welfare of the State depends. If 
there are in the Republican party strong interests 
which the unconditional repeal of the Ramapo 
legislation will endanger, he will study to see if 


some plan cannot be devised to content those 
who demand such a repeal without alienating 
those who would suffer from it. He will seek, 
by pacific measures, to unify his party, never by 
a factional triumph to conquer it; will be more 
conciliatory than aggressive, more cautious than 
bold. He will be more ambitious to secure the 
united support of his party than the enthusiasm 
of any inorganic crowd. In short, his adminis- 
tration may be expected to resemble in spirit and 
method that of Mr. McKinley, whom in devo- 
tion to party organization he resembles. 

A man of such temperament rarely gives the 
highest type of administration, but the public 
may justly expect from him an administration 
reasonably satisfactory. A careful student of 
public life in a private letter to me characterizes 
him truly as a man who has a vigorous will- 
power, a fine habit of hard work, excellent self- 
control, and an appreciation of the higher stand- 
ards in political life. There is much real and 
important public work to be accomplished—the 
improvement of the New York City charter, 
the indorsement of the Tenement - house Com- 
mission recommendations, possibly the perfec- 
tion, and certainly the just and impartial en- 
forcement of, the Franchise-tax law, and some 
amendment of the Raines law which will rid 
the cities of those pest-holes ‘of vice known as 
the ‘‘ Raines-law hotels.”’ That all will or can 
be accomplished on these and kindred subjects 
which moral and political reformers desire to see 
accomplished, we do not for a moment imagine. 
But that public sentiment within the Republican 
party which desires the best things, and similar 
public sentiment among such Independents as 
can be attached to the party if it does the best 
things, will, we believe, have Mr. Odell’s support 
and encouragement. The fact that a man is a 
skillful politician is not, in itself, a reason for 
thinking that he cannot make a good governor. 
The fact that he is a strong partisan does not, of 
itself, unfit him for the duties of a chief execu- 
tive ; if he is morally wise, it may make his ad- 
ministration all the more effective. We are not 
sure that Mr. Odell will attempt the greatest 
things ; but he will perhaps accomplish none the 
less because he is not the man to hazard a great 
failure by attempting a great achievement, 
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MAKING A WAY OUT OF THE SLUM 





BY JACOB A. RIIS. 


Cy stormy night in the winter of 1882, 
going across from my office to the police 
headquarters of New York City, I nearly stum- 
bled over an odd couple that crouched on the 
steps. As the man shifted his seat to make way 
for me, the light from the green lamp fell on his 
face, and I knew it as one that had haunted the 
police-office for days with a mute appeal for 
help. Sometimes a woman was with him. They 
were Russian Jews, poor immigrants. No one 
understood or heeded them. Elbowed out of the 
crowd, they had taken refuge on the steps, where 
they sat silently watchful of the life that moved 
about them, but beyond a swift, keen scrutiny of 
all who came and went, having no share in it. 

That night I heard theirstory. Between what 
little German they knew and such scraps of their 
harsh jargon as I had picked up, I found out 
that they were seeking their lost child—little 

Jette, who had strayed away from the Essex- 
Street tenement and disappeared as utterly as if 
the earth had swallowed her up. Indeed, I often 
thought of that in the weeks and months of 
weary search that followed. For there was abso- 

lutely no trace to be found of the child, though 

the tardy police machinery was set in motion and 
worked to the uttermost. It was not until two 























PROF. H. L. SABSOVICH. 


(Superintendent of Woodbine Colony and Dean of the 
Faculty of the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School.) 





years later, when we had long given up the quest, 
that little Jette was found by the merest accident 
in the turning over of the affairs of an orphan 
asylum. Some one had picked her up in the 
street and brought her in.. She could not tell 
her name, and, with one given to her’ there, and 
garbed in the uniform of the place,.she was. so 
effectually lost in the crowd that the police alarm 
failed to identify her. In fact, her people had 





EX-JUDGE MEYER 8. ISAACS, 
(President of the Baron de Hirsch Fund.) 


no little trouble in ‘‘ proving property,’’ and but 
for the mother love that had refused to part with 
a little gingham slip her lost baby had worn, it 
might have proved impossible. It was the mate 
of the one which Jette had on when she was 
brought into the asylum, and which they hav 
kept there. So the child was restored, and her 
humble home made happy. 

That was my first meeting with the Russian 
Jew. In after-years my path crossed his often. 
I saw him herded with his fellows like cattle in 
the poorest tenements, slaving sullenly in the 
sweat-shop, or rising in anger against his tyrant 
in strikes that meant starvation as the price of 
his vengeance. And always I had a sense of’ 
groping in the memories of the past for a lost 
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A GROUP OF EMPLOYEES OF CLOTHING FACTORY AT WOODBINE. 


key to something. The other day I met him once 
more. It was at sunset, upon a country road in 
southern New Jersey. I was returning with Su- 
perintendent Sabsovich from an inspection of the 
Jewish colonies in that region. The cattle were 
lowing in the fields. The evening breathed 
peace. Down the sandy road came a creaking 
farm-wagon loaded with cedar posts for a vine- 
yard hard by. _ Beside it walked a sunburned, 
bearded man with an axe on his shoulder, in 
earnest conversation with his boy, a strapping 
young fellow in overalls. The, man walked as 
one who is tired after a hard day's work, but 
his back was straight and he held his head high. 
He greeted us with a frank nod, as one who meets 
an equal. m 

The superintendent looked after him with a 
smile. To me there came suddenly the vision of 
the couple under the lamp, friendless and sbrink- 
ing, waiting for a hearing, always waiting ; and, 
as in a flash, I understood. I had found the 
key. The farmer there had it. It was the Jew 
who had found himself. 

It is eighteen years since the first of the south 
Jersey colonies was started. There had been a 
sudden, unprecedented immigration of refugees 
from Russia, where Jew-baiting was then the cr- 
thodox pastime. They lay in heaps in Castle 
Garden, helpless and, penniless, and their people 
in New York feared proscriptive measures. 
What to do with them became a burning ques- 
tion. ‘To turn those starving multitudes joose on 
the labor market of the metropolis would make 
trouble of the gravest kind. The alternative of 
putting them back on the land, and so of making 
producers of them, suggested itself to the Emi- 
grant-Aid Society. Land was offered cheap in 
south Jersey, and the experiment was made with 
some hundreds of families. 


It was well meant ; but the projectors experi- 
enced the not unfamiliar fact that cheap land is 
sometimes very dear land. They learned, too, 
that you cannot make farmers in a day out of 
men who have been denied access to the soil for 
generations. That was the set purpose of Rus- 
sia, and the legacy of feudalism in Western Eu- 
rope, which of necessity made the Jew a trader, a 
town-dweller. With such a history, a man is 
not logically a pioneer. The soil of south Jer- 
sey is sandy, has to be coaxed into bearing pay- 
ing crops. The colonists had not the patient 
skill needed for the task. Neither had they the 
means. Above all, they lacked the market where 
to dispose of their crops when once raised. Dis- 
couragements beset them. Debts threatened to 
engulf them. The trustees of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund, entering the field eleven years 
later, in 1891, found of 300 families only two- 
thirds remaining on theirfarms. In 1897, when 
they went to their relief, there were 76 families 
left. The rest had gone back t» the city and to 
the Ghetto. So far, the experiment had failed. 

The Hirsch-Fund people had been watching it 
attentively. They were not discouraged. In the 
midst of the outcry that the Jew could not be 
made a farmer, they settled a tract of unbroken 
land in the northern part of Cape May County, 
within easy reach of the older colonies. They 
called their settlement Woodbine. Taught by 
the experience of the older colonists, they brought 
their market with them. They persuaded sev- 
eral manufacturing firms to remove their plants 
from the city to Woodbine, agreeing to furnish 
their employees with homes. Thus an indus- 
trial community was created to absorb the farm- 
ers’ surplus products. The means they had in 
abundance in the large revenues ‘of Baron de 
Hirsch’s princely charity, which for all purposes 
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amounts to over $6,000,000. There was still 
lacking necessary skill at husbandry, and this 
they set about supplying without long delay. In 
the second year of the colony, a barn built for 
horses was turned into a lecture-hall for the 
young men, and became the nucleus of the Hirsch 
Agricultural School, which to-day has nearly a 
hundred pupils. Woodbine, for which the site 
was cleared half a dozen years before in woods 
so dense that the children had to be corralled and 
kept under guard lest they should .be lost, was a 
thriving community by the time the crisis came 
in the affairs of the older colonies. 

The settlers were threatened with eviction. 
The Jewish Colonization Association, upon the 
recommendation of the Hirsch-Fund trustees, 
and with their codperation, came to their rescue. 
It paid off the mortgages under which they 
groaned, brought out factories, and turned the 
tide that was setting back toward the cities. To- 
day the carpenter’s hammer is heard again, after 
years of silence and decay, in Rosenhayn, Alli- 
ance, and Carmel. They are building new houses 
there. Nearly $500,000 invested in the villages 
is paying a healthy interest, where three years 
ago general ruin was impending. As for Wood- 
bine, Jewish industry has raised the town taxes 
upon its 5,300 acres of land from $72 to $1,800, 
and only the slow country ways keep it from be- 
coming the county-seat, as it is already the coun- 
ty’s center of industrial and mental activity. 

It was to see for myself what the movement of 
which this is the brief historical outline was like 
that I had gone down from Philadelphia to 
Woodbine, some twenty-five miles from Atlantic 
City. I saw a straggling village, hedged in by 
stunted woods, with many freshly painted frame 
houses lining broad streets, some of them with 
gardens around in which jonquil and spiderwort 
were growing, and the peach and gooseberry 
budding into leaf; some of them standing in 
dreary, unfenced wastes, in which the clay was 
trodden hard between the stumps of last year’s 
felling. In these lived the latest graduates from 
the slum. I had just come from the clothing- 
factory hard by the depot, in which a hundred 
of them or more were at work, and had com- 
pared the bright, clean rooms with the tradition- 
al sweat-shop of the city, wholly to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. I had noticed the absence 
of the sullen looks that used to oppress me. 
Now as I walked along, stopping to chat with 
the women in the houses, it interested me to 
class the settlers as those of the first, the second, 
and the third year’s stay and beyond. The 
signs were unmistakable. The first year was, 
apparently, taken up in contemplation of the 
house. The lot had no possibilities. In the 


second, it was dug up. <A few potato-vines were 
planted, perhaps a peach-tree. There were the 
preliminary signs of a fence. In the third, un- 
der the stimulus of a price offered by the man- 
agement, a garden was evolved, with, necessarily, 
afence. At this point the potato became sud- 


‘denly an element. It had fed the family the 


winter before without other outlay than a little 
scratching of the ground. Its possibilities loomed 


large. The garden became a farm on a small 


scale. Its owner applied for more land and got 
it. That was the very purpose of the colony. 

A woman, with a strong face and shrewd, 
brown eyes, rose from an onion-bed she had been 
weeding to open the gate. 

‘¢Come in,” she said, ‘*and be welcome.” 
Upon a wall of the best room hung a picture of 
Michael Bakounine, the nihilist. I found it in 
these colonies everywhere side by side with 
Washington’s, Lincoln’s, and Baron de Hirsch’s. 
Mrs. Breslow and her husband left home for 














TYPICAL FARMING FAMILY. 


cause. He was a carpenter. Nine months they 
starved in a Forsyth-Street tenement, paying $15 
a month for three rooms. ‘his cottage is their 
own. They have paid for it ($800) since they 
came out with the first settlers. The lot was 
given to them, but they bcught the adjoining 
one to raise truck in. 

‘« Gott sec dank,” says the woman, with shin- 


.ing eyes, ‘‘ we owe nothing and pay no rent, and 


are never more hungry.”’ 

Down the street a little way is the cottage of 
one who received the first prize for her garden 
last year. Fragrant box hedges in the plot. A 
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cow with crumpled horn stands munching corn- 
cobs at the barn. Four hens are sitting in as 
many barrels, eying the stranger with half-anx- 
ious, half-hostile looks. A topknot, tied by the 
leg to the fence, struggles madly to escape. The 
children bring dandelions and clover to soothe its 
captivity. , 

The shadows lengthen. The shop gives up its 
workers. There is no overtime here. A ten- 
hour dayrules. Families gather upon porches— 
the mother with the sleeping babe at her breast, 
the grandfather smoking a peaceful pipe, while 
father and the boys take a turn tending the gar- 
den. Theirs is not Paradise. It is alittle world 
full of hard work, but a world in which the work 
has ceased to be acurse. Ludlow Street, with its 
sweltering tenements, is but a few hours’ journey 
away. For these, at all events, the problem of 
life has been solved, 

Strolling over the outlying farms, we came to 
one with every mark of thrift and prosperity. 
about it. The vineyard was pruned and trimmed, 
the fields ready for their crops, the outbuildings 
well kept, and the woodpile stout and trim. A 
girl with a long braid of black hair came from 
the house to greet us. An hour before, I had 
scen her sewing on buttons in the factory. She 
recognized me, and looked questioningly at the 
superintendent. When he spoke my name, she 
held out her hand with frank dignity, and bade 
me welcome on her father’s farm. He was a 
clothing-cutter in New York, explained my guide 
as we went our way, but tired of the business 
and moved out upon the land. His 30-acre farm 
is to-day one of the finest in that neighborhood. 
The man is on the road to substantial wealth. 

Labor or lumber—both, perhaps—must be 
cheaper even than land in south Jersey. This 
five-room cottage, one of half a hundred such, 
was sold to the tenant for $500; the Hirsch 
Fund taking a first mortgage of $300, the manu- 
facturer, or the occupant, if able, paying the 
rest. The mortgage is paid off in monthly in- 
stallments of $3.75. Even if he had not a cent 
to start with, by paying !ess than one-half the 
rent for the Forsyth-Street flat of three cramped 
rooms, dark and stuffy, the tenant becomes the 
absolute owner of his home in a little over eight 
years. I looked in upon a score of them. The 
rooms were large by comparison, and airy ; oil- 
painted, clean. The hopeless disorder, the dis- 
couragement of the slum, were nowhere. The 
children were stout and rosy. They played un- 
der the trees, safe from the shop till the school 
gives up its claim to them. Superintendent Sab-’ 
sovich sees to it that it is not too early. He is 
himself a school trustee, elected after a fight on 
the ‘* Woodbine ticket’ which gave notice to the 
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PUPILS OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL HOEING PEAS. 


farmers of the town that the aliens of that settle- 
ment are getting naturalized to the point of de- 
manding their rights. The opposition retaliated 
by nicknaming the leader of the victorious fac- 
tion the ‘‘Czar of Woodbine.” He in turn in- 
vited them to hear the lectures at the Agricul- 
tural School. His text went home. 

‘¢ The American is wasteful of food, energies- - 
of everything,” he said. ‘* We teach here that 
farming can be made to pay by saving ex- 
penses.”’ They knew it to be true. The Wood- 
bine farm products, its flowers and chickens, 
took the prizes at the county fair. Yet in prac- 
tice they did not compete. The Woodbine milk 
was dearer than the neighboring farmer’s. If in 
spite of that it was preferred because it was bet- 
ter, that was their lookout. The rest must come 
up to it then. So with the output of the hen- 
nery, the apiary, the blacksmith-shop in the 
place. On that plan Woodbine has won the re- 
spect of the neighborhood. The good-will will 
follow, says its Czar, confidently. 

He, too, was a nihilist, who dreamed with the 
young of his people for a better day. He has 
lived to see it dawn on a far-away shore. Con- 
cerning his task, he has no illusions. There is 
no higher education, no ‘ frills,’’ at Woodbine. 
Its scheme is intensely practical. It is to make, 
if possible, a Jewish yeomanry fit to take their 
place with the native tillers of the soil, as good 
citizens as they. With that end in view, every- 
thing is ‘‘ for present purposes, with an eye on 
the future.’’ The lad is taught dairying with 
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scientific precision, because on that road lies the 
profit in keeping cows. He is taught the com- 
mercial value of extreme cleanliness in handling 
milk and making butter. He learns the man- 
agement of the poultry-yard, of bees, of pigeons, 
and of field crops. He works in the nursery, 
the greenhouse, and the blacksmith-shop. If he 
does not get to know the blacksmith’s trade, he 
learns how to mend a broken farm-wagon and 
‘¢save expense.’’ So he shall be able to make 
farming pay, to keep his grip on the land. His 
native shrewdness will teach him the rest. 

The vineyards were budding, and the robins 
sang joyously as we drove over the twenty-four- 
mile stretch through the colonies of Carmel, 
Rosenhayn, Alliance, and Brotmansville. Ev- 
erywhere there were signs of reawakened thrift. 
Fields and gardens were being got ready for 
their crops; fence-corners were being cleaned, 
roofs repaired, and houses painted. In Rosen- 
hayn they were building half a dozen new houses. 
A clothing-factory there that employs 70 hands 
brought out 24 families from New York and 
Philadelphia, for whom shelter had to be found. 
Some distance beyond the village we halted to 
inspect the 40-acre farm of a Jew who some 
years ago kept a street-stand in Philadelphia. 
He bought the land and went back to his stand 
to earn the money with which to run it. In 
three years, he moved his family out. 

‘¢T couldn’t raise the children in the city,” he 
explained. A son and two daughters now run 
the adjoining farm. Two boys were helping 
him look after a berry-patch that alone would 
‘‘make expenses’ this year. The wife minded 
the seven cows. The farm is free and clear save 
for $400 lent by the Hirsch 
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learned to ‘make him good.’ Come over to 
the school, and I will show you stock. You 
can’t afford to keep poor cows. They cost too 
much.” 

The other shook his head energetically. 
‘¢ Them’s the seven finest cows in the country,” 
he yelled after us as we started. The superin- 
tendent laughed a little. 

‘¢You see what they are—stubborn; will 
have their way in an argument. But that fel. 
low will be over to Woodbine before the week is 
out, to see what he can learn. He is not going 
to let me crow if he can kelp it. Not to be 
driven, they can be led, though it is not always 
easy. Suspicious, hard at driving a bargain as 
the Russian Jew is, I sometimes think I can see 
his better nature coming out already.” 

As we drove along, I thought so, too, more 
than once. From every farm and byway came 
men to have a word with the superintendent. 
For me they had a sidelong look, and a ques- 
tion, put in Hebrew. To the answer they often 
shook their heads, demanding another. After 
such a conference, I asked what it was about.. 

‘You,’ said Mr. Sabsovich. ‘They are 
asking, ‘Who is he?’ I tell them that you are 
not a Jew. This is the answer they give: ‘| 
don’t care if he isa Jew. Is he a good man?’” 

Over the supper-table that night, I caught the 
burning eyes of a young nihilist fixed upon me 
with a look I have not yet got over. I had been 
telling of my affection for the Princess Dagmar. 
whom I knew at Copenhagen in my youth. | 
meant it as something we had in common; she 
became Empress of Russia in after years. 1 for- 
got that it was by virtue of marrying Alexander 





people to pay off an onerous 
mortgage. Some comment 
was made upon the light soil. 
The farmer pointed signifi- 
cantly to the barnyard. 

‘¢T make him good,” he 
said. Across the road was a 
large house with a preten- 
tious door-yard and evergreen 
hedges. A Gentile farmer 
with many acres lived in it. 
The lean fields promised but 
poor crops. The neighbor- 
hood knew that he never paid 
anything on his mortgage ; 
claimed, in fact, that he 
could not. 

‘© Ah!” said Mr. Sabso- 
vich, emerging from a wran- 
gle with his client about mat- 
ters agricultural, ‘he has not 





A VIEW OF THE AGRICULTURAL-SCHOOL FARM. 
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111. I heard afterward that he protested vehe- 
mently that I could not possibly be.a good man. 
Well for me | did not tell him my opinion of the 
Czar himself! It was gleaned from Copenhagen, 
where they thought him the prince of good fel- 
lows. 

At Carmel I found the hands in the clothing- 
factory making from $10 to $13 a week at human 
hours, and the population growing. Forty fami- 
lies had come from Philadelphia, where the au- 
thorities were helping the colonies by rigidly en- 
forcing the sweat-shop ordinances. Inquiries I 
made as to the relative. cost of living in the city 
and-in the country brought out the following 
facts: A contractor with a family of eight paid 
shop-rent in Sheriff Street, New York, $20 per 
month ; for four rooms in a Monroe-Street tene- 
ment, $15 ; household expenses, $60. Here he 
pays shop-rent (whole house), $6; dwelling on 
farm, $4; household, $35. This family enjoys 
greater comfort in the country for $50 a month 
less. A working family of eight paid $11 for 
three rooms in an. Essex:Street tenement, $35 
for the household ; here the rent is $5, and the 
household expenses $24—better living for $17 
less a month. 

Near the village,.a Jewish farmer -who had 
tracked us from one‘of the other villages caught 
up with us to put before Mr. Sabsovich his re- 
quest for more land. We halted to debate it in 
the road beside a seven-acre farm worked by a 
Lithuanian brickmaker. he old man in his 
peaked cap and sheepskin jacket was hoeing. in 
the back-lot. His wife,“crippled and half-blind, 
sat in the sunshine with a smile upon her wrin- 


kled face, and listened to the birds. They came 
down together, when they heard our voices, to 
say that four of the seven acres were worked up. 
The other three would come. They had plenty 
and were happy. Only their boy, who should 
help, was gone. 

lt was the one note of disappointment I 
heard: the boys would not stay on the farm. 
To the aged it gave a new purpose, new zest in 
life. There was a place for them, whereas the 
tenement had none. The young could not be 
made to stay. It was the old story. I had 
heard it in New England in explanation of its 
abandoned farms: the work was too hard, was 
without a break. The good sense of the Jew 
recognizes the issue and meets it squarely. In 
Woodbine strenuous efforts were being made to 
develop the social life by every available means. 
No opportunity is allowed to pass that will ‘+ give 
the poy a chance.” Here on the farms there 




















HUSBAND AND WIFE—TYPES OF THE EARLIER RUSSIAN 
IMMIGRATION. 


were wiser fathers than the Lithuanian. Let one 
of them speak for himself. 

His was one of a little settiement of fifteen 
families that had fought it out alone, being some 
distance from any of the villages. In the sum- 
mer they farmed, and in the winter tailoring for 
the Philadelphia shops helped them cut. Rad- 
etzky was a presser in the city ten years. There 
were nine in his house. ‘‘Seven to work on the 
farm,” said the father, proudly, surveying the 
brown, muscular troop, ‘‘ but the two little ones 
are good in summer at berry-picking.” They 
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TYPICAL FAMILY GROUP AT WOODBINE. 


had just then come in from the lima-bean field, 
where they had planted poles. Even the baby 
had helped. 

‘¢T put two beans in a hill instead of four. I 
tell you why,” said the farmer; ‘‘I wait three 
days, and see if they come up. If they do not, 
I put down two more. Most of them come up, 
and 1 save two beans. A farmer has got to 
make money on saving expenses.”’ 

The sound of a piano interrupted him. ‘It 
is my daughter,” he said. 





Late that night, when we were returning to 
Woodbine, we caine suddenly upon a crowd ‘oft 
boys filling the road. They wore the uniform 
of the Hirsch School. It was within ten min- 
utes of closing-time, and they were half a mile 
from home. ‘The superintendent pulled up and 
asked then where they were going. There was 
a brief silence, then the hesitating answer : 

‘¢ It is a surprise party.” 

Mr. Sabsovich eyed the crowd sharply and 
thought a while. 

‘¢Oh,” he said, remembering all: at: once, ‘it 
is Mr. Billings and his new wife. Go ahead, 
boys!” 

To me, trying vainly to sleep in the village 
hotel in the midnight hour with a tin-pan sere- 
nade to the newly married teaclfer going on un- 
der the window, there came in a lull, with the 
challenge of the loudest boy, ‘‘ Mr. Billings ! 
If you don’t come down, we will, néver go home,”’ 
an appreciation of the Woodbine system of 
discipline which I had lacked till then. It was 
the Radetzky plan over again, of giving the boys 
a chance, to make them stay on the farm. 

If it is difficult ‘to make tlie boy stay, it’ is 
sometimes even harder to make the father go. 
Out of a hundred families picked on New York’s 
Kast Side as in especial need of transplanting to 
the land, just seven consented when it came to 
the journey. ‘They didn’t relish the ‘society 
of the stumps.” The Jews’ colonies need many 
things before they can hope to rival the attrac- 
tion of the city to the man whom the slum has 
robbed of all resources. They sum themselves 
up in the social life of which the tenement has 








‘«They help me, and I let 
them have in turn what 
young people want—piano, 
nusic- lessons, a good horse 
to drive. It pays. They 
are all here yet. In the 
beginning we starved to- 
gether, had to eat corn 
with the cows, but the win- 
ter tailoring pulled us 
through. Now I want to 
give it up. I want to buy 
the next farm. With our 
34 acres, it will make 60, 
and we can live like men, 
and let those that need the 
tailoring get it. I wouldn't 
exchange this farm for 
the best property in the 
city.” 

His two eldest sons nod- 
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ded assent to his words. 


CLASS OF CHILDREN AT WOODBINE KINDERGARTEN. 
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such unsuspected stores in the closest of touch 
with one’s fellows. The colonies need business 
opportunities to boom them, facilities for market- 
ing produce in the cities, canning-factories, store 
cellars for the product of the vineyards—all of 
which time must supply. Though they have 
given to hundreds the chance of life, it cannot 
be said for them that they have demonstrated 
yet the Jews’ ability to stand alone upon the 
land, backed as they are by the Hirsch-Fund 
millions. In fact, I have heard no such claim 
advanced. But it can at least be said that for 
these they have solved the problem of life and of 
the slum. And that is something ! 

Nor is it all. Because of its being a concerted 
movement, this of south Jersey, it has been, so 
to speak, easier to make out. But already, upon 
the experience gained there, 700 families, with 
some previous training and fitness for farming, 
have been settled upon New England farms and 
are generally doing well. More than $2,000,000 
worth of property in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and their sister States is owned by Jewish hus- 
bandmen. They are mostly dairy-farmers, poul- 
trymen, sheep-breeders. The Russian Jew will 
not in this generation be fit for what might be 
called long-range farming. He needs crops that 
turn his money over quickly: With that in sight, 
he works hard and faithfully. The Yankee, as 

















RESIDENCE OF A PROSPEROUS FARMER, 


a rule, welcomes him. He has the sagacity to 
see that his coming will improve economic con- 
ditions, now none too good. As shrewd traders, 
the two are well-matehed. The public school 
brings the children together on equal terms, lev- 
eling out anv roughness that might remain. 

If the showing that the Jewish: population of 
New England has increased in 17 years from 
9,000 to 74,000 gives anybody panse, it is not at 
least without its compensation. The very need 
of the immigrant to which objection is made, 


. drain the Ghetto. 





SCENE IN NEW YORK’S GHETTO, FROM WHICH WOODBINE’S 
POPULATION HAS BEEN RECRUITED. 


plus the energy that will not let him sit still and 
starve, make a way for him that opens it at the 
same time for others. In New York he made 
the needle industry, which he monopolized. He 
brought its product up from $30,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 a year, that he might live, and 
founded many a great fortune by his midnight 
toil. In New England, while peopling its aban- 
doned farms, in self-defense he takes up on occa- 
sion abandoned manufacturing plants to make 
the work he wants. At Colchester, Conn., 120 
Jewish families settled about the great rubber- 
works. The workings of a trust shut it down 
after 40 years’ successful operation, causing loss 
of wages and much suffering to 1,500 hands. 
The Christian employees, who must have been in 
overwhelming majority, probably took it out in 
denouncing trusts. I didn’t hear that they did 
much else, except go away, I suppose, in search 
of another job. The Jews did not go away. 
Perhaps they couldn’t. They cast about for 
some concern to supply the place of the rubber- 
works. At last accounts I heard of them nego- 
tiating with a large woolen concern in Leeds to 
move its plant across the Atlantic to Colchester. 
How it came out, I do not know. 

The attempt to colonize Jewish immigrants 
had’ two objects: to relieve the man and to 
In this last it failed. In 18 
years 1,200 families have been moved out. In 
the five months from October to March last, 
12,000 came to stay in New York City. The 
number of immigrant Jews during those months 
was 15,233, of whom only 3,881 went farther. 
The population of the Ghetto reaches already 
250,000. It was like trying to bail out the 
ocean. Within a year the projectors of Wood- 


bine have taken the bull squarely by the horns 
with a proposition to reverse the programme en- 























MAKING A WAY OUT OF THE SLUM. 


tirely. Instead of arguing with unwilling em- 
ployees to take the step they dread, they are try- 
ing to persuade manufacturers to move out of the 
city, depending upon the workers to follow their 
work. ‘To that end they have formed an alliance 
with various reputable suburban land companies 
in Jersey, on Staten Island, and elsewhere, and 
offer to build homes for the families thus weaned 
from the tenements. Their plan, under which 
the operatives are able to become owners of their 
homes, at little more than one-half the outlay for 
rent in the tenement, includes a cash payment of 
10 per cent. The Hirsch Fund takes a mortgage 
for 60 per cent. of the purchase price at 4 per 
cent., the builder the remainder at 5 per cent. 
Thus the owner of a $1,100 cottage, with five 
rooms and bath, paying off the builder's mortgage 
in 10 years, would be at a monthly outlay of $8, 
including taxes and insurance. At $10 a month 
he might have a six-room cottage, and at $12.50, 
the rent which he would ordinarily pay for a 
dark, three-room flat in Essex Street, a little 
mansion with seven rooms and bath. Farming 
does not enter into this scheme. It aims only 
at restoring the home. 

Mr. Arthur Reichow, the agricultural agent 
of the Hirsch Fund, is the projector and cham. 
pion of it as the salvation from the tenement. 
His argument is briefly that the clothing indus- 
try makes the Ghetto by lending itself most 
easily to tenement manufacture. The Ghetto, 
with its crowds and unhealthy competition, makes 
the sweat-shop in turn, with all the bad conditions 
that disturb the trade. To move the crowds out 
is at once to kill the Ghetto and the sweat-shops, 
and to restore the industry to healthy ways. 
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The argument is correct. The economic gains 
by such an exodus are equally clear, provided 
the philanthropy that starts it will maintain a 
careful watch to prevent the old slum conditions 
being reproduced in the new places, and un- 
scrupulous employers from taking advantage of 
the isolation of their workers. With this chance 
removed, strikes are not so readily fomented by 
home-owners. The manufacturer secures steady 
labor, the worker a steady job. The young are 
removed from the contamination of the tenement. 
The practical question is whether the manufac- 
turer can be persuaded to go. Mr. Reichow 
thinks he can, with proper inducements at the 
start, and that speedily the advantage of rents 
that are as nothing to what he had to pay in the 
city, together with the freedom from labor an- 
noyances and from the reproach of sweat-shop- 
made goods, wiil so outbalance the convenience 
of having the shop close at hand that subsidies 
will no longer be needed. One can but hope and 
pray that he may be right and that the doubts 
that will arise may prove groundless. 

The matter may yet be put before the com- 
munity in the form of a distinct programme, for 
which its support will be asked. It need not, of 
course, be confined to the Jews in its working. 
Only, the machinery and the means for starting 
these out are at hand in the Hirsch Fund. 
When, say, 10 per cent. of those now in the 
Ghetto have been removed, argue the enthusi- 
asts, a rut will have been made for so much of 
the immigration to follow to the new places, and 
to that extent it will have been diverted from the 
cities. To that extent, then, a real ‘‘ way out” 
of the slum will have been found. 
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THE OLD AGE OF NEW ENGLAND AUTHORS. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


icone a venerable author, whose old age is a 
second youth, to me recently : 

‘« A literary life, without dissipations or selfish 
competitions and ambitions, tends to extreme old 
age. It is not difficult to explain why this is so. 
Nothing brings contentment like creative work, 
and a life for influence and contentment is true 
life.” 

‘¢ This is true of English authors,” I replied. 
‘¢ Herbert Spencer is 
eighty, and Ruskin, 
though no longer ac- 
tive, is the same age. 
{Ruskin has since 
died.] Gladstone 
made one of his most 
notable speeches after 
he was 80 years of 
. age. Among female 
writers, I recall that 
Charlotte Mary Yonge 
is in the last years of 
the seventies. I won- 
der if this longevity 
be true of New Eng- gpwarp EVERETT HALB, D.D. 
land writers ?”’ 

‘¢ It certainly is,” said my friend. 

‘¢To what do you attribute the long tide of 
years ?”’ I asked. 

He answered, briefly : ‘* Cheerfulness.”’ 

I felt a new inspiration in what my friend had 
said, and I was interested to inquire if many 
New England and New York authors had lived to 
extreme age, and if so how much cheerfulness 
had to do with the life stream ; and I began to 
make a study of the faces of some of those whose 
lives had brought a second spring-tide. 

An ‘Authors’ Club ” has recently been formed 
in Boston, of which Julia Ward Howe is the 
president. Among those who have been active 
in its meetings are a number who are long past 
70 yeavs of age —as Colonel Higginson, Edward 
Everett Hale, Mr. Trowbridge, Mrs. Livermore, 
Edna D. Cheney, and others. The most active 
members, like Elbridge Brooks and certain other 
book-writing editors. are past 50 years of age, 
while Mrs. Howe is in her eighty-second year. 

The past of Boston literature reveals a like 
remarkable record. Richard Henry Dana, the 
author of ‘‘ The Old Man’s Funeral,’ and one of 
the founders of the North American Review—the 





Nestor of Boston authors of the present gen- 
eration—was born in 1787. He was a literary 
companion of John Quincy Adams. He was a 
notable figure in Boston in the middle of the 
century, with his patriarchal beard and white 
hair. He died in 1879, at the age of 92 
years. His life was a still, deep, silent current. 
He was an invalid ‘or the first fifty years of 
his life, but became eutirely well as he passed 
toward old age, and retained his intellectual vig- 
or until past 91 years. An edition of his poems 
appeared when he was 65 years of age. He 
lived much at Cape Aun, and loved the salt sea 
air. 

John Pierpont, who was born in 1785, and 
died in 1866, past 80 years of age, had a like 
life, and one that 
brought a like seren- 
ity. His ‘¢ Napoleon 
at Rest,” and ‘+ Pass- 
ing Away,” were po- 
ems familiar to most 
people of the last gen- 
eration. 

I well recall how 
popular were once 
two New England 
ballads, the music of 
which was by Ber- 
nard Covert. One 
was entitled ‘‘The 
Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp” (words by 
Moore), and the other ‘‘The Sword of Bunker 
Hill.” On taking up my residence in Boston, I 
was introduced to Mr. Covert, and he called on 
me and sang to me two ballads. His voice 
was firm and clear. Imagine my surprise when, 
after his singing these songs, he said: ‘My 
friend, those are old memories; I am now 91 
years of age!” 

If the founder of the North American Review 
lived to enjoy literary memories beyond 90 years, 
the same might be said of several of the authors 
who made the great name and influence of the 
Atlantic Monthly. The serene author of ‘‘The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”? wrote ‘‘ Over 
the Teacups”’ when past 80 years. Prof. Jef- 
ferson Sawyer, the controversialist of Tufts Col- 
lege, has but recently died, in the sunset shadow 
of 90 years; and Dr. Bartol, of West Church 
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THE OLD AGE OF NEW ENGLAND AUTHORS. 


fame, who still lingers in the twilight rays of 90 
winters, was engaged in most active enterprises 
long after three score and ten. Charles Eliot 
Norton, who was born in 1827, still holds his 
place as our foremost literary critic. 

Longfellow beautifully says, in ‘‘ Morituri 
Salutamus’’—a poem written very late in his 





























EX-SENATOR JAMES W. BRADBURY, OF MAINE, 


own life, and one that has the ripeness and mel- 
lowness that characterized his last poems : 


** Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand ‘ CEdipus,’ and Simonides 
Bore off all the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore years ; 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 
Had but begun his ‘Character of Men’; 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed ‘Faust’ when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 
Where little else than life itself survives.” 


It is not my purpose, however, to dwell on the 
authors who have recently completed their work, 
but to give some pen-stroke pictures of those 
who are now working beyond the Scriptural 
bound of ‘‘ threescore and ten.”’ 

To see what these people are now doing is to 
read a moral lesson from a living page of life, 
and to present a view of the literary life at once 
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alluring and inspiring. The living New England 
authors, as a rule, are not rich in money; they 
are better than that—rich in years, in ripe and 
valuable experiences, in the blood that makes the 
spring come again, with farewell skies, birds and 
flowers. The author of work that will live, . 
make men, and prepare the world for better 
influences, ought not, perhaps, to be worth more 
than $20,000. In this commercial age, not many 
living New England authors are worth more 
than this out of their own earnings. Some of 
them have had to live in country towns, on 
garden-farms, that they might do true work. It © 
is sensational writing that makes money. A 
man, as a rule, does not become very rich who 
writes for the reviews that which will feed the 
hunger of the brain and heart. 

Among the men in the seventies who are yet 
very active in Boston’s literary life is Mr. Mal- 
loy, the interpreter of Emerson. He worked 
his way to philosophical scholarship from hum- 
ble conditions of early life. He became an inti- 
mate, personal friend of Emerson, and is one of 
his ablest interpreters. Strange as it may seem 
in a philosopher, he is the master of a refined and 
genial humor, and that gift never more sparkled 
in his picturesque and melodious sentences, as 
they flow from the platform of the Metaphysical 
Club and other clubs, than now. He is the liter- 


' ary humorist of New England. He goes to old 


wells and brings up sparkling, new wine. His 
face has no wrinkles of old age; it is wonder 
fully beautiful ; it has in it the spring-time glow 
of the aftermath, and recalls the face of A. B. 
Alcott, who himself lived to be nearly 90. 

It is not often that one has nearly fifty years 
of retirement after a very active public life ; but 
Senator James Ware Bradbury, once an editor, 
and engaged in literary work in connection with 
the Maine Historical Society, was born in 1803, 
and declined reélection as United States Senator 
nearly fifty years ago. He delivered an address 
on ‘‘ The Schools of 1825” before an educational 
society at Augusta, Maine, two years ago, when 
more than 95 years of age. We do not know of 
any living man in New England who has con- 
tinued his literary work so late in life. The late 
Hon. Neal Dow made a public address in New 
York City on his ninetieth birthday. 

Edward Everett Hale was born April 3, 1822. 
No man in New England is found more fre- 
quently on the New England platform as the 
voice of current and historic events. He is in 
public life almost daily, and figures in the prin- 
cipal social events of Boston. He has written 
some fifty books ; and, at the age of 78 years, 
there seems to be no abatement of his physical 
or mental force. 
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JULIA WARD HOWE. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


I have seldom heard a more thrilling oration 
than one recently given in Boston by ex-Gov- 
ernor Boutwell, also an octogenarian. The fire 
of forty was in it—a Cato-like spirit and force. 
Senator Hoar, in the declining seventies, has a 
like record. 

Another octogenarian, with a face transfigured 
by long beneficence of thought and life, is Hon. 
Henry S. Washburn, the author of ‘‘ The Va- 
cant Chair,” and the once famous missionary 
hymn, ‘¢The Burial of Mrs. Judson.” He pub- 
lished a volume of poems when 82 years of age 
—a book full of the true song spirit, of melli- 
fluous meters, the fire of patriotism, and the true 
touch of home. He is far into the eighties now, 
and to look into his face is to receive a bene- 
diction. He watched long by the chair of his 
invalid wife, whom he has made the subject of 
truly beautiful verse. He was once the poet of 
Baptist occasions, and belonged to the class of 
religious authors represented by Dr. Samuel F. 
Smith, who died at the age of 87, falling at his 
post as he was going out to preach. . 

From the coterie of beautiful old faces with 
the new spring in them, Samuel May last year 
disappeared at the age of 90. He was buried 
from James Freeman Clarke’s old church. The 
light of Heaven seemed to fall into his last years, 
and he looked like a dead prophet as he lay amid 
banks of flowers in the church. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, born in 1815, is not 
a New England woman, but belongs to the type 
and cult of which we write, and is deep in New 
England councils of thought, social life, and 
advancement. She has so lived that the stream 
of life runs as far out as has been kept clear, and 
waters the hazels that bloom in the fall. 

The venerable Bishop Clark, the ‘war 
Bishop” of Rhode Island, administered until re- 
cently the duties of his office, though under cer- 
tain limitations, in the serene twilight of a life of 
nearly 90 years. So lived on Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 


the missionary, until August, 1900, passing away 
at 89. 

Dr. Edwards A. Park, of Andover, who has 
just died, was engaged, when past 90 years, in 
writing a history of the times of Jonathan Ed- 
wards in New England. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, one of the most ac- 
complished women in America, the immortal 
author of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
was born in 1819, and has passed her eighty-first 
year. She is still active on the platform and in 
literary work, serving on important committees 
of philanthropy, local, national, and interna- 
tional. She wrote, in Washington, the ‘ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’’—a song destined to live 
like the prophetess Deborah’s—when the city 
was beleaguered in November, 1861, or thirty- 
nine years ago. She has been called to read it 
in public for nearly forty years, and still favors 
Boston audiences by reciting it at entertainments 
given for charity and on patriotic occasions. 

Susan B. Anthony, who has labored with Mrs. 
Howe for the higher education and hetter em- 
ployment of women, was born in 1820. She 





























THE LATE DR. EDWARDS A. PARK. 


began public life by teaching at $1.50 per week, 
and was awakened by her own small salary tc 
the too small valuation of woman’s work. 

The most active lecturers and historical writers 
in Boston, except Mr. Fiske, are over 70 years 
of age. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who lives at 
Melrose, near Boston, is 78. She was born in 
Boston, December 19, 1821. Until the recent 
death of her husband, she was almost daily on 
the platform, and is still full of activity and the 
spirit of the age. 
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Thomas W. Higginson, who represents a life 
of continued activity, was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., December 22, 1823, and is, therefore, of 
about the same age as Mrs. Livermore. 

William R. Alger, one of the most learned 
men of the times, who began his studies while 
working at the loom, still teaches rhetoric and 
oratory, though in the serene seventies. 

Horace E. Scudder is one of the middle-aged 
public men, like Dr. Lorimer; Miss Edna Dean 
Proctorand Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, were 
in the active currents of the early sixties. It is 
common to meet at Boston clubs Mr. John 
Thomas Codman, who was at Brook Farm, Mrs. 
Cheney, who was an intimate friend of Margaret 
Fuller, and Mr. vohn Hutchinson, of old tem- 
perance memories. 

The great age attained by the writers for 
young people in New England is remarkable. 
Samuel G. Goodrich (+ Peter Parley”) died 
young, according to these standards, at the age 
of 67, having published 160 books, with a cir- 
culation of some 7,000,000 volumes. Jacob 
Abtott died at the age of 76, having produced 
200 volumes. William T. Adams (‘Oliver 
Optic”) lived to the age of 75. More than 
1,000,000 copies of his books were sold. John 
'l’. Trowbridge lives in Cambridge, in the seren- 
ities past 70 years, looking like a man of 60, and 
engaging in public service at will. He has a 
charming home and lovely family. The Rev. 
William M. Thayer, whose tide of life ran al- 
most to the eightieth mile-stone of years, was 
looked upon as the Nestor of young people’s 
writers, 

_ We may well speak here of a most beautiful 
and ideal life that is verging on 90 years, and 
that, perhaps, was never more useful that now. 
We refer to the author of the ‘* Elm Island” 
series of books, Rev. Elijah Kellogg, the author 
of «‘Spartacus,” a declamation familiar to the 
boys of three generations. He lives in Harps- 
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well, Maine, and there writes, preaches, and 
manages afarm. Harpswell is a summer resort, 
and the boarders among the firs of the salt 
sea-breezes love, on summer Sabbaths, to attend 
the church of the venerable author-preacher. 
Though almost a nonagenarian, he preaches or 
conducts services twice on the Sabbath. His 
books still live. 

His life began near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and it promises to see the century’s end. 
He was born on the rude coast, and became a 
sailor before the mast. He fell under religious. 
convictions, was converted, and began a Chris- 
tian work for seamen at the Boston Bethel. He 
was graduated from Bowdoin and Andover. 
His life bespoke great usefulness, and he was 
offered a city pulpit at 
the then large salary 
of $2,000a year. But 
his heart was in his 
native town. He 
went there, and began 
public life in the new 
meeting-house at a 
salary perhaps less 
than one-fourth of 
that which had been 
previously offered him 
inthecity. Here has 
been the scene of his 
labors. He wrote his 
books here, and al- 
though t hey did not 
make him rich, they gave him influence and 
brought him contentment and happiness. 

That the admired young author of ‘‘ Sparta- 
cus’’ should choose a country parish, where he 
could have a free use of the pen, instead of a 
popular city church, seems remarkable. But 
every man knows his own inward calling. And 
Elijah Kellogg made his country-parish life felt 
in all of the other parishes of America. So 
he did not preach to a scattered population and 
till his farm in vain. Such holy and rustic oc- 
cupations made his books for him, and gave his 
literary work life and power; and to gain right 
influence is more than any other thing. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, the editor of ‘+ Juve- 
nile Miscellany,” lived to be almost 80 years of 
age. She retired to Wayland, Mass., in her last 
years for a quiet life. Juvenile periodicals had 
their beginning in her work. 

Nathaniel Willis, the first editor of the Youth's 
Companion, lived beyond 90 years. William 
Matthews, author of ‘‘ Getting On in the World,” 
still lives in Boston, and does active work and 
mingles in social life at a very advanced age. 

Until recently Father Locke, who sang his 
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thrilling campaign song to Lincoln, was a figure 
in patriotic assemblies. 

What is the secret of these long lives, of the 
serene and useful years that in many of these 
lives followed the age of seventy? Did the 
friend whom I have quoted adequately answer 
the question ? 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe recently gave a lecture 
at the New England Conservatory of Music on 
‘¢ A Plea for Cheerfulness.”” She took in part 
this view. James T. Fields, after his retirement 
from active work, used to give a reminiscent 
lecture on the same subject with like conclusions. 

The moralist will say that these writers were 
temperate, governed in all things by moral prin- 
ciple, and sought to fulfill a calling rather than 
to make money or gainfame. Thisistrue. But 
we repeat: Most of these literary people, and 
probably all of them, felt that they must live for 
influence, and that they were doing that which 
God had called them to do, and they found their 
happiness in their work. True happiness tends to 
long life, and such contentment comes from 
things that money cannot buy. 

For the sake of doing good work with her 
pen, Lydia Maria Child went to her garden in 
Wayland, and Elijah Kellogg to his farm in 
Maine. Others sought philanthropies ; others, 
to gain useful information and right views of 
life, traveled. It has been my pleasure to meet 
many of these writers, and I never knew one 
who did not seek to be guided by his conscience, 
and who was not happy in seeking to put right 
ideals into other lives. The activities of a right 


purpose tend to long life ; and the hopeful worker 
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in some field of God is sometimes blessed with 
twenty-one serene years beyond threescore and 
ten, and often with ten useful years beyond the 
natural limit. 

Of such men whose youth is renewed, and 
who are ‘‘satisfied with long life,” after the 
Psalmist’s promise, it may be noted that youth 
gave the suggestions of their work, but old age 
the completion of it. The period between 60 
and 67 has been especially prolific in this re- 
touching of old ideals, maturing long thought, 
and producing the right harvest. This was Em- 
erson’s period of clear-visioned work. Emerson 
waited thirteen years for his ‘‘ Nature” to reach 
a sale of 500 copies. He lived simply that he 
might do perfect work, but the public influence 
of his work came very late in life. 

Nearly all of these authors who have found 
the years beyond seventy to be the best of their 
lives have been very social in their habits, and 
have shared their lives largely with others. 
Nearly all of them have been engaged in benefi- 
cent enterprises, which have fixed their minds 
upon purposes which lift life over petty things 
and selfish frictions. The antislavery cause ab- 
sorbed the attention of some of them for many 
years ; various means of educating and helping 
the poor, as notably in the cases of Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Liver- 
more, have been lifelong purposes with others. 

Benevolent purposes enrich authorship, and 
tend to add to life the ten or twenty harvest bright 
years. The heart-happiness of doing good makes 
the life-stream deep, smooth, and long. 

Titian wrought the true soul-lines at 90 years, 
and such lives as Mary Somerville and James 
Martineau ripen slowly and bring forth the 
magic touch or the immortal thought in years 
beyond threescore and ten. 

To the young literary worker, willing to live 
for a high purpose, the examples of the New 
England ‘writers lingering in the honor of benefi- 
cent influence have their lessons. Kepler said 
that he would rather be the author of the books 
that he had written than to possess the duchy of 
Saxony. He found his compensation in him- 
self; so do all who live for soul purposes. 

Purpose is success, if it be rightly aimed ; and 
a benevolent purpose brings a contentment of 
heart that causes life to flower late and bear win- 
ter fruit: it fosters the best life that can be led. 
Let one look in upon the Boston ‘‘ Authors’ 
Club” and see one of the happiest illustrations 
of this most wholesome truth. They who live 
in their true purpose of life live long and well, 
and their Indian summer of the seasons represents 
their most useful years. Literary work is @ 
growth ; it comprehends the whole of life. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF MAX MULLER (1823-1900). 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


(Bengal Civil Service, retired.) 


[Friedrich Maximilian Miiller, generally called Max Miiller, was born at Dessau, Germany, December 6, 1823. 
He was educated at the Universities of Leipzig and Berlin, and the Collége de France. In 1846 he went to Eng: 
land, in 1849 brought out the first volume of the ‘“ Rig Veda,” and in 1850 settled at Oxford, where he became Tay- 
lorian professor of modern languages in 1854. He was made curator of the Bodleian Library in 1856. In 1868 
he became professor of comparative philology at Oxford. His chief works are: ‘‘A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature” (1859), ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Language” (1861-64), ‘‘ Handbooks for the Study. of Sanskrit” 
(1865-70), ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop ” (1868-75), ‘‘ Lectures on the Science of Religion ” (1870), ‘‘On the Origin 








and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religions of India ” (1878), and ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne” (1898-99). He edited 
the ‘“‘ Rig Veda,” in 6 volumes, and the ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,” in 50 volumes. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on him by the Universities of Edinburgh, Cambridge, Bologna, Dublin, and Budapest. He was a member 
of the Institute of France and of many distinguished orders. Prof. Max Miiller died at Oxford, on October 28, 1900.] 





























THE LATE PROF. MAX MULLER. 


1” on MULLER always asserted that he was 

an.evolutionist before Darwin, and that the 
growth, maturity, and decay of languages showed 
much more perfectly the laws of development than 
does the fragmentary record of the geologist. A 
thousand links between these two great pioneers 
are evident. Not less closely is Max Miller's 
work bound up with Gladstone’s. here is the 
most intimate relation between the ideal of united 
Italy or the Panslavism which brought the resur- 
rection of the Balkan States—both causes dear to 


Gladstone’s heart—and the teaching of kinship 
through kindred speech, the evangel of the great 
philglogist. But Max Miller’s direct influence 
on politics by no means stopped with the Italians 
and Slavs ;—he used the Crimean War as the 
text of an eloquent sermon on the brotherhood 
of races; and, most of all, he worked for the 
good of the Indian empire, by infusing into the 
minds of her future administrators a respect for 
her ancient tongues and a living interest for the 
obscure idioms of a hundred furtive and back- 
ward peoples, who hide in the jungles and among 
the hills of that land of marvels, and who owe it 
chiefly to him that they are recognized as mem- 
bers of the great human family, as part and 
parcel of articulateman. Wherever, throughout 
the wide confines of the British empire, a man is 
to be found who has won his way into the hearts 
of some remote and isolated tribe,—in the woods 
or ravines of the mountains, in tropical morasses, 
or in the myriad islands of the sunny seas, by 
using the talisman of speech, by learning the 
tongue of lowly savages,—it will, almost in- 
fallibly, be found that his impulse came from 
Max Miller. This is, most of all, true of India 
—hundreds of whose rulers and magistrates were 
trained in his school of thought, using his very 
text-books even. But it is not less true of the 
remote regions of the Pacific, of the Australian 
bush, of the wildernesses of Northern Canada, 
of Guiana and the Amazon—wherever the most 
adventurous race has penetrated. Here are two 
books: one, a comparative dictionary of the 
Polynesian languages ; the other, a grammar of 
the Santals of the Vindhya hills ; both are dedi- 
cated to Max Miller, and they are only types of 
scores of others which show how broad, human, 
and benign has been the influence of the great 
scholar who has died. 
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With the workers whose names we have already 
mentioned, Max Miller stands for the immense 
and splendid broadening of our consciousness 
and human feeling, which corresponds to those 
victories over space and time that make our age 
miraculous. All worked together for the signal 
uplifting of man; and Max Miller labored in 
those very regions of thought and feeling, of 
aspiration and imagination, of poetry, history 
and religion, which, under evil auspices leading 
to discord and hate, may, when touched with the 
sunlight of understanding, bind men’s hearts 
together as nothing else can. 


1849: THE ‘RIG VEDA.” 


Max Miller has himself so charmingly recorded 
the scenes of his early life, —from Dessau, ‘in an 
oasis of oak-trees, where the Elbe and the Mulde 
meet, a town then overflowing with music,” to 
the class-rooms of Leipzig and Berlin, and later 
to Paris, to the Collége de France, where the 
great Burnouf was lecturing,—that no one need 
again tell the tale. For us the significance oPhis 
work begins in London, where, at the age of 
twenty-six, he published the first volume of his 
great edition of the «* Rig Veda,” This was in 
1849; he had been gathering materials since his 
twenty-first year, supporting himself meanwhile 
by writing. There is something worthy of all 
admiration in the devotion which carried him 
through the first and heaviest stages of this hercu- 
lean task, while still an unknown and struggling 
student, without means and without recognition. 
As he himself wrote, more than fifty years ago: 
‘¢When I first entered on this undertaking, I 
saw but little chance that I should ever succeed 
in carrying it out, and my only hope of success 
was derived from the firm conviction that, in the 
present state of philological, historical, and philo- 
sophical research, no literary work was of greater 
importance and interest to the philologist, the 
historian, and the philosopher than the ‘ Veda,’ 
the oldest literary monument of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean world.”’ After the immense difficulties of 
research, of deciphering, of interpretation, the 
endless task of copying, transcribing, compar- 
ing had been completed, there remained the very 
formidable material problem of publication. 
Here was an author whose first work was in an 
unknown tongue, and so voluminous that tens of 
thousands of dollars would hardly represent the 
cost of printing it, while the sale could hardly be 
more than nominal. That Max Miller easily 
overcame this most formidable obstacle gives us 
the clew to one of his greatest qualities—his power 
of communicating to others his immense enthu- 
siasm for abstract thought, his unselfish devotion, 
his vision of things to come. The Directors of 
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(In costume as one of the eight foreign members of the 
French Institute.) 


the East India Company willingly bore the burden, 
consenting in words which take us back to a by- 
gone age: ‘‘ The court considers that the publica- 
tion of so important and interesting a work as 
that to which your proposal refers is in a peculiar 
manner deserving of the patronage of the East 
India Company, connected as it is with the early 
religion, history, and language of the great body 
of their Indian subjects.”” The East India Com. 
pany is gone, fallen forever in the gigantic 
struggle of the mutiny; its Court of Directors 
belong as much to history as the South-Sea 
House. But Max Miller's work remains. He 
himself held an even higher view of it than that 
which they expressed. The ‘¢ Veda” was, in his 
eyes, for the whole Aryan world what Homer 


-was to the Greeks, the Koran to the Arabs, 


Shakespeare to the speakers of English—the most 
venerable monument of our Western world. Two 
sentences will show the broad and human spirit 
in which he worked: ‘+The ‘ Veda’ would never 
have engaged the attention of a large class of 
scholars if this ancient literary relic had not been 
found to shed the most unexpected light on the 
darkest periods in the history of the most promi- 
nent nations of antiquity. . . . But no religion, 
no poetry, no law, no language, can resist the 
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wear and tear of thirty centuries; and in the 


‘Veda,’ as in other works handed down to us 
from a very remote antiquity, the sharp edges 
of primitive thought, the delicate features of a 
young language, the fresh hue of unconscious 
poetry, have been washed away by the suc- 
cessive waves of tradition. . . . We must not 
despair even where their words seem meaningless 
and their ideas barren or wild. What seems at 
first childish may, at a happier moment, disclose 
a sublime simplicity ; and even in helpless ex- 
pressions we may recognize aspirations after some 
high and noble idea. When the scholar has done 
his work, the poet and philosopher must take it 
up and finish it.” None will deny to the editor 
of the ‘‘Rig Veda” and analyst of Panini the 
title of scholar, nor to the translator of Kant and 
expounder of Shankara that of philosopher. That 
Max Miller was withal a poet, hundreds of won- 
derfully eloquent passages in his works will show 
—phrases like this from ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”’: 
‘‘the infinite blue of the sky, the varied verdure 
of the trees, the silver sparkle of the sea.”’ 


1861: THE ‘‘3CIENCE OF LANGUAGE.” 


_ The tide of fame which his ‘‘ Rig Veda” brought 
him, in his twenty-sixth year, carried him into 
port in Oxford—a safe harbor, which sheltered 
him from the storms and hurricanes of fate till 
his life’s end. His work on the ‘‘ Veda” was 
spread over a full quarter-century; but his 
boundless moral energy was already busy ex- 
ploring new fields. His ‘‘ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature’? was properly a by-product 
of the ‘* Veda;’’ so that we may consider the 
famous essays on the ‘‘Science of Language,” 
delivered at the Royal Institution in London in 
1861, as his uext great independent work. This 
was the age of Faraday, Lyell, and Hooker. 
When Max Miller published the first volume of 
his ‘¢‘ Veda,” ten years were still to run before 
the ‘‘Origin of Species” saw the light. The 
flavor of that epoch is well reflected in a letter 
which Max Miller wrote me from Dessau, his 
birthplace, when he had returned thither for a 
season in his seventieth year: ‘I have often be- 
fore protested against crediting Darwin with dis- 
coveries which were made long before his time. 
Surely, the antiquity of the world and of man 
was worked out by Lyell with far greater knowl- 
edge than by Darwin. And as to the theory of 
evolution, it was established by the Science of 
Language long before Darwin, and finds its best 
illustration, not in the broken chain, with its many 
missing links, of the animal kingdom, but in the 
continuous growth of language. Whether Natural 
Science borrowed from us or not, certain it is that 
the priority in the use of nearly all the forms of 


thought of the Evolutionary School belongs to the 
students of the Science of Language. This can-: 
not be inculcated often enough.” 

To this pre-Darwinian period the lectures at: 
the Royal Institution belong. With all the skill 
of a practised orator, Max Miller said : 


If I venture to address an audience accustomed to 
listen, in this place, to the wonderful tales of the nat- 
ural historian, the chemist, and geologist, and wont to 
see the novel results of inductive reasoning invested by 
native eloquence with all the charm of poetry and 
romance, it is because, though mistrusting myself, I 
cannot mistrust my subject. The study of words may ~ 
be tedious to the schoolboy, as breaking stones is to the 
wayside laborer; but to the thoughtful eye of the 
geologist these stones are full of interest—he sees mir- 
acles on the highroad, and reads chronicles in every 
ditch. Language, too, has marvels of her own, which 
she unveils to the inquiring glance of the patient stu- 
dent. There are chronicles below her surface ; there 
are sermons in every word. 

We cannot tell, as yet, what language is. It may be 
a production of nature, a work of human art, or a 
divine gift. Ifit be a product of nature, it is her last 
and crowning production, which she reserved for man 
alone. If it be a work of human art, it would seem to 
lift the human artist almost to the level of a divine 
creator. If it be the gift of God, it is God’s greatest 
gift ; for through it God spake to man and man speaks 
to God in worship, prayer, and meditation. 


This sufficiently illustrates the power of his 
rich genius to touch with emotion, to enkindle 
with enthusiasm, whatever theme he undertook. 
He had, above all, the gift of contagion, ‘of per- 
sonal and moral magnetism, which came not? 
only from his faith in his subject, but far more 
from the warmth and fervor of his imagination, 
from the riches of a profoundly poetical nature. 
There is something in this peroration which re- 
calls the moral earnestness and elevation of 
Gladstone, and establishes another link between 
these two great minds. 


1876: ‘‘THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.” 


These eloquent studies of language were but 
the prelude to a larger undertaking, which finally 
took form in ‘‘The Sacred Books of the East.” 
By his studies in the ‘‘ Veda,” the ‘* Avesta,” 
the Pali and Sanskrit texts of Buddhism, Max 
Miller was well qualified to penetrate the dark 
places of Oriental thought; his philosophical 
sense, always keen, had been whetted by his 
work on Kant’s great critique. His long years 
of research into the relationships and growth of 
language had trained him to see the same mind 
working throughout all history, the same human 
heart clothing in words its hopes, its fears, its 
aspirations. He was profoundly convinced of 
the brotherhood of all the races of man—a kin- 
ship, not of animals, but of living souls. 
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We can see in all this the preparation for his 
third and greatest undertaking—a task so great 
that many years have yet to run before its fruits 
are fully ripe ; before the minds of the majority 
are ripe enough to comprehend its purpose. 
Briefly, he aimed to show the kinship. of all the 
religions of the world; and to this high purpose 
the last twenty-five years of his splendidly pro- 
ductive life were vowed. As he wrote in 1876: 
‘¢To watch, in ‘The Sacred Books of the East,’ 
the dawn of the religious consciousness of man 
must always remain one of the most inspiring 
and hallowing sights in the whole history of the 
world ; and he whose heart cannot quiver with 
the first quivering rays of human thought and 
human faith, as revealed in these ancient docu- 
ments, is, in his own way, as unfit for these 
studies as, from another side, the man who 
shrinks from copying and collating ancient manu- 
scripts, or toiling through volumes of tedious 
commentary. What we want here, as every- 
where else, is the truth, and the whole truth ; 
and if the whole truth must be told, it is that, 
however radiant the dawn of religious thought, 
it is not without its dark clouds, its chilling 
colds, its noxious vapors. Whoever does not 
know these, or would hide them from his own 
sight and the sight of others, does not know, and 
can never understand, the real toil and travail of 
the human heart in its first religious aspirations; 
and, not knowing its toil and travail, can never 
know the intensity of its triumphs and joys.” 

A whole period of his work, a whole series of 
books and lectures, flowed from the purpose here 
expressed. Foremost stands the great monu- 
ment of learning and devotion, the famous series 
which he calls ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the East,” 
whose work, as we have said, is only beginning. 
There were, too, special studies of different re- 
ligions, the best of which are his Vedanta studies, 
which show him as ardent an idealist, as firm a 
believer in man’s divine nature and immortality, 
as any Indian seer of them all. Here stand 
forth preéminent his gifts of moral enthusiasm 
and of eloquent expounding ; and the immense 
work his undertaking has already achieved can 
only be realized by comparing the wide and 
urbane religious feeling of the present day with 
the harsh and narrow dogmatism of a past gen- 
eration. Tolerance, sympathy, insight into the 
thoughts of others, were ever his watchwords ; 
and these qualities are of most priceless value in 
the field of religion, where their defect works 
most lasting and irremediable harm. 

For his work in widening our religious sense, 
as he had before widened our sense of human 
feeling, of kinship with races alien in speech and 
foreign in habit of thought; for the immense 
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impetus he gave to the onward movement of the 
moral world,—-we must esteem Max Miller as 
one of the greatest synthetic minds in history—a 
creator, and even more, a reconciler. 


1898 : 


The spirit of his closing days, with their 
pathos and wistfulness, is well echoed in these 
words from ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne ;” the last sen- 
tence may stand as his epitaph: ‘‘ Whether it is 
accurate, who can tell? All I can say is, that 
the positive copy here published is as true and as 
exact as the rays of the evening sun of life, fall- 
ing on the negative in my memory, could make 
it. Though I have suppressed whatever could 
possibly have given offense to any sensible per- 
son, however sensitive, I have not retouched the 
pictures of my friends and acquaintances ; nor 
have I tried, as is now so much the fashion, to 
take out all the lines and wrinkles, so that noth- 
ing remains but the washed faces of angels. 
What I give here is but a small portion of the 
panorama of life that has passed before my eyes. 
Of myself, there is but little; for the spectator 
or interpreter in a panorama should remain un- 
seen and in the dark. It is a pleasure to him, 
though often a sad pleasure, to see once more 
what he has seen before—to live the old time 
over again ; to look once more at dear faces once 
so full of love and life; to feel the touch of a 
vanished hand ; to hear a voice that is still. 

‘¢As we grow old, it is our fate to lose our 
friends ; but the friends we have lost are often 
nearer to us than those who remain. Will 
they never be quite near to us again? Stars 
meet stars after thousands of years; and are we 
not of more value than many a star ?”’ 

Gladstone did much to humanize the policy of 
the world’s most extensive empire ; to reconcile 
was his dearest ambition, rather than to over- 
rule. Bismarck molded together into one body, 
with a single heart, the fragments of a scattered 
people, showing us the vast power that lies in 
unity. Darwin, lovable and humble, broke 
down the barriers that cut us off from the lesser 
races of the world ; broke down the barriers of 
time, and showed us the one Life surging for- 
ever through all living creatures. Max Miller, 
accomplishing a like task for the invisible world, 
threw down the partition-walls between peoples 
and tongues, making all the children of men 
once more akin in thought, as Darwin had shown 
them kindred in blood ; and, lifting the mists 
from bygone ages, showed us the community of 
our speech, our thought and aspiration, with the 
word long hushed on lips of vanished races, of 
men whose name memory has ceased to whisper 
along the deserted corridors of time. 


‘C AULD LANG SYNE.”’ 























MARCUS DALY, EMPIRE-BUILDER. 
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THE LATE MARCUS DALY. 


HE career of the late Marcus Daly gave em- 
phatic evidence that ‘‘empire-building”’ 
was no new thing in this country. Daly was an 
empire-builder before Manila meant anything 
more to American ears than Singapore. And 
the enterprises he built up have added more to 
the wealth of the nation than the Philippines 
are likely to add in the next fifty years. 

Daly’s experience ought to encourage young 
men who think that fortune is too slow in com- 
ing; that the best part of life is past, and that 
there is really no use in hoping for anything 
more. Daly, like Cromwell, made no striking 
success until he was forty years old. 

Before that time, he had been dependent upon 
his daily work for his living—latterly working 
for a good salary, but through all his earlier years 
doing hard drudgery for poor pay. But through 
it all he was irrepressible. He was like a steel 
spring, coiled up and ready to leap into action the 
instant the opportunity presented itself. Some 
men are lucky by,accident. Daly’s luck was in- 
evitable. If you set up a pipe with a hole in its 


side, a pebble, dropped in at the top and bound- 
ing from side to side, may happen to strike that 
hole and go through. That is the way luck comes 
to common men. If the pebble happened to fall 
at a little different angle, it would miss the hole ~ 
and drop helplessly to the bottom. But fill the 
pipe with water, and if there is an opening any- 
where, the universal pressure will find it. If 
there is even a weak spot, the water will proba- 
bly make an opening. That was Marcus Daly. 

The lucky man is not the one who has luck, for 
everybody has that, but the one who is watching 
for it, and is ready to nail it the instant it shows 
its head. 

Nobody could have owed less to his start in 
life than Marcus Daly. Born of a poor Irish fam- 
ily, in such obscurity that it is not even certain 
whether his first appearance in the world was on 
this or the other side of the Atlantic ; cast adrift 
on the wharves of San Francisco without a cent. 
at the age of thirteen ; digging potatoes to earn 
money enough to take him to the mines, and 
making himself a mining expert, without school- 
ing, by dogged study of the rocks in which he 
was laboring,—he was a self-made man, if ever 
there was one. There were plenty of men swinging 
their picks at his side who had had better advan- 
tages than his; who had been taught something 
about geology and mineralogy, and who had even 
been capitalists in a small way. But they kept 
on swinging picks, while Daly studied, observed, 
pondered, planned, and finally became the master 
of his profession, and of the riches to which it 
was the key. 

When Marcus Daly had a piece of work to do 
he did it ‘‘ strenuously,” as Governor Roosevelt 
would say. It made no difference whether it 
was for himself or for an employer—it was the 
work he looked at, not the person who was to 
receive its benefit. And, as a natural conse- 
quence, each duty so performed attracted atten- 
tion and led to something better. The mining 
generalship he displayed in the service of the 
bonanza firm of Flood, O’Brien, Mackay & 
Fair gave him an opening with the Walker 
Brothers which led to his introduction to Mon- 
tana. It was in their behalf that he undertook 
the exploration of the Alice mine, one of the 
most picturesque episodes in his history. Going 
to Butte as a working miner, he went to a cheap 
hotel, stayed a week, and then told the landlord 
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he could not pay his bill unless he got a job. 
The landlord secured work for him in two or 
three mines, one of which he found too damp for 
his lungs, and another unsafe; and finally, in 
desperation, induced the owners of the Alice to 
give him a chance to earn money enough to 
settle his account. Daly studied the property 
for three weeks while he worked, then left town, 
and six weeks later came back as superintendent 
of the mine, which was soon turning out bullion 
to the amount of nearly $1,000,000 a year. 

All this time he had been working for others ; 
but he was now in a position to do something in 
a modest way for himself... Among other invest- 
ments he was able to buy the Anaconda silver 
mine, for $30,000. After working it for silver 
to a depth of 120 feet, he struck the richest cop- 
per deposit in the world, and his fortune was 
made. Thenceforward he could devote himself 
to horse-racing, political feuds, and any other 
gentlemanly amusement that he happened to fancy. 

But even in his amusements he was still the 
industrial general. He watched every detail of his 
breeding-farms and his racing-stables with that 
microscopic eye with which Napoleon kept him- 
self assured of the flawlessness of his artillery. 
He kept an account with every horse, charging 
against it every item of expense, and crediting it 
with every item of earnings; and he said that, 
if he had found that his stables did not pay, he 
would have sold them the next day. 

It was this sleepless care for details that en- 
abled Daly to scatter money with such lordly pro- 
fusion when he thought it worth while. He had 
a number of objects on which he thought it worth 
while to be lavish—charities, luxuries for his 
family, public benefactions for Montana, ‘lifts ”’ 
for old friends ; but, above all, his vendetta with 


W..A. Clark. That was the absorbing occupa- 
tion of his later life. If Clark bought a news- 
paper, Daly bought another. If Clark began to 
build a palace, Daly anticipated him by buying 
one ready-built. If Clark tried to make one 
town the capital of Montana, Daly worked for its 
rival. If Clark backed one politician for office, 
Daly backed his opponent. If Clark was willing 
to spend millions to go to the Senate, Daly was 
willing to spend other millions to keep him out. 
In one aspect, this may seem like an exhibi- 
tion of petty spite, unworthy of an empire- builder. 
But I cannot help feeling that ill-will really 
played a very small part in this seemingly vin- 
dictive rivalry. No doubt the feud began in 
pique—a desire to ‘‘get even” for a business 
wrong. But it soon must have reached a stage 
in which, for each of the combatarits, the per- 
sonality of his opponent was swallowed up in the 
interest of the fight. It was a grim, Titanic 
game, in which a State was the chessboard, and 
men, parties, and cities were the pieces. For 
each it was the all-enveloping passion of his life, 
and personal enmities and moral scruples were 
alike swallowed up in the desire to win. 
Marcus Daly had the virtues and the faults of 
a pioneer. He had to deal with nature and men 
in their roughest moods. He did many things 
that would have been unbecoming in a clergyman 
or even in a college professor ; but he left mighty 
monuments behind him of thriving towns and 
swarming workmen with prosperous homes. He 
worked to build up, not to destroy; and when 
we remember how the Vikings and the Normans 
built empires in the past, their descendants may 
be thankful that the pioneer work of to-day is 


done by men whose methods are no rougher than 


Marcus Daly’s. 





THE CUBAN REPUBLIC—LIMITED. 


BY WALTER WELLMAN. 


oh te island of Cuba is to become an independ- 
ent republic; but it is to be a republic 
with limited powers and restricted outward rela- 
tions. Nominally a sovereign state, actually Cuba 
is to be a self-governing colony under the egis 
of the United States. When the Cuban of the 
near future stands upon the shore of his fertile 
isle and looks toward the palm-waving interior, 
he will be able to say: ‘‘This is a nation.” 
When he turns and looks outward on the rolling 
sea, he must say: ‘‘ This is a dependency.” 
It is idle to suppose that the administration at 


Washington is without a policy as to the recon- 
struction of Cuba. It is not guilty of any such 
neglect in a matter of such vast importance. 
The administration has a policy, distinct, definite, 
worked out in harmonious detail. This policy it 
has had in hand for a long time, though for ob- 
vious reasons it has not cared to disclose it. 
During the Presidential campaign, a new Cuban 
problem could not have received fair and thought- 
ful consideration in this country ; and in Cuba, 
where there is much of ignorance and more of 
passion, it has been found advisable to move with 
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extreme caution. If the Cubans believe they are 
themselves doing all that is being done; if they 
believe they are thorough masters of the situa- 
ion, and yet proceed to do all that it is wished 
they should do,—so much the more credit to the 
skill and patience of the directing government 
and its agents in the island. 

Now.that the Cuban constitutional convention 
is in session, and it has been possible to learn 
something of its composition and spirit, mem- 
bers of the administration at Washington are 
hopeful of a happy outcome. It is believed that 
the American policy, which till now has been 
kept well in the background, will be adopted by 
the convention as its own. If this proves to be 
the case, then indeed will the people of Cuba 
have cause for thankfulness ; for they will se- 
cure all the advantages of nationality along with 
the perfect security which is to be found under 
the powerful wing of the great republic. The 
Cubans will gain full control of their domestic 
affairs, without interference by the United States, 
save that they are voluntarily to restrict their 
power to contract debt. Under the new régime 
Cubans will be justified in looking upon their re- 
public as a nation ; for self-government, in the 
fullest sense, is to be theirs. They may make 
all their domestic laws, set up their own gov- 
ernmental machinery, fix their tariffs, levy their 
taxes, order their expenditures, establish their 
courts, police their territory, without fear of in- 
terference or dictation from abroad. 

But the foreign relations of the republic of 
Cuba are to be conducted at Washington, not at 
Havana. Cuba will have no ministers abroad, 
but will speak through the State Department 
and the diplomatic establishment of the United 
States. Foreign governments having business 
with Cuba will address the Secretary of State, 
Washington, and he will communicate with the 
island government at Havana. Inwardly Cuba 
is to be a sovereign nation ; internationally it is 
to be an American State. In other words, the 
republic of Cuba is to be to the United States 
almost precisely what the Dominion of Canada is 
to Great Britain, save that Cuba will choose a 
president, and not have a nominal governor-gen- 
eral appointed by the paramount power. 

Great responsibility rests upon the constitu- 
tional convention now in session at Havana. It 
is to create a new state. If it acts wisely, it 
may lay the foundations of an enduring govern- 
ment. If it acts in rational and practical spirit, 
all problems may be solved to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. If, on the other hand, it at- 
tempts the impossible ; if it sets a mere senti- 
ment above everything else; if it refuses to 
recognize conditions as they are, and tries to 


create others which by no manner of means can 
be,— its labors will be in vain. No more inter- 
esting process than this creation of a new state, 
under the tutelage of an enlightened and gener- 
ous but still practical and not altogether altruistic 
power, has taken piace on the American conti- 
nent in our generation. 

It is impossible to write satisfactorily of the 
present phases of the Cuban problem, unless one 
writes with perfect frankness. Euphemisms are 
useless. No one should be shocked by the truth ; 
and, before rushing to conclusions and condemna-. 
tions, every one should pause long enough ta 
consider all the conditions. Because Cuba is not 
to be set up as a sovereign international state, be- 
cause it is not to have full control of its foreign 
relations,—the treaty -making power, the war- 
making power,—its fortifications, its army and 
navy, it by no means follows that the Ameri- 
can pledge to Cuba is to be broken. A great 
many men agree with former Secretary of State 
Olney, that the pledge of Cuban independence 
which the Congress of the United States gave at 
the outbreak of the war for Cuba’s separation 
from Spain ought not to have been given. No 
doubt it was given hastily, in a moment of access 
of sentimentality. No doubt, moreover, it was 
unnecessary, and could have been withheld with- 
out loss of self-respect or the respect of other 
nations. But the pledge was given, and there 
can be no question that it must be redeemed. 

But there does arise the inevitable question, 
How is this pledge to be kept? What would 
constitute an honorable, and at the same time, a 
prudent and permanent redemption of it? In 
both Cuba and the United States a large number 
of people, probably a great majority of all, think 
absolute independence the only way out—the 
setting up of a sovereign international power. A 
minority in both countries, and among them the 
President of the United States and his official ad- 
visers, believe the best thing for Cuba and the 
best thing for the United States is a keeping of 
that pledge in a practical and not in a sentimental 
sense. 

With patience and skill, the United States has 
gone about its task of preparing the Cuban peo- 
ple for self-government. After the close of the 
war in 1898, no time was lost by the intervening 
power in starting the Cubans upon the road to 
nationality. Many Cubans were employed in the 
executive departments, supplanting citizens of 
the United States as rapidly as was thought pru- 
dent. Elections were held in the various mu- 
nicipalities throughout the island, and these local 
governments were turned wholly over to the peo- 
ple through their chosen representatives. Before 
anything could be done in the way of setting 
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«Cuba up as a republic, it was necessary to take a 
‘census ; and this was promptly done. The cen- 
sus afforded information as to who and what 
were the people of Cuba—their racial origin, 
place of birth, educational acquirements, etc. ; 
and, with this before him, Secretary of War 
Root sat down and prepared the qualifications of 
electors in the future republic. It is not often 
in the history of the world that an embryo nation, 
at the critical moment when its foundations are 
to be laid, is able to avail itself of the skill and 
wisdom of a highly trained and wholly disinter- 
ested statesman of a neighboring country. 

Secretary Root’s great desire was to give the 
future Cuban republic an electorate which should 
preserve it. Obviously, if he had wished to 
wreck the budding nation; to bring chaos and 
disorder within it, and make inevitable another 
and less unselfish intervention by the United 
States,—he could have done so by the sim- 
ple and natural process of throwing the fran- 
chise open to all male inhabitants. In this way 
he could have worked the ruin of Cuba as a 
self-governing entity. That would surely, and 
probably without much delay, have thrown the 
island into the lap of the United States. Mr. 
Root might easily have made the mistake of 
going to the opposite extreme of arranging an 
electoral scheme which would have shut out 
most of the Cubans, and placed the sovereign 
power within the hands of the wealthy and edu- 
cated—the Spanish traders and the Cuban pro- 
‘fessional classes. He adopted, instead, a happy 

~mean. Any Cuban (or any Spaniard who has 
renounced allegiance to Spain) may vote provided 
he is twenty-one years old, has resided in the 
municipality thirty days immediately preceding 
registration, and possesses any one of the follow- 
ing additional qualifications : 

(1) Ability to read and write ; (2) ownership 

.of real or personal property to the value of $250, 

American gold ; (3) service in the Cuban army 
prior to July 18, 1898, and honorable discharge 
‘therefrom, whether a native Cuban or not. 

‘The man who prepared this plan of electoral 
franchise was determined that Cuba, as a state, 
should be a success if any saving merit lay in a 
wise foundation. He wanted neither a Haiti 
nor a San Domingo, with masses of ignorant and 
irresponsible electors dominating society, usually 
sunder the leadership of a military dictator ; nor 
did he want a Costa Rica, in which a small num- 
ber of persons, a class, make the state. 

Having given the Cubans control of their local 
political affairs in the municipalities, and arranged 
a broader plan for founding a sovereign repub- 

_lican electorate, it was necessary to adopt means 
of teaching them the importance, the sacred 
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character, and the inviolability of the suffrage. 
The Spanish régime had naturally failed to teach 
them what an election is, or should be, according 
to the Anglo-Saxon standard. What acquaint- 
ance they had had with a system of voting had 
not increased their respect for it. Methods were 
crude; there never was any certainty that a 
majority of votes polled would be so returned ; 
rules for discriminating between legal and non- 
legal voters were ill-defined, and applied at hap- 
hazard ; and such a thing as punishment of an 
offender against the election law, whether mere 
voter or election official, was well-nigh unheard 
of. General Wood and his assistants have had 
to inculcate in the minds of Cubans an apprecia- 
tion of the value of the franchise—a conception 
of the real dignity and power contained in the 
right to vote. They have also had to impress 
upon all concerned the certainty that punishment 
will overtake whomsoever offends against the 
sacredness of the ballot in any way. The laws 
establishing a registration and election system 
throughout the island, with penalties for viola- 
tion thereof, are models of practicality, common- 
sense, and justice; and the recent elections for 
members of the constitutional convention were 
conducted in an orderly and, for the most part, 
honest way. 

The American Government, through President 
McKinley, Secretary Root, and Governor Wood, 
has done everything an enlightened government 
could do to give the Cubans a good start toward 
successful nationhood, with complete local self- 
government. The future depends upon the Cu- 
bans themselves. 

When the administration called a convention 
in Cuba to devise a constitution, and in that con- 
stitution to arrange future relations with the 
United States, it was proceeding in accordance 
with its well-defined plan. There was no careless 
use of words. One of the most important prob- 
lems involved in the future of Cuba is this very 
matter of future connection with the country 
which occupies such a peculiar relation to it. 
For three-quarters of a century the United States 
has had a Cuban policy, definite and unchanging 
—a policy which it has taken the trouble to make 
known to all the world. It is that, if Cuba is 
ever to pass under the control of any other power 
than Spain, that power must be the United States, 
Now that this nation has intervened to release 
Cuba from Spanish rule, at great sacrifice on its 
pact, the traditional policy is none the less opera- 
tive, but rather more so. We cannot afford to 
adopt any course that would endanger that policy. 


. This much. we owe to ourselves as well as to 


Cuba. We owe it to the world, too, to so fix 
the status of the republic, colony, dependency, 
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or state of Cuba that there shall be no danger of 
misunderstanding and friction. The time to fix 
that status is now; and the place to fix it is in 
the organic act which is to elevate Cuba into a 
state. Upon this point the administration is 
clear-minded and determined; and, the Presi- 
dential elections being over, it is now free- handed 
to deal with the problem in a scientific manner. 
It is the duty of the United States, not only 
through its expressed pledge, but in the very 
nature of its relations to Cuba, to give that is- 
land a stable government. A stable government 
means literally an enduring one; not alone one 
that is firm in the saddle at the moment we leave 
it, but one that has within itself all the elements 
of continuity. No greater injustice could the 
United States work upon the people of Cuba, to 
say nothing of wronging itself, than by setting 
up in that island a government which should 
start well, and then, through some inherent 
weakness, deteriorate and ultimately collapse. 
For a considerable time, at least, it is apparent 
any self-government in Cuba must be more or 
less experimental. Success is probable, but not 
certain. The same obligation which rests upon 
the United States to set up a government will 
continue operative, and require us to guard and 
protect it, to interfere in case of aggravated do- 
mestic disquiet, and to stand as its sponsor before 
the world. The risks of domestic disturbances 
we can afford; for that misfortune would be a 
matter between the United States and Cuba 
alone—between guardian and ward. But the 
hazards of foreign complications, with all their 
dire possibilities, we cannot, in justice to either 
Cuba or ourselves, permit for one moment. 
Were we to set up Cuba as an absolutely sover- 
eign power, with control of its foreign relations, 
we might at any time be called ‘upon either to 
abandon our traditional policy or go to war in 
its defense. If Cuba takes on the attributes of a 
sovereign power, she assumes all the responsibili- 
ties that go therewith. If she errs in her inter- 
course with a foreign country, she must pay the 
natural penalty. If demands be made upon her 
for grievances, real or fanciful, she must pay or 
fight. Rich, desirable, coveted, what chance 
would Cuba have among the land-hungry powers ? 
Without army or navy, perhaps without com- 
petent statesmen (for government is a new and 
unstudied science among her people), how long 
would it take an aggressive European nation to 
find the pretext for a quarrel, and under that 
pretext to dispatch a fleet to Cuban waters ? 
And if the United States were to intervene at 
that moment, we should be told that we had no 
voice in the matter ; that we had once had Cuba 
under our jurisdiction, but had permitted her to 
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set up for herself, and had thus forfeited all our 
rights of guardianship ; that, if we wanted Cuba 
under our wing, we should have kept her there 
and stood sponsor for her. This would be a good 
answer ; and there is only one way in which we 
could get into the controversy, and that a most 
unpleasant and undesirable one. We have fought 
one war for Cuba’s good, and do not care to fight 
another. 

Certainly it would be most foolish for the 
United States to start Cuba upon any such road 
as that. It would be bad for Cuba and bad for 
ourselves. Nor would it be fair to the remainder - 
of the world to set up a nominally sovereign 
nation which all powers must handle gingerly, 
no matter how well or how badly that nation 
behaved, through fear of getting into trouble 
with a guardian who stood ready to fight for his 
ward, but would not assert his power to keep 
that ward within the lines of proper conduct. 

As it is inevitable that the United States must, 
for a long time, at least, stand between Cuba and 
the world, it is necessary that Cuba’s foreign 
relations be managed by the government at Wash- 
ington, as Canada’s foreign relations are handled 
in London. What a good arrangement this 
would be for Cuba is shown by the simple fact 
that, without a dollar of cost to themselves, the 
people of Cuba will enjoy all the protection the 
great American navy can give them; and, in 
case of necessity, the army of the United States 
would back up the navy. But if the United 
States is to stand as guardian for Cuba, asserting 
its prestige and using its military powers for Cu- 
ba’s good without cost to Cuba, direct or indirect, 
it is no more than fair that the United States 
should have in the island certain naval stations 
and fortresses, such as those at Havana, Santiago, 
and Cienfuegos. 

In all things else it is proposed to leave Cuba 
to the Cubans. They are to set up their govern 
ment and manage it in their own way. The 
United States asks no indemnity, no compensa- 
tions. It leaves to Cubans the arrangement of 
their own tariff duties, asking no preferential 
rates for American commerce other than those 
which the Cubans are themselves willing to 
grant, and which presumably are dictated by 
their interests. 

One other prudential suggestion the United 
States offers. This is that in the constitution a 
reasonable limitation shall be placed upon the 
bonded indebtedness which the Cuban republic 
may incur. It happens, most naturally, that at 
the present moment there is in the island a 
rather general extravagant notion of the ease 
with which every one may be made rich through 
the sale of bonds. The soldiers of the Cuban 
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‘army of liberation, even more numerous now 
than they were in the days of fighting, expect 
and demand generous pensions. Reasonable re- 
ward for their services they doubtless are en- 
titled to, and should have ; but if popular expec- 
tations in this direction are met, the Cuban 
republic will be bankrupt before it is out of 
swaddling-clothes, to say nothing of suggested 
bonds for interior improvements and other pur- 
poses. It is a part of the responsibility of the 
United States to see that the Cubans do not 
wreck the fiscal department of their govern- 
ment. 

Secretary Root may be called the father of 
the new Cuba. In his hands the President 
placed the delicate and important task of devising 
and executing a plan which should be wholesome 
for the island and, at the same, just to the 
United States—which should keep the pledge of 
Congress and yet not turn Cuba over to experi- 
ment, disorder, and failure. It was and to 
some extent still is a complex problem, made 
more difficult by the existence of a passionate 
demand for absolute independence on the part of 
many Cubans, and by preconceived notions and 
strong prejudices on the part of many Americans. 
How strongly Mr. Root builded may be seen in 
the foregoing outline of his plan ; how cautiously 
he has moved may be inferred from the fact that, 
though the American policy was framed a year 
ago, only now is its full significance becoming 
known in this country, while in Cuba it is as yet 
understood only by the leading men. 

Upon General Wood has fallen the duty of 
leading the Cuban people, step by step, toward 
rational solution of the problem of their future. 
This task he has performed with the utmost skill 
’ and patience. He has told the members of the 
constitutional convention that they are wholly 
free to do as they please, but has endeavored to 
teach them to do that which is wise and strong. 
Gradually the extremists have been made to see 
that their dream of an absolutely independent 
and sovereign international state is impossible of 
realization, and that it ought not to be realized. 
The governor has made, and will make, no effort 
to control the convention or dictate to it. He ad- 
vises and suggests, and leaves the remainder to 
the good sense of the delegates. So great is 
Secretary Root’s interest in the work that he has 
just paid his second visit to the island. It was 
not on account of his health, but because of his 
keen desire to make a success of his nation- 
building enterprise, that the secretary undertook 
this second voyage. Striking example of the new 
era to which we have come at the close of the 
certury is this collaboration of two intellectual 
and unselfish men—fine types of the American of 
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our day—in the task of molding and shaping a 
new state upon modern and scientific lines. 

The latest reports from Havana are of a most 
encouraging character. It is dawning upon the 
leading men of the convention that it is better to 
be safe than sorry; and, besides, that the inter- 
vening power has rights and interests which must 
be respected. A great majority of the men of 
substance and character in Cuba want Cuba kept 
under the American wing as a happy compromise 
between the extremes of absolute independence 
on the one hand and formal annexation on the 
other. Foreign capitalists—Spaniards, English- 
men, Germans—are investing money in Cuban 
enterprises with full confidence that, in one way 
or another, the United States will perform its 
manifest duty of preserving order and guarantee- 
ing good government in the island. Only Ameri- 
can capitalists stand aloof, fearful that the pledge 
of Congress will have to be kept in the senti- 
mental way which presages ruin. 

What shall be done with the constitution when 
the convention agrees upon one? Everything 
depends upon whether the organic act does or 
does not contain the provisions called for by the 
administration’s policy. First of all, the con- 
stitution will come to the President. If it does 
not meet with his approval, nothing can be done, 
and the convention will have to try again ; or, a 
new convention be called. By force of circum- 
stances, the President is the ruler of Cuba, and 
he will not withdraw till he is fully convinced a 
strong and enduring government is ready to take 
the reins of power. If, as is hoped and believed, 
the constitution proves to be acceptable to the 
President, he may order it submitted to a general 
election of the Cuban people for their ratification. 

If the President of the United States approves 
the constitution, he will submit it to Congress 
for the ratification of that body. Congress hav- 
ing assented, the organic act of the new state 
will be officially proclaimed, parliamentary and 
presidential elections will be held in the island, 
and in due time the Cuban republic will take 
over the government from the hands of the 
President and his representatives. The new 
Cuba will be a nation, but not a sovereign power. 
It will not be a part of the United States ; 
neither the American Constitution nor the Ameri- 
can flag will extend over it, and no great consti- 
tutional question is to be raised as to its status. 
Cuba will not be a vassal state, because it 
neither pays nor can ever be asked to pay tribute, 
directly or indirectly. Inwardly, Cuba is to 
have the independence which her people have 
prayed and fought for. Outwardly, internation- 
ally, Cuba is to be a dependency of, and under 
the protection of, the great American power. 














A TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB. 





BY LILLIAN W. BETTS. 


a the many experiments tried in New 

York to broaden the interests of the tene- 
ment-house family and increase its pleasures was 
a club, founded at the College Settlement, nine 
years ago. 

When the club was formed there was scarcely 
a theory as to its purpose, and no settled scheme 
of work in the minds of its projectors. A year’s 
study of the social conditions of the people of the 
locality revealed that a lack of common social 
interest was often the cause of the disintegration 
of the family—a condition alike deplorable and 
dangerous. It was for this reason that the work- 
ers at the College Settlement decided to establish 
a common social basis for the families of the 
neighborhood. The head resident of the College 
Settlement called with one of the outside work- 
ers, who was to have charge of this experiment, 
on twenty-two neighbors, inviting them to the 
settlement on a specified afternoon. Nearly all 
of these neighbors had children in some one of 
the clubs then established at the settlement. The 
twenty-two hostesses accepted the invitation, and 
on the specified date nine appeared. To these 
the purpose for which they were called together 
was outlined. It was a simple plan. <A club 
was projected, and those present were asked to 
give their aid. This club was to combine educa- 
tion and social opportunity ; dues to cover its 
running expenses were to be paid. The mem- 
bership for one year would be limited to ten. It 
was for those present to decide whether they 
would join and support such aclub. The vote 
was unanimous. The club was formed, but no 
constitution was considered ; that was to grow. 
Officers were elected ; dues were placed at ten 
cents per week. At the second meeting the name, 
‘¢The Woman’s Home Improvement Club,” was 
suggested by one of the members. 

At the beginning of its tenth year, three of 
the original members are still active workers in 
the club. It makes a fixed contribution to the 
settlement each month. This is not considered, 
in any sense, as rent; the club could not pay for 
the privileges the settlement provides. After 
the first year the club membership was increased 
by five annually, until its membership in its 
fifth year was limited to forty. It seems ex- 
ravagant that the wives of working-men should 
pay $5.20 a year for club dues; but the mem- 
bers have steadily resisted any suggestion of 





reduction, insisting that they could and would 
pay that amount, because of benefits received 
and benefits the dues made it possible to con- 
fer. No attempt to contrel the club except by 
a majority vote was ever made. The status. 
of the club, as absolutely self governing, was 
fixed at the beginning. The club was to rise 
or fall by the strength of the character devel- 
oped. ‘To the sorrow of those who started it, 
in its fourth year the club voted unanimously to 
leave the settlement and find another meeting- 
place. This was a most difficult matter, as the 
sum they offered for rent was so trivial. At 
this crisis in its history, a political organization 
offered the use of its rooms one afternoon in the 
week, to the club, free of expense. The fact 
that acceptance of this generous and courteous 
offer deprived the members of the political or- 
ganization of the use of the rooms while the 
club occupied them, combined with the fact that 
all the husbands of the members were not of the 
same political faith, made it imperative that the 
club should have a house of its own. Generous 
friends made it possible to hire and furnish a 
small house in Goerck Street, near the East Riv- 
er. The second floor and attic were sublet. 
The use of the basement was given to a group 
of young women who established a lunch club 
for working-girls ; the cooked food was deliv- 
ered from the New England Kitchen. The club- 
house was used as a neighborhood center. The 
yard, of unusual size, sunny, and surrounded by 
a board fence except on one side, on which rose 
a flour-mill, whose proprietors won the gratitude 
of all by their generous treatment of this un- 
precedented social experiment,—became an out- 
door assembly-room for evening receptions for 
the several clubs, a lecture-room, and a play- 
ground for children in the daytime as long as 
the weather permitted. All the work attempted 
was carried on by committees of the club, work- 
ing under volunteers from the other end of socie- 
ty. Three months revealed that this was wholly 
impracticable. The volunteers did not keep their 
engagements ; the members of the club were not 
trained to do the work. Some of the more in- 
telligent frankly declared that the work at the 
club-house interfered with their home duties; 
others used the privileges of the house to in- 
crease their personal importance in the neigh- 
borhood, or used the kouse to revenge their 
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personal animosities by excluding from its privi- 
leges those who had incurred their displeasure 
or that of their children. The committee sys- 
tem was abolished, and the experiment of allow- 
ing uptown people to carry on work, without 
making it fit into any system or plan, was tried. 
These workers were to use the house certain 
days and hours. Three months revealed that 
the success of this method was wholly dependent, 
not on the genius, but on the sense of personal 
responsibility, of those who made the experi- 
ments. The second stage brought about such a 
state of chaos that a complete change of plan 
was the result. Friends again were consulted. 
A librarian was hired, and the library put under 
the control wholly of the New York Free Circu- 
lating Library. Trained directors were hired 
for the sewing-school, and the yard placed under 
a paid director who had been a nursemaid in a 
neighborhood kindergarten. Each department 
was paid for by some one person, and all was 
under the control and supervision of the presi- 
dent of the club. Each club using the house 
paid something toward the rent, the Wom- 
an’s Home Improvement Club paying $8.00 a 
month. Every effort was made to bring the 
club into close touch with each civic department. 
Children who were out of school; cases of con- 
tagious diseases concealed; of destitution, of 
neglected children, were reported. The motto 
of the club is, ‘‘ A Helping Hand to All;” its 
working principle, ‘‘ Be a Mother to Every Child 
who Needs You.’’ All legislation to affect the 
home-life or working conditions of the people 
is discussed at the meetings. The question of 
foods is presented by experts. Doctors talk 
about the care of children. Discussions on every 
subject are encouraged, until the members to- 
day compare more than favorably with the mem- 
ber’s of any women’s clubs in New York City. 
The Woman’s Municipal League, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Civil-Service Reform Associa- 
tion, and the League for Pelitical Education, all 
provide speakers and courses of addresses for the 
club. The library is used by perhaps one-third 
of the members. Magazines and papers are tak- 
en home for husbands and children. This is a 
brief outline of the organization and the pro- 
gramme of work of the Woman’s Home Im- 
provement Club for almost ten years. 


POLITICAL LIFE. 


After the house in Goerck Street was estab- 
lished, the Active Municipal League, composed 
largely of the husbands of the members of the 
Woman’s Home Improvement Club, was organ- 
ized. In a short time, it was evident that the 
league would die if a man of experience were 
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not found to guide it. There were Democrats 
and Republicans in the league, and jealousies 
developed at once. The club-house was in an 
assembly district having two strong machine or- 
ganizations, with which some of the league mem- 
bers were affiliated, and to which some of the 
members were more or less indebted for positions 
under the city government. It will be seen at 
once that the man to cope with this situation 
must be a man oi peculiar tact and ability. An 
appeal was made to the Citizen’s Union, and a 
man was found. Several young men, under 
twenty-one, connected with other clubs meeting 
in the house, were made associate members of 
the league. The charter of Greater New York 
was selected as the subject of discussion, later 
followed by a study of the municipal departments 
and the city’s finances. The spring brought the 
Citizen’s Union into national prominence. It 
will be remembered that the Citizen’s Union in- 
augurated an education campaign. Courses of 
illustrated lectures were delivered by thoroughly 
equipped members on the municipal departments 
that were historical, as well as politically educa- 
tional. The Active Municipal League voted to 
place its rooms and the yard at the disposal of 
the Citizen’s Union on its meeting nights. Here, 
before large audiences admitted by ticket, these 
lectures were delivered, resulting in arousing 
enthusiasm and interest in the Citizen’s Union 
movement, and letting the light into the dark 
corners of the minds of many voters. At once 
the district leaders were aroused. The members 
of the league connected with the machine organ- 
izations kept their dues paid in the league, but 
did not attend the meetings. Nothing succeeds 
like success in the tenement-house districts. Had 
the Citizen’s Union elected its candidate for 
mayor, the history of the Active Municipal 
League would have been different, and in time 
the political history of the assembly district in 
which it had its brief existence. The word had 
gone forth from the leaders, and two of the 
women in the Woman’s Home Improvement 
Club created a division in the club, using other 
than the real cause for their disturbance. This, 
with the erection of the Neighborhood House a 
few blocks away, by Mrs. Alfred Corning Clark, 
in memory of her husband, made it seem wise to 
close the small club-house. The clubs of little 
boys and girls went to the Neighborhood House. 
The Woman’s Home Improvement Club decided 
that, instead of disbanding, it would return to 
the College Settlement. By a unanimous vote 
the head resident of the College Settlement was 
elected president. Four months later, five of 
the members, without the knowledge or consent 
of the club, took out articles of incorporation 











A TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB. 


under the club-name, and with six other mem- 
bers left the settlement, taking the treasurer’s 
book and the money in the treasury. It was de- 
cided to prosecute the treasurer ; but the knowl- 
edge that the police courts on the East Side are 
often temples of injustice and insult when the 
defendant is under political protection, and that 
the act was due largely to ignorance and confu- 
sion of ideas, the club decided to drop the case 
after a warrant was secured. The securing of 
the articles of incorporation was due to the aid 
of one of the district leaders. This climax shows 
how impossible it is to withstand the influence 
of the standards imposed on the people by the 
political machines. The district leaders in them- 
selves represent a labor trust. Many of the 
voters are dependent upon them for places that 
provide wages. Every place represents not only 
the voter employed, but the relatives and friends 
of the voter. He has but to plead what it will 
mean for him to lose his place to have his sym- 
pathetic neighbors rally to his support at the 
polls. Those not under the city’s employ hope 
to be. It is rapidly becomirg true that the city 
is the only employer providing regular wages at 
highest market rates. To get employment under 
the city, the influence of the machine is neces- 
sary. The district leader holds the destiny, not 
of men, but of families under his control. Herein 
lies the secret of his power; and that depends on 
the number of votes he can coerce or compel. 
The act of these women is a proof of the danger 
of giving the ballot to women. The franchise 
put in their control doubles the evil of every 
election, and puts into operation influences to be 
dreaded. It is but human for a woman to use 
every effort that will, in her belief, secure per- 
manency if not advancement in the wage-earning 
power of the father of her children ;—to urge 
her neighbors and friends to like effort. When 
organizations of women, untrained and unedu- 
cated to moral distinctions, become adjuncts of 
the machine organizations, not only is the de- 
mocracy threatened, but its foundation-stones, the 
homes of the people. The voters who obey the 
machine do not weigh right and wrong. 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die,” 


morally, if that death is necessary for the party’s 
success, for the machine’s supremacy. To re- 
deem New York, a moral and education cam- 
paign must be waged 365 days in the year. The 
machine leaders in each assembly district neither 
slumber nor sleep. No act is too petty, no effort 
too small, that will rid the district of any influ- 
ence that threatens their control, or even mini- 
mizes their personal prominence. The district is 
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personal property, and the leaders of opposing 
parties are a unit in this: that the silk-stocking 
party, as they sneeringly call’d the Citizen’s 
Union, is a common enemy, to be routed by fair 
means or foul, but routed any way, unless it get 
into harness with one or the other of the ma- 
chines. 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


When the Woman’s Home Improvement Club 
was one year old, it decided to give an evening 
reception. The guests were the husbands of the. 
members, the children who worked, and one 
special friend of each. The evening was such a 
success that it was decided to hold the meetings 
on the third Thursday of the month in the even- 
ing. These receptions have become a part of 
the club-life. Dancing isafeature. Frequently 
addresses have been given by leading men and 
women of the city. The subjects have dealt with 
the questions of the hour as well as ethical ques- 
tions. No matter what the subject, the main 
purpose of the occasion is not lost sight of—that 
it is a social function for the members, their 
families, and friends. As at the weekly meet- 
ings, refreshments are served of cake and coffee. 
The family festival of Thanksgiving is, on the 
whole, the most interesting of the winter occa- 
sions. As far as possible, the festival is observed 
with all the accessories of its New England birth. 
Apples, popcorn, nuts, molasses candy, and gin- 
gerbread are provided. The open fireplace pro- 
vides every facility for popping corn—a duty 
delegated to the children to their great joy. It 
was a revelation, in this changing section of the 
city, to find, at the first Thankgiving party, that 
there were present four generations of one fam- 
ily, and two families with three generations 
present. The light fantastic toe was tripped by 
all—a great-grandfather carrying the youngest 
generation in his arms. Not only does the club 
present the opportunity for collective festivities, 
but it also gives the opportunity for individual 
birthday and wedding celebrations. 


PHILANTHROPY. 


It is impossible to avoid a knowledge of the 
distress inseparable from life in a tenement- 
house, and these club members feel the pressure 
of such knowledge. The surplus in the treasury 
of this club has always been called upon to meet 
cases of destitution known to the members. It 
has helped its own members by means of its 
treasury. Its best lessons have been learned 
through the effort it made, through committees 
of its members, to relieve distress. Poverty 
was seen from a different point of view when the 
members attempted to give relief. To discover 
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that laziness, incapability, thriftlessness, dissipa- 
tion was at the root of a large part of the dis- 
tress was a well-learned lesson in practical econ- 
omics. The winter of 1893 witnessed much 
distress in New York. This club entered into 
active participation to reduce the suffering. There 
was placed at its disposal about $400.00. It was 
decided that the members should carefully watch 
and prevent the eviction of any family known to 
them, for the non-payment of rent, or of any 
family, after investigation had proved that this 
method for escaping the payment of rent was 
not its practice. Work-tickets were bought and 
given out by the members. The training of one 
woman in laundry-work and scrubbing was un- 
dertaken, by the individual members, after other 
methods of training had failed. This woman 
taught far more than she learned. Here was 
laziness that even hunger could not drive to 
work ; ignorance that could not be taught, be- 
cause work was hated. Her work in economics 
has always borne fruit. That the rich are not 
always the oppressors of the poor was a demon- 
strated fact. 


THE COUNTRY CLUB-HOUSE, 


When the club was in the second summer of 
its existence, a friend offered the president the 
use of two small houses in a New Jersey town, 
less than one hour from New York. The houses 
were of three rooms each, very inconvenient. 
They stood on the back end of a lot. The alley 
through which they were approached had a 
barbed-wire fence on one side. These houses 
were scantily furnished. The plan for using the 
houses was a simple one. The members who 
could use the house gave the dates when they 
could» go to the president. Adjustment was 
easily made where there were conflicting dates. 
One family was to occupy each house two weeks 
at a time, keeping house as independently as 
when in New York. A family trip-ticket was 
bought, the railroad authorities giving permis- 
sion for its use by the members of the club. 
Each member, when she returned the ticket, paid 
for the number of rides she used. Each member 
left the house she used in order for the one who 
would follow her. The success attending this 
experiment led to the hiring and furnishing of a 
large house—an old homestead, surrounded by 
an apple orchard. This house is fully furnished 
for two families. It is so arranged as to provide 
two kitchens. The same simple rules control. 
Each member invites guests, as she would to her 
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The larger house offered larger op- 
portunities. Members who are intimate arrange 
dates to follow consecutively. Mrs. A. invites 
Mrs. B. to share her part of the house during 
her two weeks, and Mrs. B. asks Mrs. A. to re- 
main during her two weeks. Thus these two 
families have each four weeks in the country in- 
stead of two. This exchange is common to 
nearly all the members of the club. 

When the question of putting in a range and 
boiler was put to the club, they voted to pay the 
increased rent, —$60.00 a year,—because of the 
increased bathing facilities. This money was 
raised by an entertainment given in the De Witt 
Memorial, through the courtesy of its trustees 
and pastor, Dr. Elsing. The members meet 
every expense except rent, cleaning in the spring, 
and replenishing furnishings. Coal is bought by 
the ton, and the members keep account of the 
number of scuttles they use, and pay for it at 
the close of the season. Only once was there a 
deficit in the coal account. As far as possible, 


own house. 


‘the managing of the house is left to the club 


members. A member was privately notified, one 
fall, that she must either resign at once or find 
it inconvenient to use the club-house the next 
summer. She resigned. If the other members 
knew of the arbitrary act, it was never known 
by the president. Another member, the male 
member of whose family was objectionable, was 
told it would be wisest for her not to use the 
house again. She recognized the wisdom of 
acting on this advice. The sentiment of the 
club is wholly on the side of justice. That the 
reputation of the club depends on the character 
each family maintains in the club-house is recog- 
nized fully. 

Some of the members can use the house only 
on holidays and Sundays. A closet opening 
from a hall contains all the dishes and other con- 
veniences necessary for a picnic ; it is known as 
a picnic closet. The large parlor is known as 
the club-room. This arrangement leaves the 
families in the house undisturbed in their own 
apartments, and gives all the members a sense of 
freedom and non-interference when using the 
club-house for a day. 

The Woman's Home Improvement Club, like 
every other organization, has had experiences 
that prove its members human; but it has fully 
demonstrated the educational and social value of 
such an organization among the thrifty, inde- 
pendent working-men’s families in a city offering 
few opportunities to this class of the community. 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


SIR ROBERT HART ON THE CHINESE 
PROBLEM. 


IR ROBERT HART, who for forty-five years 
has been intimately connected with China, 
and for the latter part of that period has been 
recognized by everybody as the best authority 
upon. all questions relating to the Chinese and 
their government, contributes a truly alarming 
article to the Fortnightly Review. Sir Robert 
Hart is not a literary man, and his essay mani- 
festly proceeds from a pen more accustomed to 
framing official reports than to writing magazine 
articles. Notwithstanding its quaint division 
into some score sections, each under a separate 
letter of the alphabet, from A to Q, the article is 
better worth reading than anything that has been 
written by anybody during the whole of this 
crisis. Dr. Morrison's narrative of the incidents 
of the siege may surpass Sir Robert Hart’s ac- 
count of the same episode in contemporary his- 
tory; but the importance of the article does not 
lie in its description of the siege—it is to be 
found in his diagnosis of the causes which 
brought about the siege, and his preciction as to 
the results which may confidently be anticipated 
in the future from the forces now at work in the 
Chinese empire. Briefly speaking, Sir Robert 
Hart's opinion is that no power on earth can pre- 
vent the sentiment which produced the Boxers 
dominating China and defying Europe. Never 
have the exponents of the ‘‘ yellow danger”’ had 
so weighty a declaration in their favor from so 
eminent an authority. 


EUROPE TO BLAME. 


And what makes it all the worse to bear is 
that Sir Robert Hart is quite certain that Euro- 
peans have only themselves to blame for all that 
has happened. First of all, they treat the Chinese 
unjustly, and then prod them into adopting the 
very tactics which will end in their expulsion 
from China. He says: 

‘¢What has happened has been the logical 
effect of previous doings. Europe has not been 
ungenerous in her treatment of China—but, even 
so, has wounded her. A more tactful, reason- 
able, and consistent course might possibly have 
produced better results; but in no case could 
foreigners expect to maintain forever their extra- 
territorialized status and the various commercial 
stipulations China had conceded to force. 

‘‘Weén Hsiang, the celebrated prime minister 
of China during the minority of Tung Chih in 








the early sixties, often said: ‘You are all too 
anxious to awake us and start us on a new road, 
and you will do it—but you will all regret it; for, 
once awaking and started, we shall go fast and 
far—farther than you think—much farther than 
you want!’ His words are very true.” 


THE BOXERS A VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 


The Chinese were very slow to assimilate 
European ideas, but by persistent pressure Euro- 
peans succeeded in introducing into the Chinese 
mind that it would be a famous piece of state- 
craft to invent the Boxers. Sir Robert says : 

‘¢The teaching thus received began gradually 
to crystallize in the belief that a huge standing 
army on European lines would be wasteful and 
dangerous, and that a volunteer association (as 
suggested by the way all China ranged itself on 
the government side in the Franco-Chinese affair) 
covering the whole empire, offering an outlet for 
restless spirits and fostering a united. and patri- 
otic feeling, would be more reliable and effective; 
an idea which seemed to receive immediate con- 
firmation from without in the stand a handful of 
burghers were making in the Transvaal—hence 
the Boxer Association, patriotic in origin, justifi- 
able in its fundamental idea, and in point of fact 
the outcome of either foreign advice or the 
study of foreign methods.” 

The Boxer Association, therefore, in the opin- 
ion of this expert observer, corresponds very 
closely to the outburst of patriotic sentiment 
which forty years ago produced the British vol- 
unteer movement. 


BUT POSSESSED OF—HYPNOTIC ?—POWERS. 


He mentions, however, that the Boxers either 
possess, or lay claim to possess, supernatural 
powers, to which England’s volunteers never as- 
pired. He says: 

‘¢ Something akin to hypnotism or mesmerism 
seems connected with Boxer initiation and ac- 
tion ; the members bow to the southeast, recite 
certain mystical sentences, and then, with closed 
eyes, fall on their backs. After this they arise, 
eyes glazed and staring, possessed of the strength 
and agility of maniacs, mount trees and walls, 
and wield swords and spears in a way they are 
unable to at other times; semi-initiation is said 
to render the body impervious to cut or thrust, 
while the fully initiated fear neither shot nor 
shell ; the various subchiefs are of course fully 
initiated, but the supreme chief is described 
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as more gifted still: he sits in his hall, orders 
the doors to be opened, and while remaining 
there in the body is said to be elsewhere in spirit, 
directing, controlling, suggesting, and achiev- 
ing. One of the best shots in a legation guard 
relates how he fired seven shots at one of the 
chiefs on the Northern Bridge, less than 200 
yards off. The chief stood there contemptuously, 
pompously waving his swords, and as if there- 
by causing the bullets to pass him to right or 
left at will; he then calmly and proudly stalked 
away unhit, much to the astonishment of the 
sharpshooter. Though professing to know noth- 
ing beyond the domain of sense, the Chinaman 
is really an extravagant believer in the super- 
natural, and so he readily credits the Boxer with 
all the powers he claims.”’ 


PARTITION, CONVERSION, OR THE WHIRLWIND. 


The Boxers being, therefore, the legitimate 
and inevitable outcome of the grafting of West- 
ern European ideas upon Chinese patriotic senti- 
ment, we have to face the certainty of the fact 
that the movement in its essence will noi die out, 
but will-increase and spread until it assumes pro- 
portions which will defy us. Sir Robert Hart 
says : 

‘¢ Twenty millions or more of Boxers, armed, 
drilled, disciplined, and animated by patriotic— 
if mistaken—motives will make residence in 
China impossible for foreigners ; will take back 
from foreigners everything foreigners have taken 
from China; will pay off old grudges with in- 
terest, and will carry the Chinese flag and Chi- 
nese arms into many a place that even fancy will 
not suggest to-day—thus preparing for the future 
upheavals and disasters never even dreamed of. 
In fifty years’ time there will be millions of 
Boxers in serried ranks and war’s panoply at the 
call of the Chinese Government; there is not 
the slightest doubt of that! Andif the Chinese 
Government continues to exist, it will encourage 
—and it will be quite right to encourage, up- 
hold, and develop this national Chinese move- 
ment ; it bodes no good for the rest of the world, 
but China will be acting within its right, and 
will carry through the national programme! 
Nothing but partition, a difficult and unlikely 
international settlement, or a miraculous spread 
of Christianity in its best form—a not impossible, 
but scarcely to be hoped for, religious triumph 
—will defer, will avert this result. Is either the 
one or the other within the limits of practical 
politics or practical propagandism ? I fear not ! 
And if not, what? Then the lawlessness of the 
present uprising must be condoned and the Man- 
chu dynasty supported: to this end it will be 
made to ‘lose face’ as little as possible—but 
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trade in arms will not cease, and our sons and 
grandsons will reap the whirlwind.” 

As to the immediate question what should be 
done, he says: 


MEANTIME, PATCHING UP. 


‘¢The first question now to be settled by the 
treaty powers is how to make peace,—for China 
is at war with all, —and what conditions to impose 
to safeguard the future, for the stipulations of 
the past have been set at defiance and obliterated. 
There would seem to be a choice between three: 
courses—partition, change of dynasty, or patch- 
ing up the Manchu rule.” 

Of these three courses he decides that the last. 
is the only one open to us; and although he 
goes on to talk about compensation and punish- 
ment, the logic of his article points unmistak- 
ably to our accepting whatever terms we can get. 
from the Chinese, and making the best of them, 
knowing that if we go farther we shall fare: 
worse. It is to be hoped that the German Em- 
peror will read Sir Robert Hart’s article, and 
readjust his policy to the facts to which this su- 
preme expert bears unimpeachable testimony. 


A Significant Russian Declaration. 


In immediate connection with Sir Robert Hart’s 
paper, it is well to read the short article which 
Professor Martens has contributed to the Monthly 
Review on the subject of the Hague Conference. 
and China. In this paper, Professor Martens, 
whose authority on international law cannot be: 
disputed by any, declares himself in most un- 
qualified fashion against any attempt to utilize 
the present crisis for the purpose of still farther 
increasing the domination of Europe over the 
Chinese. After setting forth the admitted facts. 
as to the privileges which Europe has extracted, 
by force from the Chinese, he continues : 

‘« Therefore I maintain that the civilized pow- 
ers, in settling their account with China, should 
not endeavor either to increase the privileges of 
their countrymen in China, or favor by the ex- 
action of new immunities the propagation of the 
Christian religion among the Chinese, or under- 
mine the authority and the prestige of the Chi- 
nese Government, or increase in the hearts of 
the Chinese people their hatred and animosity 
against all foreigners. 

‘«We cannot recognize any right whatever 
belonging to the Christian nations of imposing 
upon the Chinese an unscrupulous exploitation of 
their natural riches; we are unable to concede: 
to Protestant and Catholic missionaries the right. 
of propaganda at the expense of the strength of 
the Chinese state; we recognize absolutely no- 
legal title justifying the systematic poisoning of 
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the Chinese by opium, the importation of which 
is imposed by force upon China; lastly, we ex- 
press in all sincerity our conviction that the Chi- 
nese have the same right to insist that ‘ China 
should belong to Chinamen’ as the Russians or 
English that their country should belong to 
them.” 

It would be difficult to put into shorter com- 
pass a policy more absolutely antagonistic to that 
which the German Emperor appears to be pur- 
suing in China at the present moment. 





PRINCE CHING AND LI HUNG CHANG, THE 
CHINESE PEACE NEGOTIATORS. 


—™ two Chinese peace negotiators, Prince 

Ching and Li Hung Chang, are the subjects 
of a brief notice by Herr von Brandt in the 
Deutsche Revue for November. Prince Ching, as 
a descendant in the fourth generation of the Em- 
peror Laokwang, who died in 1850, could claim 
only the rank of a prince of the fourth class ; 
for, according to the Chinese Blue-Book, ‘‘ the 
members of the Imperial family of the present 
dynasty fall into four classes of princes—four of 
dukes and four of the nobility. The titles that have 
been granted are always reduced in degree in de- 
scending from father to son, or that the son of a 
nobleman of the fourth class of the Imperial fam- 
ily inherits no title whatever. Of course, titles 
‘higher than the one inherited may be granted for 
merit, or for other reasons. This was the case 
with Prince Ching.” He was raised to the rank 
of a prince of the second class in 1884, and super- 
seded in the same year the Prince Kung as presi- 
dent of the Tsungli-Yamen—a position he still 
holds. ‘‘ Very industrious and conscientious, of 
agreeable manners and pleasant bearing, he yet 
lacks the quick perception and the energetic will 
that formerly showed the Prince Kung to be a 
real statesman, even according to European stand- 
ards.” 

Better known, says Herr von Brandt, is, or 
should be, Li Hung Chang. For nearly fifty 
years he has been prominent in the affairs of his 
country, always on the side of law and order as 
against riot and unrest. During the Taiping 
Rebellion he organized a regiment of volunteers 
at his own cost ; and later, as governor of Kiangsu, 
he operated with the ‘‘always-victorious” army 
commanded by Gordon. Subsequently, he sub- 
dued the Niefei rebels in Shantung. In 1868 he 
was appointed superintendent of commerce of the 
Southern ports, and two years later governor- 
general of Chili. As such, for twenty-five years 
he rigorously maintained order in that province, 
speedily quelling the Mongol uprising of 1891-92. 
In Tientsin, through which all foreign diplomats 
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LI HUNG CHANG. 


had to pass on their way to Peking, he had many 
opportunities of coming into contact with West- 
ern personalities and ideas ; and it is noteworthy 
that, whenever difficulties arose with other coun- 
tries, it became his task to smooth them over—a 
task that required not only a knowledge of the 
foreign demands and interests, as well as a ready 
tact in dealing with the foreign diplomats, but. 
even more courage and influence with his own 
government and its parties, which often had to be 
coerced into granting most unwelcome conces- 
sions. Thus it happened that, for more than a 
score of years, Li was the mediator between the 
conflicting interests of his country and the out- 
side world, rendering equally great services to 
both parties. In 1876 he concluded the conven- 
tion of Chefoo, by which the difficulties with 
England, arising from the attack on the mission 
of Yunnan, were settled. In 1884 he concluded 
the so-called Li-Fournier Convention, in which 
he endeavored to prevent the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between France and China on account of 
Anam, concluding two years later the Conven- 
tion of Tientsin, which ended the hostilities. It 
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was" due “to ‘him that” Korea was ‘opened: up“in : 


1882 ; he conducted the negotiations that led, in 
1887. to the evacuation of Port Hamilton, and 
Russia’s withdrawal from Korea. 
with Japan the Convention of Tientsin, by which 
the conflict between the two countries was staved 
off for about ten years. He tried his utmost to 
prevent the war with Japan in 1894, and finally 
not only undertook the difficult task of conclud- 
ing with the victor the treaty of Simonoseki, but 
also fulfilled the still more difficult task of induc- 
ing his government to accept the treaty, by 
which it ceded to the enemy Formosa and the 
peninsula Leaotung. Called to Peking to the 
T'sungli-Yamen, he succumbed to the foolish at- 
tacks of the English, who forced from his posi- 
tion the only man possessing the courage and the 
power requisite to prevent a conflict with the 
foreign countries, because it was said that he 
had sold himself to Russia. Why Li finally was 
appointed governor of the two Kwangs needs 
a better explanation. Possibly he himself pre- 
ferred and desired service in the provinces, and 
his government honored the wish of its old and 
tried servant ; more probably Li not only had an 
intimation of the coming reaction, and thought 
it best to get out of its way; but the leaders of 
the reactionary party also endeavored to get out 
of their way the only man who could effectively 
have crossed their plans. 
had Li been in Peking at the outbreak of the 
riots, he would have had to pay by his death, 
ostensibly for his reputed friendliness toward the 
foreigners ; in reality, for his sensible treatment 
of foreign affairs.” 


A RUSSIAN AMONG CHINESE SECTARIES. 
M I)ELINES contributes to the first Sep- 


tember number of the Nouvelle Revue an 
interesting article describing the experiences of a 
Russian engineer, M. Lobza, among an impor- 
tant Chinese sect called ‘‘The Protectors of the 
Persecuted.” 

The headquarters of the sect was at a town 
in Manchuria, called Nyn-Guta, and there M. 
Lobza made violent efforts to discover the points 
of difference which separated the sect from the 
official religion of Buddha. - After being most 
politely put off by one of the principal men of the 
sect, M. Lobza turned his attention to a miserable 
temple on the outskirts of the town, the priest 
of which he knew to be connected with the heads 
of the sect. The task which the Russian had 
set himself was rendered unusually difficult be- 
cause the governor of Nyn-Guta had ordered all 
his officials to enter into no relations with Rus- 
sians, and never to reveal to them anything 


He concluded . 


But it is certain that, . 
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of the private life of the people. M. Lobza. 
visited the temple, and he told the priest of it 
that the architecture of the temples of Nyn-Guta 
had made a profound impression on him, owing 
to their originality ; that he took a great interest 
in the religion of the Chinese, and, above all, in 

the belief of this particular sect, which he would 

be glad to have explained to him. The priest 
explained that the temple was dedicated to 
Poussa, the only divinity of the sect, members of 
which did not attend other places of worship. 

The sect were distinguished by their sobriety ; 

they smoked neither opium nor tobacco, did not 
drink any Chinese brandy, and called one anoth- 

er brothers. The sect is spreading very widely 

through China ; in each town the members elect 

a chief, who holds his office for life, and whose 

business it is to supervise the morality of his co- 

religionists. Membership of the sect is only ob- 

tained with the consent of all the members of 

the particular town, and the admission of a new 

adherent is celebrated with great pomp. In the 

prayers which the priest addresses to Poussa on 

behalf of each new member, it is remarkable that 

there is no petition that the convert should be- 

come a great trader, and this is held to prove 

that the sect despises riches. On admission, the 

new member changes his name by putting the 

syllable ‘‘ lai” in the middle—a practice which 

enables members to recognize one another easily 

wherever they may be. Members of the sect are 

very benevolent, and assist one another in old 

age and trouble. 


A MANDARIN’S VERSION. 


So much M. Lobza learned from the priest. 
He also consulted an official of his acquaintance 
who belonged to the third, or blue-ribbon class. 
This gentleman received M. Lobza with great 
ceremony, and at first was extremeiy unwilling 
to speak about the sect ; but when he found that 
M. Lobza already knew a good deal on the sub- 
ject, he spoke more freely. He declared himself 
an opponent of the sect, the members of which 
he described as weak men, dissimulating their 
vices and their crimes under the mask of lofty 
doctrines. The society, he declared, was dan- 
gerous in the extreme; and he explained that, 
when a neophyte entered the sect, he was 
obliged to take an oath never to divulge its mys- 
teries, under pain of being killed by his com- 
rades. This appears to have proved to the 
Chinese official that the sect was altogether bad ; 
he added that the Chinese authorities greatly 
disapproved of it, and forbade any one to belong 
to it. Ten years ago, he went on, the sect had 
instigated a revolt in Peking, and had attempted 
the life of the Emperor. 
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Naturally, the Russian was much puzzled by 
these two completely different stories. But one 
circumstance made him suspect the account given 
by the mandarin—namely, that he blamed the 
sect for their love of equality. ‘‘ This wretched 
ptople,” he said, ‘‘consider the old man and the 
youth, the mandarin and the peasant, the rich 
man and the mendicant, as being equal, and hav- 
ing a right to the same honor.” M. Delines, 
however, does not entirely solve the question 
whether the priest or the mandarin is to be 
believed, though it is evident that he is, on the 
whole, inclined to accept the account given by 
the priest. 


CONCERNING MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


HE Deutsche Revue for October has an article 
by Herr von Brandt in further support of 
his assertions that the conduct of the missionaries 
in China is to some degree responsible for the 
recent troubles, and that the Protestant mission- 
aries are more to blame than the Catholic. His 
criticism is based on a residence of eighteen years 
in China, and thirty-three vears in Eastern Asia. 
He finds «‘ much to prove that in China, Ameri- 
can and English missionaries have meddled with 
the affairs of the country in a way detrimental 
not only to their legitimate activity, but also to 
the interests of all the foreigners, and have tried 
to gain political influence. There is no doubt 
about the fact that in the affair of Kan-Yu- Weis 
in Peking, in 1848, two missionaries, Messrs. 
G. Reid and T. Richards, took a prominent part ; 
and since the Taiping Rebellion the Protestant 
missionaries have been regarded suspiciously by 
the Chinese Government.’’ In support of his 
statements Herr von Brandt cites a number of au- 
thorities, among them the work of Lord Curzon, 
—the present Viceroy of India,—‘‘ Problems of 
the Far East.” 


Further causes for the unpopularity of the mis- ’ 


sionaries among the Chinese are their mode of 
living,—which, however plain, seems luxurious 
to the frugal natives,—and especially the increas- 
ing employment of unmarried women and young 
girls.’ In a country like China,—which differs 
on the one hand materially from us in its views 
on the emancipation of women, and on the other 
land shows an element almost of brutality in the 
character of its natives,—the spectacle of unmar- 
ried persons of both sexes living and working 
together, in public and in private, and of young 
women undertaking long journeys into the in- 
terior without suitable companions, must cause 
serious misunderstanding. ‘‘The pure-minded 
may despise such misunderstanding ; but in many 
cases it has more to do with the anti-missionary 


feeling in China than even the most bitter 
national enmity or any theologic differences.” 


SHOULD MISSIONS BE CONFINED TO TREATY PORTS. 


The social importance of Christianity Herr von 
Brandt rates very high; what he condemns is 
the false system, which finds a guarantee of 
success in the multiplying of missions and mis- 
sionaries, and lays more stress on the quantity 
than the quality of its workers. ‘‘ There is an- 
other point which shows the shortcomings of the 
present system—that, as soon as there is a per- - 
secution, the pastors feel compelled to leave their 
flocks. The pastor should remain with his flock, 
and share its good or ill fortunes ; but, jn order 
to do this, he should restrict his activity to places 
where he couid be easily and permanently pro- 
tected. Why not confine the missions to the 
treaty ports and immediate vicinity, and leave 
the evangelizing of the country to the Chinese 
converts? ‘The foreign missions have either suc- 
ceeded, within the sixty years of their activity, 
to train for such purposes a goodly number of 
natives, or (and this would be the most severe 
criticism on their activity) they have not ob- 
tained such results, and the immense sums spent 
in missionary work have been thrown away. 
Such a wise restriction would relieve the foreign 
powers of the necessity of standing sword in 
hand ready to protect the spiritual interests, and 
would thereby clear away a danger continually 
threatening their relations to China as well as the 
peace of the world. The missionary may an- 
swer, with the words of Jesus, ‘‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations.”” But why should he 
not be reminded of these other injunctions : «* But 
when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another ;” and again, ‘‘ And whosoever shall not 
receive you, nor hear you, when ye depart thence, 
shake off the dust of your feet for a testimony 


¢against them.” 


Referring to the amount of blame to be at- 
tached to the Catholic and the Protestant mis- 
sionaries respectively, Herr von Brandt con- 
cludes by saying that ‘‘it is not a question of 
dogmatic differences or quarrels between follow- 
ers of the different confessions, but whether mis- 
sionary activity shall be introduced again into 
China with fire and sword, and be protected in 
the future, and the Cross be raised on the ruins of 
burned and plundered cities ; and to this I have, 
in the name of what we call our civilization and 
humanity, only one answer—a most emphatic 
No.” 

For a good statement of the missionaries’ side 
in this controversy, the reader is referred to the 
article in the September Review or Reviews 
(page 302), by the Rev. Dr. James 8S. Dennis. 
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THE CHINESE “MOTHER GOOSE.” 


ies the Home Magazine for November, Prof. 

Isaac T. Headland, of the Peking University, 
gives metrical versions of a number of Chinese 
nursery rhymes similar to the ‘* Mother Goose ” 
melodies of English-speaking children. ‘He 
Says : 

‘¢ It is a mistake to suppose that Mother Goose, 
as we have it at the present time, is the product 
of that good old Boston lady whose mischievous 
son-in-law, Mr. Thomas Fleet, published the first 
two copper editions of that book ‘ at his printing- 
house in Pudding Lane.’ Mother Goose is an 
omnipresent old lady. She is an Asiatic as well 
as a Kuropean or American.” 

Here is one of the rhymes that Professor Head- 
land heard repeated by Chinese elders to chil- 
dren : 

He climbed up the candlestick, 
The little mousey brown, 
To steal and eat tallow, 
And he couldn’t get down. 
He called for his grandma, 
But his grandma was in town, 


So he doubled up into a wheel 
And rolled himself down. 


By way of comment on this rhyme, Professor 
Headland remarks : 

‘¢ Now, I think that it must be admitted that 
there is more in this rhyme to commend it to the 
public than there is to ‘Jack and Jill.’ If, when 
that remarkable couple went for the pail of water, 
Master Jack had carried the water himself, he 
would have been entitled to some credit for gal- 
lantry ; or, if in falling he had fallen in such a 
way as to prevent Miss Jill from ‘tumbling,’ 
or even in such a way as to break her fall and 
make it easier for her, there would have been 
some reason for the popularity of such a record. 
As it is, there is no reason except the fact that it 
is simple and rhythmic, and children like it. 
This rhyme, however, in the original, is equal 
to ‘Jack and Jill’ in rhyme; contains as good 
a story, exhibits a more scientific tumble, with a 
less tragic result, and contains as good a moral 
as that found in ‘Jack Sprat.’ 

‘¢ That little rhyme is as popular all over North 
China as ‘Jack and Jill’ is throughout New 
York or New England. Ask any little Chinese 
child if he ever heard of ‘ The Little Mouse,’ and 
he reels it off to you as readily as the American 
child does ‘Jack and Jill.’ Does he like it? It 
is a part of his life. You repeat it to him, giving 
one word incorrectly, and he will resent it as 
strenuously as your little boy or girl would resent 
it if you said : 

‘Jack and Jill 
Went down the hill.’” 
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AN UNPRINTED ‘‘MOTHER-GOOSE’’ COLLECTION. 


Some of the difficulties experienced by col- 
lectors of Chinese nursery rhymes are obvious 
enough. For example: ‘Chinese nursery 
rhymes have never been printed in the Chinese 
language ; but, like our own Mother Goose be- 
fore the year 1719, they are carried in the minds 
and hearts of the children. This brings to mind 
the first difficulty we experienced in collecting 
rhymes—the difficulty of getting the rhyme com- 
plete. Perhaps you cannot repeat the whole of 


the 
* House that Jack built,’ 


though that has been printed many times, and 
you learned it all in your youth. The difficulty 
is multiplied tenfold in China, where they have 
never been printed, and where there have grown 
up various versions of them, modified from some 
original which the nurse had no doubt partly 
forgotten, but still was compelled to entertain 
the child. I have found not less than four dif- 
ferent versions of th» ‘Mouse and the Candle- 
stick.’” 

Among the accretions to these ancient jingles 
some are objectionable on the score of vulgarity, 
but these objectionable passages can usually be 
cut off and discarded without injury to the orig- 
inal rhyme. 

‘¢ It will be noticed that among the nursery 
rhymes of all countries many refer to insects, 
birds, animals, persons, parts of the body, cer- 
tain actions, or trades, food, and children. 
Among the insects referred to in Chinese rhymes 
we have the cricket, cicada, spider, snail, firefly, 
lady-bug, and butterfly. Among the fowls we 
have the bat, crow, magpie, cock, duck, and 
goose. Among the animals we have the mouse, 
dog, cow, horse, mule, and donkey, with addi- 
tional rhymes on the snake and the frog; and 
there are rhymes without number on places, 
things, and persons, men, women, and children. 

‘«'Those who hold that the Chinese do not love 
their children have never consulted their nursery 
lore. There is no language in the world, I ven- 
ture to believe, which contains children’s songs. 
expressive of more keen and tender affection 
than some of those found among the nursery 
rhymes of China. This fact, more than any 
other, has stimulated us in collecting them. They 
have been prepared with the hope that they will 
present to the English-speaking people a phase 
of Chinese home life which they have never 
seen, and which I doubt if they are prepared to 
expect. So much has been written about the 
murder of girl children that a large proportion 
of our English and American friends look upon 
the Chinese as a nation of baby-haters. As a 
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sample of the rhymes expressive of affection, 
we need only give the following : 
My baby is sleeping; 
My baby’s asleep. 
My flower is resting, 
I'll give you a peep. 
How cunning he looks, 
As he rests on my arm, 
My flower’s most charming 
Of all them that charm. 


ANATOMICAL RHYMES. 


The Chinese have also many nursery verses 
pertaining to the different parts of the body : 

‘¢They have rhymes to repeat when they take 
hold of the five fingers, and rhymes when they 
take hold of the toes; rhymes when they grab 
the knee, and expect the child to refrain from 
laughing, no matter how its knee is tickled ; 
rhymes which correspond to our ‘knock at the 
door, peep in,’ etc., when the forehead repre- 
sents the door, and the five senses represent other 
things—ending, of course, by tickling the child’s 
neck ; and there is no book in China, not even 
their sacred books, which is so universally known 
as their nursery rhymes. ‘These are understood 
and repeated by the educated and the illiterate, 
the children of princes and the children of beg- 
gars; children in the cities and children in the 
country villages, and they produce like results 
in the minds and hearts of them all; the children 
laugh over them, look sober over them, or are 
sung to sleep by them.” 


THE VALUE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


$6 OUR Legs Instead of Two” is the title 

of an article contributed to the Novem- 
ber Forum by Mr. A. Maurice Low. The writ- 
er’s main thesis is the necessity of mounting 
bodies of infantry, in order tosecure the mobil- 
ity now deemed so important in effective war- 
fare. 

To-day, time is the great factor, in fighting, as 
well as in so many other activities of modern 
life. The question of ‘‘ getting there first,” as 
General Miles puts it, is the all-important thing. 
The Boer War has shown that modern weapons 
give an overwhelming advantage to the defensive: 

‘¢ Because a bayonet charge is obsolete; be- 
cause works cannot be carried by storm as they 
used to be ; because the picturesque and dashing 
cavalry charge will no longer afford a theme for 
the painter or poet, —it follows that the only way 
by which a position can be carried, unless the 
attacking force is in overwhelming numbers, is 
by a series of flanking movements ; and the suc- 
cess of the flanking movement will depend upon 
the mobility of the assailant, who, while making 


his attack on one or both flanks in torce, must 
make a feint in front which must have all the 
appearance of an attack in force. 


FOOT-SOLDIERING OUT OF DATE, 


‘¢The foot-soldier is an anachronism, as ar- 
chaic as the man-at-arms with his halberd or the 
archer with his cloth-yard shaft. The modern 
foot-soldier is not only a fighting-machine,—he 
is also a beast of burden; and no man can be 
both with success. The American infantryman 
equipped for war is weighted down with rifle, | 
bayonet, ammunition, clothing, shelter-tent, wa- 
ter-bottle, and haversack, in all some 60 pounds 
in weight. It is acommon belief that a soldier 
is so strong and hardy that. he does not feel his 
burden ; that he can march 10 or 15 miles with 
60 pounds about his body and not mind it; that 
like the well-trained athlete, who thrives under 
violent exercise, he enjoys having to transport 
all this paraphernalia. Now, as a matter of fact, 
that is the one thing ©: all others which the sol- 
dier despises. He doesn’t mind the fighting ; he 
can put up with heat or cold; and although he 
may growl when his rations are short, he accepts 
that as part of the day’s work ; but to turn him- 
self into a porter, to be a coolie and the bearer 
of burdens, is the thing he abominates. 

‘¢There is nothing more depressing to the 
spirits, nothing more devitalizing, nothing which 
makes a greater drain on a man than a march. 
There is nothing picturesque, nothing exhilarat- 
ing, nothing to break the horrible monotony of 
this seemingly interminable plodding through 
baking dust, or clogged mud, or chilling snow. 
Ali the color of war has gone. There are no 
bands to make men forget their fatigue, no wav- 
ing plumes and fluttering flags to excite the im- 
agination, no spectators to stimulate pride; 
there is no scenery even. War is now a mono- 
chrome ; every one dresses the same, khaki loses 
its semblance of color and takes on the color of 
the dirt or mud of the country through which 
the army marches, and no man sees more than 
the man in front of him or the man on each side 
of him. MHour after hour this goes on; rifles 
become heavier, ammunition-belts chafe more 
gallingly, haversacks and water-bottles strike in 
a tender spot, shoes get filled with grit, which 
makes each step an agony. If after a long 
march men are thrown into action they have lost 
their vim and their power of resistance, and it 
is only by sheer nerve that they are able to stand 
up to the rack. Nine times out of ten infantry 
are sent into action with their nerves unstrung, 
simply because they have been broken down by 
the strain which has been put upon them. To 
get the best results out of men, they should go 
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into action in a perfect physical condition ; but 
they are generally weakened by the drain made 
upon them. 


PUT EACH MAN ON A HORSE. 


“«The remedy for this—a remedy which will 
not only increase the actual physical strength of 
an army, but will also give it that mobility which 
is all-essential—is to give each man his own 
means of transport; that is, to mount him. The 
armies of the future will be armies of mounted 
infantry. It must be understood that I clearly 
differentiate between mounted infantry and cav- 
alry. The infantry will still be infantry, although 
they are mounted ; and the sole object in mount- 
ing them will be to provide them with a means 
of transport, and will enable them to cover the 
ground more rapidly and relieve them of the 
necessity 0’ being their own beasts of burden. 
Instead of carrying 60 pounds about their per- 
sons, this weight will be carried by their horses. 
Instead of making, say, ten miles a day with 
great fatigue, great bodily discomfort, great de- 
pression of spirits, they will be able to make 
from two to three times that distance, and at the 
end of a march they will be as fit as when they 
started. The mounted infantryman will not be 
a cavalryman in any sense of the word. He will 
be armed as he now is with a rifle; he will be 
trained as he now is to fight on foot ; the infan- 
try tactics will be the only tactics he knows ;_ but 
he will be conveyed instead of being a conveyor. 

‘¢A regiment of 1,000 men will march on 
their horses until such time as it becomes neces- 
sary to go into action. When the regiment de- 
ploys, one man in every five will be detailed to 
look after the horses. This is an initial loss of 
20 per cent. of the fighting force of the regi- 
ment, and the regiment is thereby weakened to 
that extent. Nominally, its effectiveness is re- 
duced ; in practice, however, I venture the as- 
sertion that a regiment of 800 men which has 
been brought to the scene of action mounted will 
be more than a match for 1,000 men who have 
marched one, two, or three days, or an equal 
number of weeks. 

‘It took the English four months to learn the 
lesson of mobility and to comprehend that men 
on foot were no match against men on _horse- 
back. When the lesson was learned the tide of 
defeat was turned into victory. Genera! French’s 
flying column of mounted men marched ninety 
miles under a tropical sun in a little over four 
days, fought two minor engagements, forced 
Cronje hastily to retire from Kimberley and 
later surrender, and so weakened Joubert in 
front of Ladysmith that Buller was able to raise 
the siege.” 
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THE COUNT VON MOLTKE. 


N October 26, the hundredth anniversary of 

the birth of Moltke was celebrated through- 

out Germany. In consequence of this, Nord und 
Siid has a very interesting article on the great 
strategist, by Alfred Semeran. The writer men- 
tions, as a curious fact, that Blicher and Moltke 





COUNT VON MOLTKE,. 


had many points in common. Both were born 
in Mecklenburg ; both these men, who rendered 
such service to Germany, left home at an early 
age, and, finding no opening for their ambition 
in their own country, entered foreign service. 
Both, still as young men, reéntered the Prussian 
army, Blicher leaving the Swedish and Moltke 
the Danish army, and then led that Prussian army 
from victory to victory. What Bliicher began 
at the opening of the century Moltke triumphantly 
completed at its close. The one drove the French 
headlong over the Rhine, and the other wrestled 
from them the territory that had been forcibly 
taken 200 years previously, and, together with 
Bismarck, fulfilled the dream of years—namely, 
the union of the German empire. Bliicher’s 
strong arm and Moltke’s keen brain both did 
their utmost for Germany’s honor and power. 
Moltke was the third son in a family of eight. 
His father was a lieutenant-general in the Danish 
army. He, with his elder brother, spent a rather 
joyless youth in Copenhagen. Writing of this 
time, he said that the only advantage he obtained 
from the rigid discipline and rigorous rules un- 
der which he lived was that he early learned to 
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bear every hardship. He entered the Prussian 
service, and in 1835 became a captain. From 
that year until 1839 he served the Porte, still re- 
maining in the Prussian army. He was asked to 
prepare a report on the reorganization of the 
Turkish army. After that he drew up plans for 
the fortification of the Dardanelles and its banks ; 
he then directed, together with Hafiz Pacha, the 
defenses of Varna. He had also to prepare a 
plan for the defense of Constantinople. In 1858 
he was made chief of the general staff. It was 
in the campaign against Austria that he became 
known to fame as a great general ; and, says Mr. 
Semeran, in the war against France he showed he 
was the greatest leader of his time, and by far the 
greatest strategist. He was not only a great 
leader, writer, and orator; he was also a great 
man, and all his triumphs never made him proud. 





THE REVIVAL OF ITALY. 


FTER the dismai recital of Italian woes, 
culminating in Milan riots and anarchist 
regicide, it is most comforting to turn to Mr, 
Bolton King’s roseate account, in the Contem- 
porary, of the position in Italy. He announces 
‘‘the signs of a great political and social and 
economic revival.” 


INDUSTRY BOUNDING AHEAD. 


First he puts ‘‘the almost startling industrial 
expansion of the last two or three years.”” Here 
are a few of the facts: 

‘¢The exports for the present year promise to 
be one-third greater than the average for 1891- 
97, and the increase is almost entirely in manu- 
factured produce. Already Italy exports nearly 
as much of this as she imports. Her textile in- 
dustries are advancing by leaps and bounds. 
Silk is, of course, the most important of them. 
Three years ago tie silk exports were worth £13, - 
250,000; last year they were £17,250,000, and 
this year they promise to be over £20,000,000. 

‘¢The cotton industry, which for export pur- 
poses was hardly existent ten years ago, nearly 
doubled its exports between 1897 and 1899, and 
in the latter year they were worth nearly £2,- 
500,000—no great amount, it is true, but enough 
to show the rapid growth of a young industry. 
The total output of the cotton-mills was estimated 
in 1897 at £12,000,006—or six times what it 
was in 1876. 

‘¢The production of steel, quite in its infancy 
twenty years ago, is now an important one. The 
number of workmen in iron or steel foundries 
has gone up from under 6,000 in 1881 to 77,000 
in 1897, and in the latter year their output was 
wortn £2,250,000. 


‘¢Italian industry has two great assets—its 
rivers and its artisans. The rivers supply an al- 
most unlimited quantity of energy for generating 
electricity. At present it is hardly tapped ; the 
amount of constant supply of energy is estimated 
at 40,000,000 horse-power.”’ 

But this enormous force is being rapidly util- 
ized in North Italy in factories, in lighting to an 
extent unknown in England, in railways, and in 
agriculture. As a workman, ‘‘the Italian is 
proving himself to possess a quickness and adapt- 
ability of the highest quality.” 


COOPERATION RAPIDLY ADVANCING. 


As social counterpart to this industrial expan- 
sion, Mr. King adduces ‘‘ the very remarkable 


‘ diffusion of codperation,”’ 


‘¢The People’s Banks in 1898 had a capital of 
£4,000,000 and deposits of £15,000,000, and 
did a business in loans and discounts of £33,- 
000,000. There are between 300 and 400 pro- 
ductive codperative societies, some of them doing 
a business of over £8,000, and possibly more. 
There are over 400 societies of masons and labor- 
ers, with an estimated membership of over 250,- 
000 (though this is, perhaps, much exagger- 
ated). . . . There are about 1,000 distributive 
cooperative societies. There are 400 codperative 
creameries, which are revolutionizing the butter 
and cheese industry in parts of Piedmont and 
Venetia, as they have revolutionized it in Den- 
mark and Ireland. Five years ago the savings- 
banks had .£83,000,000 deposits, and probably 
they have now £100,000,000. The friendly so- 
cieties number 1,000,000 members, and their 
funds—wotully small in proportion—probably 
exceed £2,000,000.” 


‘¢PHE COOPERATIVE SAINT.” 


Mr. King thinks the most interesting form of 
codperation is to be found in the Bergamo and 
Parma systems—each a network of societies for 
helping on the peasant ; societies for loan, socie- 
ties for advancing and recommending the best 
seed and manures, for securing the best breeds 
of cattle, for assisting emigration, for finding 
employment, for disseminating information, for 
cattle insurance, etc. In Parma, they have an 
industrial counterpart to a diocesan bishop : 

‘¢The center of the whole work is the travel- 
ing teacher of agriculture, paid partly by the 
savings-bank of Parma, partly by the provincial 
council, but left a very free hand, and therefore 
giving more useful and practical instruction than 
the French professors of agriculture, or, perhaps, 
than some of our own county council lecturers. 
The whole expense of the ‘chair,’ including the 
salary of the teacher and his assistant, is £400 
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ayear. For this he gives lectures, visits farms, 
answers questions by correspondence, organizes 
fruit shows, manages 18 experimental and demon- 
stration plots, conducts a school of pruning and 
grafting, introduces bulls and rams of improved 
stocks, organizes codperative creameries, keeps 
guard against the vine disease, supervises the vil- 
lage banks, edits a monthly agricultural paper 
with 450 subscribers—and all for £160 a year. 
No wonder that among the peasants he goes by 
the name of 2] Santa della Cooperazione.” 


POLITICAL AWAKENING. 


The political prospect appears to Mr. King 
not less promising. He observes with pleasure 
the rapid growth of the Extreme Left and its 
triumph at the polls. This, he says, means ‘the 
doom of political corruption, the impossibility of 
reaction ; sooner or later the abandonment of the 
existing military system and its crushing taxa- 
tion, the dawn of an earnest social policy.”” The 
popular parties have ‘attracted most of what is 
best in Italian thought.’’ Not much is known of 
the new King as yet; but, says Mr. King, ‘‘ what 
is known is mostly to his good.” Republicanism 
has gone, and Socialism has become municipal. 





PENSIONS FOR ITALIAN OPERATIVES. 


i our July number, under the title ‘Old- 

Age Pension Systems,” we reviewed a very 
instructive article by Prof. Luigi Rava, of the 
University of Bologna, published a short time 
previously in Nuova Antologia. Professor Rava’s 
paper was a summary of the present state of 
legislation in Europe, and in some European 
colonies, for providing working-people, with an 
income in their old age. Among the systems 
reviewed was the Italian, and some details were 
given as to the organization and working of the 
institution through which pensions are to be pro- 
vided for Italian operatives. We add here fur- 
ther particulars supplied by an article in La 
Rassegna Nazionale (Florence, October 16), hav- 
ing the title ‘*The Provident Bank and the 
Savings-Banks.” 

It should be neted that the Provident National 
Bank, although largely aided by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, ‘‘is not an institution of the state. It 
is a codperative, self-governing savings-bank, 
founded for the purpose of mutual assurance. 
The state is a codperator—a disinterested co- 
operator—in the bank, and completes with its 
aid the interest and sum of individual savings. 
The state is the creator of the institution, and is 
surety for its right conduct, and is implicitly 
pledged to liquidate the pensions after twenty- 
five years of participation,” but not at any pre- 
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determined rate of increase. It seems rather 
hard to draw the line between a bank of that 
sort and ‘‘an institution of the state ;’’ but the 
purpose of the writer in emphasizing the separa- 
tion of the bank and the state probably was -to 
dispel any fear that politics might get into the 
bank’s management and the hands of state offi- 
cials into its coffers. 

There are two kinds of registry for subscrib- 
ers—mutual and reserved. The sum to the credit 
of a subscriber in the mutual register is trans- 
ferred, on his death, to the fund available for 
pensions to the mutual subscribers. In this form 
of registry the survivors profit by the install- 
ments paid by associates who do not live to draw 
their quotas of pension. In the reserved register, 


‘ the aggregate of installments (without any quota 


of pension or interest) may be drawn out by the 
family of the deceased. The pensions available 
in this register are less, of course, than those in 
the mutual register. Professor Rava thought 
that, in the actual working of the plan formu- 
lated by law, the aid supplied by the state, as 
compared with the payments by the beneficiaries, 
would be in the proportion of 8 to 6 or 7. That 
is, somewhat more than half of a subscriber’s 
pension would be paid by the government. 


CALCULATED RESULTS. 


Comparing Signor Manassei’s tables in La Ras- 
segna Nazionale with the calculations of Professor 
Rava, we notice that the estimated pension is 
somewhat smaller in the former than in the lat- 
ter for the same age and payments, although the 
assumed rate of interest (32 per cent.) is the same 
in both. Professor Rava, for example, calcu- 
lated that a subscriber in the mutual register 
who, beginning at the age of 25, paid half a 
lira (franc) a month would, at 60 years of age, 
be entitled to a pension of 62 lire per year, as 
the return on his deposits, and also 73 lire per 
year, as the government’s contribution. The es- 
timated total pension would be 135 lire. Signor 
Manassei’s tables give, for the same time and 
sums, 117 lire. It is to be noted that pensions 
do not increase in proportion to the payments. 
The estimated pension, in Signor Manassei’s ta- 
ble (mutual register), for 12 lire per year is 179 
lire; while the double of the 117, previously 
quoted for 6 lire, would be 234—a difference of 
55 lire. Again, the estimated pension for 18 
lire per year, beginning at the same age as be- 
fore, is 241 lire; but the treble of the pension 
for 6 lire is 351 lire—a difference of 110. Prob- 
ably the differences are to be explained by a rela- 
tive decrease in the government’s contributions. 
Apparently the government gives most freely to 
those who need most, as shown by their saving least 
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COOPERATION OF COUNTRY BANKS. 


In our previous notice of this institution, we 
said that ‘its pensions are not to be measured 
by the needs of American living and American 
expenses.” In no other country of Europe can 
available government aid go farther towards sat- 
isfying necessary wants than in Italy. But par- 
ticipation in such aid is not compulsory in the 
Italian pension system, as it is in the German 
system ; and it is yet uncertain that the working- 
people of Italy will spare enough of their small 
earnings to insure the success of the intended 
beneficence. When one earns but little, it is 
hard to lay aside even a little of that little for 
future needs. But those who approve the Ital- 
ian Provident Bank seem to find encouragement 
in the outlook. The mutual-aid societies have 
turned over their funds to the national institu- 
tion ; and the provincial savings-banks, instead 
of regarding it as a rival to be circumvented, are 
coming to its help. ‘The plan of these savings- 
banks seems to be to act as feeders to the national 
bank by transferring to it, with the consent of 
the depositors, a part of their deposits. The 
provincial savings-banks, no doubt, can do much 
towards making the scheme practical by offering 
their counters for the receipt of such deposits. 
‘T'he national bank could hardly afford to estab- 
lish separate agencies throughout the provinces, 
and the absence of sufficient agencies would leave 
the bank without necessary tributaries. The 
Provident National Bank is, as yet, an experi- 
ment. If it proves to be a successful experi- 
ment, the results will be far-reaching. 





THE REMAKING OF IRELAND. 


HE economic regeneration of Ireland, which 

is being initiated on codperative lines by 

Mr. Plunkett and the Irish Agricultural Organi- 

zation Society, is the subject of a pleasing sketch 

in Blackwood by Mr. Stephen Gwynn He tells 

what he saw during ‘‘a month in Ireland,’’ nota- 

bly in Donegal and Mayo.- He describes the co- 
operative creamery at Killygordon. 


MILK-AND-WATER REPRISALS. 


Incidentally he mentions a difficulty character- 
istically Irish, which comes out in the following 
letter from a local creamery : 

S1r,—There was a man sending in milk, and we sus- 
pected him of watering. We had the analysis taken, 
and it showed 25 per cent. of water. We told him he 
should be ashamed of himself, and he came to the com- 
mittee, and he knocked down two members of the com- 
mittee and blacked their eyes. Sir, what are we to do? 


Happily, this is an exceptional case. Mr. 
Gwynn tells how the society has taught the peo- 
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ple to spray their potatoes on the first sign of 
disease ; and, but for the spraying, there would 
not have been a stalk left in the potato-fields. 


THE RURAL BANK. 


The rural banks, as he finds them, have been 
remarkably successful. Here is a typical case : 

‘¢A man owning a couple of fields had sold a 
cow to pay his rent, and had no money with 
which to restock; but for the bank, the grass 
was going towaste. He borrowed £10, paid 18s. 
for a pair of ‘suckers,’ and £8 13s. for a pair of - 
young beasts. The pigs he sold in four months 
for £4 10s. The heifers he sold in ten months 
for £20. He then repaid his loan—which, with 
interest at 6 per cent., made 10 guineas, and was 
left with £14 to the good.” 

Mr. Gwynn holds that these successes disprove 
the familiar charge that ‘‘ the Irish have no capa- 
city for business,”’ 


: THE INITIATIVE OF THE PRIESTS. 


It is interesting to know the part which Ro- 
man Catholic priests have played in this promis- 
ing new departure. Mr. Gwynn says of the in. 
itiative in Mayo: 

‘¢Here, as everywhere else, the priest had 
addressed his people from the altar, and told 
them there was a gentleman that had things to 
say to them that they would do well to listen to, 
and the first work of the propaganda had been 
done outside the chapel—by a Catholic among 
Catholics for Ireland, with no taint or suspicion 
of any party purpose.” 

The society has, Mr. Gwynn claims, done for 
Irish agriculture what has been done in France, 
Denmark, Canada, and other countries by the 
state—at a cost to subscribers in nine years of 
$75,000. 





IRISH ARTISTIC SENSE. 


There is reserved to the close of Mr. Gwynn’s 
most cheering paper an account of the woolen 
industry in Donegal. He says: 

‘¢ A member of the Congested Districts Board 
fell in with Mr. Morton, of the famous Darvel 
carpet-making firm, and heard of his factories at 
work in the remote parts of the Highlands. 
‘Why should not the same be done in the west 
of Ireland?’ he asked; and Mr. Morton was 
willing to make the experiment, if a place could 
be found with railway and sea communication. 
Killybegs was pitched upon, and the work was 
started in a provisional way—the board guaran- 
teeing a considerable sum if, at the expiration of 
two years, it seemed unprofitable to go on with 
it. But there was no want of workers with 
fingers that naturally took to the swift, deft 
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work, and the expiration of the two years found 
the firm completing a fine factory. It was only 
newly opened when I passed through, and I was 
lucky enough to meet Mr. Morton himself—an 
employer of artistic labor with all the instincts 
of an artist. What struck him most was, it 
seemed to me, the inborn artistic sense of the 
Irish peasants, their manifest pleasure in watch- 
ing the pattern grow on the loom; and, next to 
that, the fact that the hills about the district 
were exactly fit to feed the right class of sheep 
and produce the right wool.” 


THE BEAUTIES OF A FACTORY. 


A week later, he saw the factory in operation : 

‘¢A prettier sight it would be hard to find. 
There was a great room, perhaps 200 feet by 
150, lit like a studio, clear, clean, with pine- 
boarded walls. At the farther end were the 
looms, nine of them—with seven or eight girls 
sitting in a row before each; and beyond the 
looms were piled the great masses of rich-colored 
wool—reds, greens, blues, and browns ; and on 
every loom rose the rich glow of the costly 
carpet. But the beauty of the place lay 
in the human factor—the rows of young girls 
set there, bareheaded, against this gorgeous 
backing.” 

THE LIMITS OF MUNICIPAL TRADING IN 

ENGLAND. 


i ber birth of 28 London boroughs in a single 

day—November 1—ought to give a power- 
ful impetus to.every form of municipal interest, 
and to make the question of municipal trading, 
which has occupied a select committee of both 
houses of Parliament, and which the current num- 
ber of the Hdinburgh Review discusses at length, 
one of special public concern. The reviewer tries 
to find if a line can be drawn between those mat- 
ters which can best be intrusted to municipalities 
and those which may safely be left to private en- 
terprise. He considers that water and light are 
essentials which may be therefore municipalized, 
but that locomotion is not an essential. He 
touches on the question whether municipalized 
concerns should be run for cheapness or for 
profits applicable to the reduction of the rates. 
He quotes the view of the lord-provost of Glas- 
gow that the second alternative is dangerous; the 
corporation of Glasgow applying the profits of 
each undertaking to that undertaking. The 
writer gravely doubts whether municipal dwell- 
ings do not work more harm than good. He ac- 
cepts the definition of the lord-provost of Glas- 
gow, that the functions of the municipality are 
rather functions of service than functions of trade. 
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A PENNY TELEPHONE. 


In respect of the telephone, the writer seems 
inclined to nationalize and municipalize the system 
at the same time. He says: 

‘« After repeated application, Glasgow has ob- 
tained a license from the postmaster-general, and 
is in a position to work an exchange over an area 
equal to that worked in Glasgow by the National 
Company. Only from the spread of this system 
and the subsequent introduction of the principle 
of competition can we look for such a perfection 
of telephonic facilities as will enable all classes of 
the public to communicate with each other as 
freely and as cheaply as they do by post. Already 
in Glasgow it is proposed to establish numerous 
call-offices, where for a penny any one will be able 
to communicate with the entire area. The ex- 
tension of such a system to the United Kingdom 
is a task immeasurably less difficult than the 
establishment of the penny post, and if properly 
worked there is every prospect that it would be a 
source of actual profit to those who undertake it. 
But the position requires to be boldly handled ; 
the interests of a body of monopolists cannot be 
allowed to override the advantage and convenience 
of the public at large ; and the efforts of the cen- 
tral government should be supplemented by the 
energy and enterprise of local associations." 


MUNICIPALIZATION STRIDING ON. 


But the writer calls attention to ‘‘a far-reach- 
ing attempt by municipalities to invade the prov- 
ince of individual enterprise,’ and quotes the fol- 
lowing instances : 

‘¢ By an act of last year, power was given to a 
Midland corporation to provide Turkish baths. 
In a bill of the recent session power was sought, 
among other things, to provide apparatus for 
games and athletics, to be used presumably, but 
not necessarily, on recreation-grounds established 
by the authority. In another, power was sought 
to provide refrigerators and cold-ice stores for 
the preservation of marketable articles, and to 
sell ice. In another, it was proposed to provide 
bathing-tents. In another, tailoring was con- 
templated; saddlery in another. In several, 
power was asked for to construct and manage re- 
freshment-rooms in parks. By many corpora- 
tions the power of manufacturing as well as sup- 
plying electrical fittings was demanded, and in 
three cases efforts were made to acquire the privi- 
lege of providing entertainments and charging 
for admission.”’ 

The House of Lords, on Lord Morley’s advice, 
has refused assent to bills authorizing the manu- 
facture as well as the supply of electric and water 
fittings. 
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THE LORD-PROVOST OF GLASGOW'S RULE. 


Among the dangers attending so wide an ex- 
tension of municipal enterprise, the writer points 
out the difficulty of finding unpaid municipal 
councilors with time and ability equal to the new 
demands, and the peril of stunting individual 
enterprise. This is the position to which the 
writer leans : 

‘«We believe, then, that it behooves Parlia- 
ment to impose some carefully framed limit on 
the trading efforts of municipalities within the 
areas administered by them. It may be that 
Lord Crewe’s committee may find some sounder 
basis for fixing that limit than was suggested to 
them by the lord-provost of Glasgow. Bul, there 
is much wisdom in the definition he laid down, 
and he supported it with good sense fortified by 
long experience. He said that the municipalities 
might safely be intrusted with, but confined to, 
the supply of things which were in their nature 
suitable to a monopoly—which were articles of 
necessity, and which required control of the 
streets or portions of the public property of the 
municipality.” 

GOING BEYOND BOUNDS. 


Where the municipality extends its enterprise 
outside its own boundaries,—as where it supplies 
water or light or locomotion to its neighbors, —a 
new difficulty arises. May it make a profit out 
of its neighbors’ necessities? In the case of 
tramways, the question is becoming grave : 

‘« Glasgow is already working 13 miles outside 
the city boundary, and expects soon to be work- 
ing 34. Huddersfield obtained powers this year 
to establish spurs of its own system, extending 
in many directions into many areas. And unless 
some proper check can be established, we may 
expect ere Jong to see a large number of town 
councils in the position of a board of directors 
owning and controlling a network of tramways 
over a wide district, and comparable in difficulty 
and importance with many minor systems of rail- 
ways. . Some check—such as insistence on 
jeint management and a sharing of responsibil- 
ity by all the authorities affected—will have to 
be devised, and the higher the authority devis- 
ing it the better.” 


SIR HENRY FOWLER’S DICTUM. 


The reviewer cites another outline of suggested 
limitation : 

‘«Sir Henry Fowler, a friend of municipal 
administration if ever there was one . . . would 
limit it to such undertakings as are clearly for 
the common good and the general use of the 
whole community, and which it is for the public 
advantage to place under public control.”’ 
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But he would not allow the general user to de- 
cide what came under this definition. The re- 
viewer raises the question whether municipal 
employees should be allowed to retain their mu- 
nicipal franchise. He presses for the imposition 
by Parliament of ‘‘ wise and temperate condi- 
tions ’’ for the regulation of the whole matter. 





WHAT COMPETITION COSTS US. 


oo of the prize essays of the Cosmopolitan 
series appears in the November number 
of that magazine, under the title, ‘* What Com- 
munities Lose by the Competitive System.”’ Mr. 
Jack London, the author, assumes that man be- 
came the foremost animal because of his gregari- 
ous instinct and his consciousness of it; and he 
argues that the various forms of combination ox 
codperation, which are the evolution of this gre- 
garious instinct, must go on. Mr. London cites 
a hundred instances of the gigantic losses to the 
human community through the competitive sys- 
tem. Ten thousand acres of land under one ex- 
ecutive utilizing the most improved methods of 
plowing, sowing, and harvesting will produce, he 
says, far greater returns at less expense than can 
an equal number of acres divided into a hundred 
plots, and worked individually by a hundred men. 
The latter prevailing system causes the whole 
community to suffer a distinct pecuniary loss. 
For instance, Mr. London computes the cost 
of fences in the State of Indiana at $200,000, 000. 
‘‘Tf placed in single file at the equator, they 
would encircle the globe fourteen times.’”’ Under 
an ideal system of codperative farming these 
fences would be done away with, and the com- 
munity would gain the amount of their cost and 
the land which they render untiilable. 


IS THE ‘‘ DRUMMER” NEEDED ? 


Mr. London considers the success of the great 
department stores a striking proof of his theory. 
He carries his enmity to competition to the logi- 
cal end, and deplores the loss of human effort by 
the work—unnecessary, as he thinks—of ‘‘ drum- 
mers” and the expense of advertising. He esti- 
mates that there are 50,000 drummers, and places 
a conservative figure of $5 per day per man to 
cover their expenses and earnings. Since the 
producer must sell his wares at a profit or else go 
out of business, the consumer must pay the actual 
cost of the article—whether it be the legitimate 
cost or not—plus the per cent. increment neces- 
sary for the continued existence of the producer's 
capital. Therefore, the community, being the 
consumer, must support these 50,000 $5-a-day 
drummers ; this aggregated forms a daily loss to 
the community of $250,000, or an annual loss of 
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upwards of $100,000,000. Mr. London holds 
that these drummers are not in any sense legiti- 
mate creators of wealth, and that the cost they 
add to the articles they sell is an unnecessary one. 
He goes on to point out analogous losses in house- 
hold economics in the larger affairs of trade and 
commerce, causing the trade and commercial 
crises, and even in the esthetic side of human 
life. At present, he says, the artist exerts him- 
self before a pitiably small audience. The gen- 
eral public has not time, in the fierce rush of com- 
petition, to pay attention to esthetic matters ; 
and, so long as society flourishes by the antago- 
nism of its communities, Mr. London thinks that 
art in its full, broad scope will have neither place 
nor significance. <‘‘The artist will not receive 
justice for his travail, nor the people compensa- 
tion for their labor in the common drudgery of 
life. 

‘¢ Variety is the essence of progress ; its mani- 
festation is the manifestation of individuality. 
Man advanced to his dominant position among 
the vertebrates because his ‘apelike and probably 
arboreal ancestors’ possessed variety to an unusual 
degree. And in turn, the races of man possess- 
ing the greatest variability advanced to the center 
of the world-stage, while those possessing the 
least retreated to the background or to oblivion.’ 





THE UPSHOT OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


ROFESSOR PATRICK GEDDES, in the 
Contemporary Review, attempts a tremen- 
dous feat. The Paris Exposition is the epitome 
of the modern world; Mr. Geddes sets himself 
to epitomize this epitome in fifteen pages. We 
dare not venture on a third epitome—to extract, 
as it were, the cube root of this latest world- 
show. 


THE GERM OF AN INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


We may, however, select two instances, with 
which he concludes, of its contribution to general 
progress. He says: 

«A year ago, at the Dover and Boulogne 
meetings of the British and French associations, 
the long talked of International Association for 
the Advancement of Science . began to take 
form in large general committees, which soon 
became definitely constituted in London and 
Paris, and thence extended to America, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and later to Russia and Germany— 
in all countries with encouragingly large uni- 
versity and public support. Hospitably received 
by the exposition authorities, and headed by the 
leaders of French education, this first assembly 
of the association has continued throughout the 
summer, in its four languages, the work of 





interpretation and guidance to the exposition in 
many of its departments. Even in these days of 
university extension it was something that the 
venerable rector of the Sorbonne should take his 
turn among younger teachers. Here, then, has 
been in actual operation in the exposition, through- 
out the greater part of its duration, a living 
germ, at least, of an international university— 
university in the antique sense, open to all who 
gladly learn and teach. Besides this interpreta- 
tive function, beginnings have been made towards 
the record and the diffusion of some of the best 
features of the exposition, and the bringing of its 
manifold results, and its perhaps even richer 
suggestiveness, to bear upon the many points 
where these may be of use, here in education, 
there in science or art. As the links which are 
thus becoming established among the members 
of so many congresses and professions, of so 
many universities in all parts of the world, of so 
many regional scientific societies, develop into a 
network, new possibilities become apparent; and 
these, like the exposition itself, both as regards 
special advance and general culture. At the com- 
ing international exposition of Glasgow, which 
will open with next summer, the interpretative 
and critical functions will be easier, and the con- 
structive ones more possible ;—as regards future 
exhibitions, of course, increasingly so.” 


A MILLIONFOLD WITNESS TO INTERNATIONAL AMITY. 


Most important of all,—‘‘ the essential matter,”’ 
in short,—Mr. Geddes’‘takes to be ‘‘the general ' 
tone and temper of the exposition.” He says ; 

‘¢That this, by far the vastest and the most 
representative gathering of men and of things, 
of all kindreds, kingdoms, nations, and lan- 
guages, in the entire course of history, should 
have come and gone almost without accident, 
without disorder, without any evil fairy at the 
feast, is much; that it should have brought 
together some representation of well-nigh all the 
forces of material, intellectual, and even moral 
progress, is more ; that it should have so multi- 
plied personal relations, so strengthened general 
good-feeling and international amity, is most of 
all. That France and Germany, for central in- 
stance, should have had more amicable relations 
of every kind during the past six months than in 
the whole previous generation, is itself no small 
result—itself, in the opinion of many best quali- 
fied to judge on both sides of the Vosges and 
Rhine, worth all the trouble and cost of making 
the exposition. It is much that there should 
be henceforth in our generation these millionfold 
witnesses to the essential and organic unity, 
the true internationalism, of civilization and 
progress.” 


























































LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE BUILDING OF OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


N the December World's Work is described 

‘«The Building of a Great Capital,” in 

honor of the celebration, in December, of the 
Centennial of Washington City. 


THE SITE SELECTED BY WASHINGTON. 


‘The site of the present city, covering the 
lower portion of the district, was selected by 
Washington in January, 1791; but it had been 
admired by him many years before. When 
a boy, he saw it while riding the country on 
horseback, and he spoke of it when as a young 
man he camped with Braddock on the hill 
where the Naval Observatory now stands. 

‘¢ Washington, always more of a merchant 
and engineer than artist, had thoughts of a 
great commercial city there, with the navigable 
Potomac reaching to the sea to help it in the 
race for supremacy ; and it was with more than 
his usual zeal and hopefulness that, in the early 
spring of 1791, Washington set about planning 
the future seat of government. The private 
owners of the land proved a source of vexation 
and of some delay. Many of these were the de- 
scendants of a little band of Scotch and Irish 
who had seit:o? on the land a hundred years 
before, and had inierited from their fathers 
ability to drive a hard bargain. 


OLD DAVID BURNS AND HIS FARM. 


‘¢ Aged David Burns, a justice of the peace 
and a tobacco planter in a small way, proved the 
most stubborn and greedy of all. Even Washing- 
ton was at first unable to do anything with ‘ ob- 
stinate Mr. Burns,*’ who did not want a capital at 
his front door, and did not care whether or not 
the seat of government came to the banks of the 
Potomac. Washington argued with him for 
several days, explaining to him the advantages he 
was resisting ; to all which, so the tradition runs, 
Burns made reply : 

‘¢¢T suppose you think people here are going 
to take every grist that comes from you as pure 
grain; but what would you have been if you had 
not married the widow Custis ?’ 

‘¢ Burns at last capitulated, and transferred his 
600 acres, which he did not wish to see spoiled 
for a good farm to make a poor capital, on the 
same terms that had been made with the other 
owners of the site—the government to have one 
lot and the original owner one lot alternately, the 
latter being also paid $125 per acre for such part 
of his land as might be taken for public use. 
Burns stipulated that the modest house in which 
he lived should not be interfered with in the lay- 
ing out of the city ; and since this condition was 
agreed to by Washington, Burns’ cottage stood 
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until a few years ago, one of the historical curi- 
osities of the capital.”’ 


THE DESIGNER OF THE CITY. 


Washington chose Maj. Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant to lay out the plan. This skillful French 
military engineer, who had come to America in 
1777, had the foresight to design a city on lines 
which would not be inadequate for the capital of 
an immense nation. The rather provincial taste 
of the American public men forced L’Enfant to 
lay the city out in squares, even Jefferson insist- 
ing on this unpleasantly rectangularscheme. But 
the engineer put in so many avenues running at 
acute angles that the monotonous effect was 
happily destroyed, and ‘‘the opportunity pre- 
sented of making the capital the magnificent city 
it has since become.” 


THE DESIGNS FOR THE CAPITOL. 


‘¢For the Capitol, sixteen designs were sub- 
mitted by as many architects ; but all, after care- 
ful examination, were counted unworthy of seri- 
ous consideration. Soon, however, Stephen L. 
Hallett, a French architect residing in New York, 
sent to the commissioners a sketch of a design 
which met with favor, and he was invited to per- 
fect it. Hallett had not completed his labors when 
Dr. William Thornton, an Englishman who had 
lately taken up his residence in America, sub- 
mitted a design to Washington and Jefferson 
which so pleased them that the President re- 
quested its adoption ; suggesting that, as Thorn- 
ton had no practical knowledge of architecture, 
the execution of his design be intrusted to Hallett. 

‘¢ Thornton’s design thereupon was accepted by 
the commissioners, and Hallett was appointed 
supervising architect, with a salary of $400 per 
year. The corner-stone of what was to be the 
north wing of the Capitol was laid on September 
18, 1792, when Washington delivered an oration 
and the Grand Master of the Maryland Free 
Masons an appropriate address. ‘After the cere- 
mony,’ to quote a contemporary account of the 
affair, ‘the assemblage retired to an extensive 
booth, where they enjoyed a barbecue feast.’ 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL IN 1799. 


‘¢When Washington last beheld the city 
which bears his name, shortly before his death, 
in 1799, it was a straggling settlement in the 
woods, almost wholly devoid of streets, with 
thirty or forty residences,—most of these small 
and uncomfortable,—and an unfinished capitol 
and President’s house. Indeed, Washington 
long remained a sparsely built, unsightly city 
and a comfortless place of residence. For more 
than a generation its growth in population was 
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iess than six hundred a year—a rate of increase 
that would now put to shame almost any village 
in the land; and so late as 1840 De Bacourt, the 
French minister, could write that Washington 
was ‘neither a city, nor a village, nor the coun- 
try,’ but ‘a building-yard placed in a desolate 
spot, wherein living is unbearable.’ 

‘¢ All this was changed by the struggle for 
the Union, which doubled the. population of 
Washington and brought in freedom and North- 
ern enterprise; but, more important still, by a 
thousand moving and glorious associations, en- 
deared the capital to the people of the whole 
country. Then came its remaking by Shepherd: 
and his associates. Now it is a truly imperial 
city, and the judgment of Washington and the 
genius of L’Enfant have been vindicated.” 


THE SOURCES OF THE JORDAN RIVER. 
age the Biblical World for November, the Rev. 

Dr. J. L. Leeper thus describes the region 
in which the Jordan River takes its rise : 

‘¢Qur winding path led through a forest of 
oaks, over mossy, parklike verdure, and present- 
ly by rippling waters and over humming runlets 
underground. Soon rills became rivulets, and 
rivulets rushing torrents, spanned by bridges, 
broken by cascades, overhung by blooming olean- 
ders and tall poplars, skirted by ruins, ancient 
and modern—the huts of 
the present and the palaces 
and castles of former gen- 
erations suggesting a ‘ Sy- 
rian Tivoli.’ This was 
Banias, the easternmost 
source of the Jordan Riv- 
er. It is just beyond the 
limits of Holy Ground, be- 
ing about an hour from 
Tell-el-Kadi. For beauty 
of situation it is not equaled 
in Palestine, and for a 
tangled web of associations 
it is scarcely equaled in 
history, having been in 
turn sacred alike to Baal- 
ite, Jew, Greek, Roman, 
and Moslem.” 


THE ROCKS AT BANIAS. 


‘The head of all is a 
limestone cliff, 80 feet in 
height, discolored by the 
iron water which seeps 
“throughit. In the face of 
the cliff is a deep cavern, 
to the right of which are 
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carved niches, the remnants of a rock-cut temple, 
which, though now empty, speak of images and 
idol worship. Over one is the inscription, ‘ Pant 
TE KAI Numpuas,” dedicating the sanctuary to 
Pan and the nymphs. One recess is adorned 
with an arched and fluted roof, while several 
tablets with mutilated inscriptions appear in an- 
other. ‘To the left (the right in the illustration) 
of the cavern and on the summit of the cliff is a 
Mohammedan shrine to the mysterious saint 
Sheikh Khudr, or St. George, which stands, it 
is claimed, over the substructure of the white- 
marbled temple which Herod the Great erected 
to the memory of Augustus. 

‘¢At the base of the cliff is a huge mass of 
débris, formed by masses of fallen rock, and 
doubtless also of portions of these temples, 
which excavation will alone reveal. ‘The cave is 
still there, and was well filled with water. The 
stream may once have flowed directly from the 
cavern, but now it percolates through the débris a 
copious flood of sparkling water, and gathers ina 
reservoir below, reminding one of the river Rhone 
flowing out from under the glacier by that name.” 

In the vicintty are to be found many traces of 
former grandeur—fragments of sculpture, broken 
columns, and even native huts in part constructed 
out of the masonry of antiquity. As Dr. Leeper 
says, this spot has been a quarry for sixty genera- 
tions. 
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AFRICA AS A GAME-PRESERVE. 


N the National Geographic Magazine for No- 
vember, Mr. John B. Torbert writes briefly 

on ‘‘ Africa, the Largest Game-Preserve in the 
World.” I[t will be news to many of our read- 
ers, perhaps, that on May 19 of the present year 
a convention was signed in London by the diplo- 
matic representatives of Great Britain, Germany, 
Spain, Belgium, France, Italy, and Portugal 
for the protection of the wild animals, birds, and 
fishes of Africa. This convention, after ratifica- 
tion by the several powers, is to remain in force 
fifteen years. The European nations having 
colonial possessions in Africa have thus formed 
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THE AFRICAN GAME-PRESERVE AS FIXED BY TREATY. 


(The shaded portion of the map shows the area over which 
the provisions of the convention of May 19 apply.) 


themselves, as Mr. Torbert puts it, into a power- 
ful game-protective association, with jurisdiction 
over the most extensive game-preserve in the 
world. 


HOW THE ANIMALS ARE PROTECTED. 


‘¢The area over which the provisions of the 
convention are to apply includes all that portion 
of the Dark Continent extending from the 
twentieth parallel of north latitude to the southern 
line of the German possessions in southwestern 
Africa, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the In- 
dian Ocean and the Red Sea. Under the. terms 
of the convention, the hunting and destruction 
of vultures, secretary-birds, owls, giraffes, go- 
rillas, chimpanzees, mountain zebras, wild asses, 


white-tailed gnus, elands, and the little Liberian 
hippopotamus is prohibited. The young of cer- 
tain animals, including the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, zebra, antelope, gazelle, ibex, and 
chevrotain are protected, and also the same 
species when accompanied by their young. Par- 
ticular emphasis is laid on the protection of 
young elephants, and all elephants’ tusks weigh- 
ing less than twenty pounds are to be confiscated 
by the government if the animal was killed after 
the convention went into effect. The eggs of 
the ostrich, among those of a large number of 
other birds, are to be protected ; but those of 
the crocodile and of poisonous snakes and pythons 
are to be destroyed. A.limited number of lions, 
leopards, hyenas, otters, baboons, and other 
harmful monkeys, large birds of prey, crocodiles, 
poisonous snakes, and pythons may be killed. 

‘«The method of taking or killing game is 
regulated to the extent that the use of nets and 
pitfalls is forbidden, and dynamite and other 
explosives must not be used for taking fish. 
Only persons holding licenses issued by the local 
governments are allowed to hunt wild animals 
within the protective zone, and these are revo- 
cable where the provisions of the convention 
are in any way violated. 

‘¢ Another provision of the convention is that 
the contracting parties shall, as far as possible 
in their respective territories, encourage the do- 
mestication of zebras, elephants, and ostriches.”’ 





LIFE AROUND THE POLES, 


DASTRE contributes to the first October 

* number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 

one of his informing articles on life and all things 

living in the vast regions which surround both 
the North and South poles. 


THE GREAT ANTARCTIC GLACIER. 


To M. Dastre’s mind, the principal interest of 
arctic and antarctic exploration is not the solving 
of certain scientific problems so much as the 
study of the animal and vegetable life of the 
polar zones. In both polar regions there are 
four different variations of the landscape—the 
main ice-floe, the inland seas, the mainland, and 
the ocean. In these four spheres is abundant 
room for the habitation of animals and plants. 
Of the two polar regions, the antarctic is the most 
simple ; it is an immense expanse, perpetually 
frozen, of which the center is occupied by a vast 
continent, and the circumference is girdled with 
ice which forms the ice-floe. The main continent 
is covered with a mantle of snow, which drifts 
round the rocky summits and smooths the sharp 
angles of the configuration of the soil. The 
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spectacle is that of a colossal glacier which dis- 
gorges itself into the sea or on the ice-floe. 


REMARKABLE FAUNA AND FLORA. 


If this view of the antarctic continent is cor- 
rect, the wonder is that any animal or vegetable 
life should be maintained in so uninhabitable a 
region. Asa matter of fact, however, the ice- 
floe, at any rate, presents remarkable fauna and 
flora. The geographical conditions of the arctic 
zone are quite different from those of the ant- 
arctic ; it is regarded as certain that a deep sea 
occupies the center. A characteristic of the 
arctic is the continuity of the ice-floe with the 
lands which are not always frozen over ; this is a 
matter of great importance from the point of 
view of the distribution of animals and plants. 
The ice-floe is a very poor substitute for the 
solid earth; it is continually breaking up into 
crevasses, grinding itself into chasms, and re- 
uniting, apparently capriciously, but really in 
obedience to the forces of winds and submarine 
currents. It follows that the ice-floe can only 
furnish a very precarious habitation for terres- 
trial animals, and its fauna is therefore practi- 
cally a marine one. It is the principal glory of 
Nansen to have realized the supremely important 
fact that the ice floe moves in obedience to 
definite laws, and that its direction can be pretty 
accurately foretold. 


A FLOATING PRAIRIE. 


But it is time to pass on to the animals. Cu- 
riously enough, the ice-floe in the polar regions 
rests upon a relatively warm sea, the waters of 
which are favorable to various forms of subma- 
rine life. The depths of the arctic sea are actually 
a little warmer if anything than those of the 
oceans farther south. Even under the ice may 
be found a kind of green moss which exhibits 
the elementary vegetable life related to the most 
simple kinds of seaweed. Under the microscope 
the tiny atoms which make up the whole layer 
reveal the most beautiful cells and granulations. 
Light, which is an almost essential condition of 
vegetable existence, is obtained in summer when 
the impenetrable layers of frozen snow formed 
during the winter disappear. Thanks to this 
curious kind of moss, the ice-floe, in place of a 
horrible desert, becomes an immense floating 
prairie, on which a prodigious quantity of little 
animals find nourishment; these creatures in- 
clude jelly-fish, mollusks, and crustacea, which, 
in their turn, furnish food to animals of greater 
size, such as members of the seal tribe, whales, 
and various birds. We thus have a chain of 


organized life depending uitimately upon millions 
of tiny points’ of albuminous seaweed. 
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THE MODERN FORTUNE-TELLER. 


JULES BOIS, well known as a writer on 

¢ witchcraft, satanism, and kindred sub- 
jects, contributes to the first September number 
of the Nouvelle Revue a striking article on for. 
tune-telling. He gives a rapid sketch of the 
greatest living fortune-teller—the remarkable 
woman who, under the name of Madame de 
Thébes, exercises her art in modern Paris. ‘‘Do 
not laugh,” she once said.to an interviewer; ‘I 
touch the bedrock of human sorrow. Eight out 
of ten married women who consult me would 
fain be widows, and all about me the death of 
others is longed for, if not actually sought.” 
Madame de Thébes is a palmist; most of her 
rivals tell fortunes by cards, and from time im- 
memorial Paris has veen the center of somnam- 
bulism. The most famous ‘‘somnambule” of 
this century was Madame Auffinger ; and M. Bois © 
declares that on innumerable occasions she not. 
only foretold the future, but gave the date on 


which notorious criminals and murderers would 


be brought to justice. 

As to the great Frenchmen who frequently 
consulted fortune-tellers, the writer gives a long 
list, from Napoleon I. to Balzac, Hugo, Dumas, 
and Napoleon Iil. ‘here is in the French code 
an act specially forbidding the fortune-teller to 
practise his or her art ; but the law is rarely, if 
ever, put in motion, and every Paris paper, in- 
cluding the /%garo, publishes the attractive ad- 
vertisements of these ‘dealers in hope ;”’ and, 
what is more, French men and women, belong- 
ing to every class of society, consult regularly 
palmists, sorcerers, somnambulas, and tellers of 
cards, The late General Boulanger was a firm 
believer in occultism, and none of those who 
knew him can doubt that his pitiful end was 
partly brought about by the fact that he had 
clearly marked in his hand the ‘ suicide’s line ”— 
a fact of which he unfortunately became aware 
early in his career. President Carnot was also. 
told by a fortune-teller that he would be assassi- 
nated, and so was the late President Faure, 
about whose death so many stories are current. 





THE OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE. 


Fe entertaining account of undergraduate life 
at Oxford appears in the October number 
of the National Review. It seems that even in 
that conservative university atmosphere there is 
evidence of change within the past half-century. 
‘« Fifty years ago rich men, or at any rate, 
men with a competence, had almost a monopoly 
of the ’Varsity ; nowadays the docr has been 
opened to many needy students, and it would 
hardly be too much to say that the majority of 
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"Varsity men are very far from being well off. 
This great change in the social composition of 
the universities has had its effect on the unwrit- 
ten law. 

‘¢One of the best features of Oxford is this, 
that a man’s parentage is never discussed or in- 
quired into. It is taken for granted that he is a 
gentleman, whatever his appearance may be, 
unless he proves himself to be the contrary. 
This is, of course, only a general rule, to which 
there are exceptions. Sometimes we may near 
@ man express contempt for his neighbor because 
he is a nobody, and complain that the university 
is open to ‘all sorts of bounders’ nowadays. 
Such men are, happily, rare; in general, patri- 
cian and plebeian live on terms of amity with 
one another, and meet on terms of equality with 
one another to their common advantage.” 


THE TROUBLES OF THE FRESHMAN. 


The unwritten law of the university includes 
an appalling series of rules respecting conduct 
and dress, as ‘‘ Mr. Verdant Green”’ learned to 
his cost. The undergraduate of to-day has quite 
as many details of etiquette to master. 

‘¢A common mistake of freshmen, and one 
which never fails to arouse the laughter of the 
onlookers, is to go for a walk in cap and gown. 
The guileless youth in his first term has a vague 
idea that he is always liable to be proctorized if 
he appears without his academicals, and he con- 
sequently sets forth for a constitutional, a square 
mortar-board adorning his head, and_ thirty 
inches of black alpaca dangling gracefully from 
his shoulders. Occasionally one may see a 
wretched man on the top of Headington Hill, in 
cap and gown, the cynosare of every eye; even 
the dirty little ragamuffin of the Oxford streets 
has wit enough to see the jest, and points gibes 
at the unfortunate victim. 

‘«To carry a stick while in cap and gown is 
universally barred. This rule is, perhaps, a cor- 
relative of the last. 

‘¢It is probably the cap and gown which give 
most trouble to the freshman. He has been 
known to go down to the river in them, and has 
sat ina tub all the afternoon, gravely wonder- 
ing what every one was laughing at. 

‘The undergraduate is a hardy and cleanly 
animal ; whatever he may have been at school, 
at Oxford he is the champion of soap and cold 
water—hence one of his unwritten laws. Every 
One is supposed to have a cold bath every morn- 
ing. This is a law to which every one con- 
forms—at least outwardly. If one does not, the 
college may perhaps treat him to a cold bath in 
the college fountain, or duck-pond, if it pos- 
sesses one, some cold winter’s night on the 
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break-up of a wine-party. The addition to the 
matutinal tub of hot water from a kettie is 
looked upon with suspicion, as a practice derog- 
atory to the dignity of undergraduates. Hence, 
almost every one prefers to bathe in cold water, 
even in winter. In secret, doubtless, many put 
in so much hot water and so little cold that the 
cold is swamped; but this must be done by 
stealth.” 


UNDERGRADUATE IDEALS. 


Of the ideals of the undergraduate, Mr. Brod- 
rick says: ‘‘It is certainly true that very few 
undergraduates have any very clearly defined 
ideals. The average young Oxonian is quite 
content to live on quietly at Oxford ; with good 
plain food, plenty of exercise, and sufficient read- 
ing to give him an appetite for amusing himself, 
he is perfectly happy. Oxford is such an ab- 
sorbing place that ii the undergraduate is fond of 
idealizing, he will probably connect his ideal with 
alma mater. He thinks there is no place in the 
world like Oxford, no life like’Varsity life. He 
idealizes the Oxford Theater, the Union, or, 
maybe, one of the more or less exclusive under- 
graduate clubs, the Oxford cabs, the country 
round Oxford. The one thing that he grumbles 
at is the dinner in hall; all else, except, perhaps, 
the proctorial system, is perfection. If he has 
any thought beyond his ’Varsity career, he 
dreams of a snug little place under the govern- 
ment, an office where the clerks—like the foun- 
tains in Trafalgar Square—play frora ten to four. 
A charming littie wife, perhaps, as well, who will 
permit smoking in the drawing-room ; but as a 
rule he is content to let his thoughts play freely 
over Oxford, and resigns himself, with what grace 
he may, to reading enough to get through the 
necessary examinations, spending his leisure joy- 
ously.” 


A SUCCESSOR TO POE AND LANIER. 


I N that excellent quarterly, Poet- Lore, of Boston, 

Miss Helena Knorr reviews the work of the 
young American poet, Richard Hovey, whose un- 
timely death has cut short a career of unusual 
promise. Like Poe and Lanier, his acknowl- 
edged masters, Hovey left his work uncompleted, 
and, as Miss Knorr shows, the three poets had 
much in common. 

‘« They had the most exalted view of the office 
of the poet as a bringer of light. They believed 
in the divine mission of poetry to ennoble the life 
of man. Moreover, they were artists in verse as 
well as singers—searching for new effects in 
sound and rhythm, craftsmen tirelessly experi- 
menting upon new forms. The technique of 
verse was a serious business to them. They held 








poetry to be an art amenable to fundamental 
laws ; theorized on it, and practised it diligently 
to that end. They made poetry their chief con- 
cern. ‘The younger learned from the elder, and 
carried on the work of the predecessor to further 
perfection. 


A COMPARISON OF POETIC GIFTS. 


‘¢ Yet with all these formal resemblances there 
are decided points of difference that mark off 
Hovey’s work from that of the two elder singers. 
Poe left a body of verse, small in volume, but of 
a texture so fine and faultless, of a music so 
haunting, as to place him, in the opinion of many, 
at the head of our poets. More than any one of 
them he is distinctly a poet,—a maker of beauti- 
ful verse,—and nothing else. Life touches him 
little. His range is narrow, and remote from 
earthly interests. Even had he lived longer and 
produced more verse, it is doubtful if he could 
have written poems with warm, red, human blood 
pulsing through them. He limited himself to 
the creation of mere beauty. Lanier, like Poe, 
an artist in verse, was also a musician; haunted 
by elfin music, and vainly striving to bind the 
elusive melodies into rhyme. A worshiper of the 
beautiful ; a lofty spirit standing awestruck be- 
fore the holiness of beauty. His genius was es- 
sentially lyric, with perhaps a leaning toward the 
epic. He would have given us, as best fruit of 
his endeavors, more splendid ‘Hymns of the 
Marshes.’ His work, less clearly articulated, is 
also more incomplete than Poe's ; it may not be 
too hazardous to say that, like Poe, he gave us of 
the best he had, and that he would have pro- 
ceeded along the lines on which he had begun. 
Richard Hovey not only left a larger body of 
verse than either of these two, but his range was 
also much wider, including both the lyric and the 
dramatic, and passing from the tinsel of ‘ Barney 
McGee’ to the rapturous exaltation of Taliesin’s 
‘Hymn of Joy.’ We find in the lyrics not only 
Poe’s passion for beauty and his delight in mere 
verbal ingenuity, together with Lanier’s nature 
worship, but the note of human passion, absent 
in Poe and held in abeyance in Lanier, is dis- 
tinctly struck in Hovey’s dramas.” 


THE VERDICT OF CRITICISM. 


After a critical analysis of Hovey’s poems and 
dramas, Miss Knorr concludes : 

‘¢ What Richard Hovey would have done, had 
the full measure of a man’s years been granted 
him, we do not know. What he intended to do 
does not concern us here. A man’s intentions 
never count for much except to his intimate 
friends. Promissory notes are not a bid for im- 
mortality. But this we can say, even now, that 
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tichard Hovey was one of the most richly en- 
dowed poetic personalities this country has yet 
produced, combining lyric fervor with the dra- 
matic instinct to a degree not found in any other 
of our poets, and adding to these the scholar’s 
equipment with the artist’s sense of form. The 
future smiled fair upon him. He gave to the 
world one fine drama and one splendid poem. 
Then he was called off, leaving his chief work a 
fragment. He must be named with poets like 
Lanier, whose work is incomplete, whose promise 
was greater than their achievement, and whose 
untimely loss American literature will mourn for 
many a day to come.” 


THE PROCESS OF INFECTION. 


i? his article on ‘‘ Infection,” in the Central- 

blatt fir Bakteriologie for August 22, Dr. 
Alexis Radzievsky describes the way in which 
microscopic organisms produce disease and death. 
For the past fifty years bacteria have been kept 
very prominently before the public. Since their 
discovery the germ theory of disease has been 
developed, giving us a rational working basis for 
the prevention and cure of germ diseases ; the 
antiseptic treatment of wounds has made a radical 
change in surgery, while the application of the 
same principles along lines of less vital importance 
has demonstrated much that is of interest as well 
as profit. The various flavors of wines are due 
to certain kinds of bacteria ; butter, good or bad, 
owes its flavor to the bacteria that pervade it, and 
different kinds of cheeses may be made as de- 
sired by inoculating them with the right bac- 
teria. 

These organisms are so small that it is fre- 
quently necessary to study them by means of 
lenses magnifying 1,200 diameters. They live 
every where—floating about in the air, mingled 
with the dust that blows in the streets, in water, 
in milk, and in the earth. They are always 
ready to take advantage of favorable circum- 
stances for growth, and their growth may mean 
death to the organism invaded. The chief 
sources of invasion are the mouth, the skin, and 
the lungs. 

The question may be asked, Why do we not 
all die? Because skin or lung that is perfectly 
whole and healthy is bacteria-proof. Cuts and 
bruises, or any unhealthy tissues, are favorable 
for the invasion of bacteria. Sunshine and 
oxygen are antagonistic to them. 

Under the term infection are brought together 
all the changes that are induced in animal organ- 
isms by microbes. It is believed that the most 
important changes depend upon the action of 
specific poisons in the infected animals. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MICROBES, 


Having once gained entrance to the body, 
these organisms grow rapidly and divide, so that 
enormous numbers are formed ; while, as a re- 
sult of their natural life processes, various mat- 
ters are thrown off which act upon us as poisons. 
The life history of the microbe is short, and they 
soon begin to die in constantly increasing num- 
bers. We have to consider, then, three ways 
in which microbes produce the effects of disease : 
first, by invading the tissues in large numbers 
and feeding upon them; second, by throwing 
out poisonous matter ; and, third, by the decom- 
position of their dead bodies. It is thought that 
the cholera-germ is fatal because it dies between 
the cells that form the lining tissue of the intes- 
tines, through contact with the living tissue, or 
through the action of normal blood-serum which 
is intensely antagonistic to bacteria. This action 
is so intense that, even after death from cholera, 
the peritoneal fluids have still been found to be 
sterile. 

The animal organism reacts in defense of 1t- 
self, and under the influence of the infecting 
microbes bactericidal substances are formed in the 
tissues, which gradually become stronger, as well 
as increase in quantity, and become diffused 
through the whole system, where they resist the 
attacks of the microbes, so that the mere presence 
of the microbes calls an opposing force into ac- 
tion. Dead microbes, which are found in quan- 
tities at certain stages of these diseases, are de- 
stroyed by the action of the normal fluids of the 
body. But in case the microbes overcome the 
natural resistance offered, they will ultimately die 
from the effects of the substances which they 
themselves excrete, and in that case the chances 
of recovery will depend upon the endurance of 
the individual infected. 


NEURASTHENIA IN STATESMEN. 


fie infelicities of political life have been 

used more for pointing morals than adorn- 
ing tales. They lack the decorative quality. 
Now comes Dr. Calatraveiio, a hygienic moralist, 
and tells us, in Revista Contempordnea (Madrid, 
September 30), that political life is especially 
subject to neurasthenia. The statesman or poli- 
tician who, after some years of political activity, 
has not suffered from the encroachments of this 
insidious disease Dr. Calatravefio regards as a 
rare exception. 

‘«There is, in Spanish society,’ says the 
learned doctor, ‘‘a type suc gener’s, with char- 
acteristics perfectly marked, with a personality 
and physiognomy of its own, that offers symp- 


toms so well defined for its recognition that it 
cannot be confounded with any other. This 
type is the politician.” 

Dr. Calatravefio (let us remember) is writing 
of Spain and Spaniards. <‘‘And one of the in- 
firmities,”” he says, ‘‘ that torment the life of this 
type of people is, without any sort of doubt, neu- 
rasthenia.”’ 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN IN POLITICS. 


Of course, the cause of the affection is to be 
found in the nervous strain to which politicians 
as a class are constantly subject—the feverish 
hopes and expectations, the biting disappoint- 
ments, the sense of being never wholly at ease. 
All these excitements and irritations produce 
‘¢constant hyperemia, which finally converts 
these unfortunate beings into neurasthenics, pre- 
disposing them to cerebral congestion. . . . In 
the measure that the politician advances in his 
career he offers to us more distinct characteristics 
of neurasthenia. Look at the minister who has 
hardly a moment at his disposal. Without 
quiet meals, without restoring sleep, always on 
the go, at all hours the object of the bitterest 
criticisms ; . . . maltreated, at times unjustly, 
by the press; mortified by caricature; separated 
from the caresses of his family ; alienated from 
his best friends,—he lives isolated from the world 
in the midst of the throng that surrounds him ; 
hated, in spite of their false protests, by his flat- 
terers, who are the first to disparage him ; and 
in this cruel and envenomed existence passes his 
days, always fearing to lose power, always dis- 
quieted by the threat of revolt, at every hour 
tortured by anxieties, ingrates, and enemies.”’ 

A situation, certainly, that is not favorable to 
good health—physical, mental, or moral. Three 
symptoms are mentioned by our moralist as con- 
spicuously noticeable in subjects of this class : 

1. The delirium of greatness—that is to say, a 
disturbance of the judgment, in which the patient 
thinks he is fit for anything if it is great enough, 
and is ready and eager to take any portfolio of 
state, though he has had no experience or train- 
ing to qualify him for the post. 

2. Failure of will-power—especially of courage. 
It is a strange association, but the lives of many 
public men have demonstrated the fact that 
bloated conceit and poverty of will are constantly 
hugging each other in public life. 

3. Volubility everybody recognizes—at least, 
in the United States. And it seems that this 
symptom of cerebral degeneration is not peculiar 
to Americans, Even people of such grave dig- 
nity as Spaniards of the upper class are subject to 
the infirmity when they are victims of neuras- 
thenia. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1900. 


a article on ‘*The American Presidential 

Election” is contributed to the Contem- 
vorary Review for November by Dr. Albert 
Shaw. Writing on the eve of the election, Dr. 
Shaw characterizes the campaign of 1900 as the 
most quiet and apathetic campaign that the coun- 
try has had for at least half a century. By way 
of explanation of this fact, he says: 

‘‘Taking the country at large, party feeling 
has not run high in the past four years. There 
are actually no fundamental questions before the 
American people that are worthy to divide them 
sharply into two hostile political camps. There 
is, however, a highly organized business of poli- 
tics which keeps the machinery of the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties in working condition 
irrespective of living questions and issues. It 
simply happens that there are two vast clans of 
politicians contendiug with one another through- 
out the country for elective and appointive 
offices, and the control of governmental work in 
a million school districts and road districts; a 
hundred thousand villages, towns, and townships, 
all carrying on local self-government on the 
party plan; some thousands of counties ; half a 
hundred elaborately governed States or common- 
wealths ; and, finally, the nation itself, with its 
scores of thousands of postmasterships and other 
appointive positions that are stiil used as the 
spoils of party victory. Most of these politicians 
are sincerely loyal to the party name, just as one 
man may be a tenacious Baptist without having 
the slightest reason for not being, like his neigh- 
bor, a tenacious Methodist, except that he was 
born into a Baptist instead of a Methodist family. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF PARTY ORGANIZATION. 


‘¢ Nobody can understand American politics 
at the present time who fails to perceive that 
party lines do not represent fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion about public affairs, and that 
party organization owes its unimpaired vigor 
more than anything else to the fact that there 
are so many professional politicians who have a 
direct interest in controlling nominations and 
managing elections. The election laws in most 
of the States are so shaped as to favor these per- 
manent leagues of professional politicians as 
against the independent citizen, whose concern in 
politics is only for the public welfare. It is 
made so difficult for such citizens to act effect- 
ively on their own behalf that they are almost 
always obliged, as a practical expedient, to vote 
for the candidates of one clan of politicians or 
else for the candidates of the other, merely seek- 
ing the lesser of evils. If it were not for the 
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politicians and their perfunctory activities, old 
party lines would have disappeared as meaning- 
less, and we should have witnessed this year either 
a realignment upon fresh issues, or else one of 
those so-called ‘eras of guod feeling,’ or acquies- 
cence, which have once or twice been witnessed 
in American politics, by virtue of which a Presi- 
dent has been accorded a second term with some- 
thing like unanimous consent. Such moments 
of acquiescence are, of course, transitional ; and 
they are naturally followed by divisions of opin- 
ion upon some fresh question of more or less 
consequence. Mr. McKinley’s administration has 
been exceptionally free from party bias, on the 
one hand, and almost free from bitter partisan 
assault on the other. I do not refer, of course, 
to the hostile criticisms of individual men or 
newspapers, or to smali though highly articulate 
coteries, like the Anti-Imperialistic League. It 
is rather to the general tone of public opinion 
and the general attitude of the members of the 
Democratic opposition in the two houses of 
Congress that I refer. Certainly no President 
in the memory of our own generation has been 
so free from personal attack or so widely known. 


ACQUIESCENCE IN THE RESULT. 


‘«It has been evident, through the four or five 
long months of the electoral campaign, that in 
reality the entire country was ready to acquiesce 
very cheerfully, and with a great sense of com- 
fort and security, in the reélection of Mr. Me- 
Kinley. Many men formerly known as leading 
Democrats have been supporting him openly ; 
and a still greater number, while abstaining from 
an active part in the campaign, have allowed it 
to be known or inferred that they were privately 
favorable to Mr. McKinley’s reélection. It was 
generally believed that a second term of Mr. 
McKinley’s administration would be still more 
free than the first from conscious and intentional 
partisanship, and that its object would be to lay 
most substantial foundations for another century 
of American progress.” 


THE GREAT FINANCIER, J. PIERPONT 
MORGAN. 


il the December Munsey’s, Mr. John Paul Bo- 

cock has a brief but interesting article on 
‘¢ America’s Foremost Financier,’ Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. Mr. Bocock describes the head 
of the banking firm of J. Pierpont Morgan & 
Co., the greatest power in Wall Street, as a man 
distinguished not only for his large charity, but 
for his even more unusual modesty, or hatred of 
notoriety—whatever it is that makes him insist. 
on the anonymity of his great gifts. Although 
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MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


he has given away some $5,000,000, not a single 
institution which has benefited by his generosity 
bears his name. 

His abhorrence of notoriety is one of the 
strong factors in his personal equation. Others 
are his imperious will, his acuteness of thought, 
and his brevity of speech. Another. powerful 
factor is his physique. Six feet in height, with 
the shoulders and chest of an athlete, he is, with 
all his two hundred and more pounds weight, so 
quick in his movements as to force upon all be- 
holders the conclusion that here indeed is a man 
both intellectually and physically in touch with 
the foremost forces of his time. 


AN ACCESSIBLE MAN. 


A railroad president from a not far distant 
State, whose name was also identified with an 
institution of learning, called one morning, not 
many years ago, at 23 Wall,Street, and asked to 
_see Mr Morgan. A peculiarity of the banking- 
house is that almost anybody can see Mr. Morgan 
who wants to; he does not sit in a sanctum, shut 
away by mahogany doors from the, surging life 
of the place. Behind a long glass partition, to 
the right as one enters, and beginning about 
thirty feet from the street entrance, stand the 
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desks of the partners: Robert Bacon, C. H. 
Coster, who died recently, George S. Bowdoin, 
Temple Bowdoin, and W. P. Hamilton, the latter 
Mr. Morgan’s son-in-law, At the far end of the 
line sits Pierpont Morgan himself, by a broad, 
low desk, in a pivot chair, on which he swings 
himself freely as his attention is directed now 
here, now there. Desk and chair are alike plain, 
businesslike, and unsuggestive of magnificent 
enterprises. 

Around the room are men waiting, hat in 
hand, watching the opportunity to approach and 
speak. Mr. Morgan holds a long, gold-banded ~ 
cigar between the fingers of his left hand, en- 
joying a dry smoke. His clothes are those of 
the man of the world ; his closely trimmed gray 
hair, smooth-shaven face, and heavy mustache 
show that he takes care of himself. To him en- 
tered the railroad president, smiling, self-assured, 
prepared to be eloquent, but not to be abashed. 

‘« This, sir,” said he, presently, referring to the 
proposition he had just outlined, ‘‘is a gilt-edged 
opportunity. You must not think our stock is 
going begging. I am ready to put the matter 
through myself, but——” 

‘¢T don’t see, then, that you need me at all,” 
said Mr. Morgan, quietly. And he turned to the 
next-comer. 

On a fair estimate of his annual gains, each 
minute of his working-hours is worth at least 
$40. It ought to be dangerous to waste the 
time of such a man—and it is. 

Mr. Morgan’s chief recreation is yachting. 
He was, for years, commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club. His new yacht, Zhe Corsair, is a big 
black ocean-going steamer of 1,136 tons, which 
cost $500,000. Once aboard her, Mr. Morgan 
throws off business cares, and becomes a genial 
host and companion. 


HIS VAST INTERESTS. 


‘¢ Of the corporations whose management Pier- 
pont Morgan dictates, the most important are the 
railroads. In others, like the General Electric 
Company, he retains an abiding interest. In 
others still, like the Federal Steel Company and 
the National Tube Company, he was interested 
only in their formative period, when they needed 
both promoting and financing. 

‘¢Of the way in which the Federal Steel Com- 
pany was formed, President Gary said to the In- 
dustrial Commission, sitting in Washington, a 
few weeks ago: ‘Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan really 
effected the union, and brought the separate 
companies together. Between $200,000 000 and 
$300,000,000 was given to him, and with this he 
bought a controlling interest in each of the 
corporations, paying his own expenses.’ ”’ 











THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY MAGAZINES. 

HE great illustrated magazines of December, 1900, 

follow out the usual Christmas themes, with no 

startling deviations ; but in the colored pictures, which 

have come to be the most distinctive feature of the 

Christmas number, there is to be noted a decided ad- 

vance in both refinement and richness beyond the lim- 
its in color-printing of previous years. 

THE CENTURY. 

The Century for December begins with Milton’s ode 
on the Nativity—a classical poem which presents, with 
probably more felicity and dignity than any other piece 
of English literature, the finest Christian spirit of the 
Christmas time. The colored illustrations the Century 
has provided to embellish the Miltonian ode are prob- 
ably more striking in color effect than anything ever 
before attempted in a magazine, which at the same 
time should maintain the delicacy of the artist’s con- 
ception. The artist in this case is Mr. F. V. Du Mond. 
At the other end of the scale of Christmas features, 
though excellent enough in its way, is Mr. Charles Bat- 
teil Loomis’ Christmas extravaganza, ‘‘ While the 
Automobile Ran Down.” With the exception of these 
two contributions, the Century has no distinctively 
Christmas allusions, and confines itself to making an 
excellent number, which includes a charming story by 
Mrs. L. B. Walford, the first chapter of Augustine Bir- 
rell’s discursive essay, ‘‘ Down the Rhine;” Sir Wal- 
ter Besant’s portrayal of ‘‘ EKast-London Types,” some 
authoritative accounts of the relief of Peking, and other 
no less agreeable contributions. 


HARPER’. 


The opening and chief Christmas feature of Harper’s 
Magazine is a beautiful and impressive allegory, ‘ The 
Pilgrimage of Truth,” translated from the Danish of 
Erik Bégh, by Mr. Jacob A. Riis, embellished with 
six reproductions from colored drawings by Howard 
Pyle. Inthe pleasant endeavor to appropriate Christ- 
mas for the enjoyment and the dignifying of the young 
pedple, Mr. EK. S. Martin contributes an essay on “ Par- 
ents,” which is written from the standpoint of the 
youngsters themselves. The notable occurrence of this 
month for Harper's is the revival of the ‘ Editor’s 
Easy Chair,” which has been vacant since the death of 
Mr. George William Curtis, in 1892. With this number 
the ‘‘Easy Chair” is again occupied, and now by Mr. 
W. D. Howells. The department is a revered institu- 
tion in the Harper establishment, having been founded 
fifty years ago, with Mr. Donald G. Mitchell (‘Ik Mar- 
vel”) as the first occupant. After Mr. Mitchell’s retire- 
ment, Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich sat in the ‘Easy 
Chair” for two months; then came Mr. George William 
Curtis, so that there have been practically only two 
editors before Mr. Howells. In this month, too, the 
‘‘ Editor’s Study,” another old and sacred department 
of Harpers Magazine, is begun, under the personal 
conduct of Mr. Henry M. Alden, the editor of the maga- 


zine. Mr. Alden, whose title as Dean of American 


Magazine Editors is undisputed, tells us that the ‘“ Edi- 
tor’s Study” is revived, not for the disclosure of the 
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editor, ‘‘ but that through him the magazine may itself 
become articulate, speaking familiarly to its readers, 
or prompting the editor’s speech through the intima- 
tions of its own spirit.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 


Scribner’s gives special reference to the Christmas 
season in the opening verses, ‘‘The Child,” by Bertha 
G. Woods, and the accompanying frontispiece illustra- 
tion, in strong yet delicate colors, from a drawing by 
Jessie Wilcox Smith. A remarkable instance of the 
use of lithography in a magazine of the large circulation 
of Scribner’s is seen in the reproductions in color 
accompanying Mr. John La Farge’s essay on the art of 
Puvis de Chavannes. Mr. Frank R. Stockton has a 
most audaciously amusing story, ‘‘ The Vice-Consort ;” 
there are several other short stories by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, Alice Duer, Henry Van Dyke, Arthur Col- 
ton, and Octave Thanet; and, from a pure literary 
point of view, most important of all, Mr. W. C. Brown- 
ell’s essay on the art of George Eliot. Mr. Brownell 
places George Eliot ‘certainly at the head of psycho- 
logical novelists.” 

M’CLURE’S. 

The December McClure’s shows the influence of the 
holiday season in an unusual sumptuousness of im- 
aginative illustrations, and in the kindergarten tragedy 
by Josephine Dodge Daskam, ‘‘ The Madness of Philip.” 
The great event of this December number is the begin- 
ning of Mr. Kipling’s new novel. “ Kim,” in which the 
story-teller goes back to his India, the scene of his 
earliest and greatest artistic triumphs. The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. Lockwood Kipling and Edwin Lord 
Weeks. Another new feature is from Mr. Anthony 
Hope, ‘‘ More Dolly Dialogues,” charmingly illustrated 
by Howard Chandler Christy. Mr. John Barrett gives 
an account of a true incident of a Christmas dinner in 
Siam, under the title ‘‘ When Cholera Came.” There is 
an important character study of ‘The Chinaman,” 
adapted from M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieuw’s new book, 
“The Awakening of the East.” Mr. Hamlin Garland 
writes on ‘*The People of the Buffalo,” and Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker gives a most readable account of the 
researches of Sir John Murray in the science of ocean- 
ography, under the title ‘‘ The Bottom of the Sea.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE December Cosmopolitan, beyond a Madonna 
frontispiece and some verses by Katrina Trask, 
gives no especially Christmas features. 

A second frontispiece is an excellent bird’s-eye view 
of the city of Washington, prefacing Mr. F. W. Fitz- 
patrick’s article on the “‘ Centennial of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal,” in which he tells of the founding of Washington. 
City, and of its beauty, apropos of the coming Centen- 
nial celebration, next month. Mr. Fitzpatrick consid- 
ers our national capital, just as George Washington 
planned it, ‘one of the finest cities, if indeed not the 
finest city, in the world.” This number of the Cosmo- 
politan contains the very important article on ‘“ The 
Peking Legations,” by Sir Robert Hart, which we 
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quote from elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, crediting the Fortnightly Review, London, 
which was the English medium in which the article 
appeared. A South African war-story by Rudyard 
Kipling appears in this issue of the Cosmopolitan, en- 
titled ‘‘The Way That He Took ;” Louis E. Van Nor- 
man writes on ‘‘ Life and Art in Warsaw,” and Epi- 
phanius Wilson describes ‘‘Some Examples of Spanish 
W ood-Carving.” 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


N UNSEY’S for December has no Christmas allu- 

sions. The magazine begins with a very finely 
illustrated article by Isaac Headland Taylor, on Japan, 
which he calls ** The Britain of the Kast,” in which Pro- 
fessor Taylor tells of the island’s ambition to play the 
part of an Oriental England; of the great development 
of her armed strength on sea and land, and. her wonder- 
ful progress in education and industry. Professor Taylor 
calls attention to the fact that, when Japan shall have 
completed the proposed addition to her navy, she will 
be four times as strong as sHe was when she drove 
China out of the Eastern Seas. Mr. Walter H. Stevens 
tells over ‘The Story of the Galveston Disaster,” Mr. 
Robert E. Park describes ‘‘The German Army” as 
“the Most Perfect Military Organization in the World,” 
and John Paul Bocock writes on ‘‘ America’s Foremost 
Financier,’ Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. We have quoted 
from this article in another department. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 
HE December Lippincott’s begins with a complete 
novel by Amelia E. Barr, ‘Souls of Passage,” a 
Scotch story, with the scene laid in Glasgow. 

Lieut. John M. Ellicott, U.S.N., gives an interesting 
explanation of ‘The Strategic War Game” as it is played 
in the United States Naval War College at Newport. R. I. 
This institution has a president and a college staff on 
duty the year round, and a class of twenty-five to thirty 
officers, ordered in attendance from June to September, 
inclusive. The class is composed mainly of officers of 
executive and command rank, and is divided for work 
into committees of six to eight members, the senior in 
each being chairman. Every strategic situation is played 
many times over by different officers ; so that while the 
mind of each individual player is being trained to 
study and solve war problems, the consensus of their 
solutions gradually but surely points out certain dis- 
positions of forces of unfailing strategic advantage. 

Miss Agnes Repplier, in a witty essay, “‘ As Adver- 
tised,” finds that we Yankees are briefer and more 
businesslike in writing advertisements than the Eng- 
lish. ‘Our housemaids in search of situations do not 
mention their height. Our householders in search of 
servants do not express their unfaltering devotion to 
the Protestant faith. Our typewriters do not set forth 
the fact that they are clergymen’s daughters. An 
English gentleman, wishing to teach the higher mathe- 
matics, thinks it worth while to state—at his own cost 
—that he has married a French wife, and always speaks 
French at home.” This number contains a Christmas 
story by Patrick Vaux, “The Bluffing of Johnny Cra- 
paud;” a pretty children’s story, “‘'The Little Queen and 
the Gardener,” by Evelyn Sharp, and an article on 
“ Anti-Masonic Mystification,” by Dr. Henry Charles 
Lea. 
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OUTING. 


HE December Outing shows by its varied and at- 
tractive contents that the magazine has ‘struck 
its gait” under the new editorship of Mr. Caspar Whit- 
ney, and this issue shows a most striking excellence in 
the particular field of the magazine. Mr. George Bird 
Grinnell, writing on ‘The Present Distribution of Big 
Game in America,” shows where and when the last 
remnants of the buffalo in America have been deci- 
mated or exterminated. At present, he says, a few 
animals still linger in the Yellowstone Park ; and these 
were almost exterminated between 1890 and 1894, owing 
to the failure of Congress to pass adequate laws for 
their protection. They now number about 25. <A very 
few live in the arid country of Montana, although it is 
doubtful how many survived a raid of the Indians in 
1898, when 32 were killed. One or two little bands are 
supposed to be in the mountains of Colorado, and a 
herd of wood buffalo are in the north, between the Great 
Slave Lake, Peace River, and the mountains to the 
westward. These are variously estimated to number 
50 and 150, and it is certain they will be exterminated. 
Mr. Howard C. Hillegas gives some wonderful stories 
of Paul Kriiger in his capacity asa mighty hunter. It 
is said that on the original trek to the Transvaal, 
Kriiger personally shot no less than fifty lions. When 
he was fifteen years old, he and one of his sisters were 
attacked by a South African panther, and, with only a 
knife for a weapon, Kriiger attacked and killed it. 
His strength was almost superhuman; and the Boers 
all credit the story that when his horse collided with a 
large wounded buffalo in a pool of water, Kriiger 
quickly regained his feet, seized the buffalo by the horns, 
and held its nose under the water until it was dead. 
There are other excellent features in this number of 
Outing. For instance, Mr. David Gray’s article on 
“ The Outlook for Fox-Hunting in America,” Mr. Emer- 
son Hough’s account of ‘‘ The Old-Time Prairie-Chicken 
Hunt,” Vance Thompson’s on “‘ Stag and Wolf-Hunting 
in France,” and Guy H. Scull’s ‘‘ Vacant Hours in 
War.” 


THE BOOKMAN. 


N its December issue, the Bookman has two articles. 

on Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. William Wallace writing 

critically of the novelist’s work, and Mr. Walter Hale of 
“J. M. Barrie’s Country.” 

Flora Mai Holly contributes some ‘‘ Notes on Ameri- 
can Editors,” giving a series of short biographical 
sketches of the editors of the more prominent maga- 
zines. Those she considers worthy of a place in the 
Bookman’s roster of the sanctums are: Mr. Henry M. 
Alden, of Harper’s; Richard Watson Gilder, of the 
Century; Edward lL. Burlingame, of Seribne?’s; Dr. 
Albert Shaw, of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS; John Bris- 
ben Walker, of the Cosmopolitan; Bliss Perry, of the 
Atlantic; Walter H. Page, of the World’s Work; Ed- 
ward W. Bok, of the Ladies’ Home Journal; Harrison 
S. Morris, of Lippincott’s; Samuel S. McClure, of Me- 
Clure’s Magazine ; Caspar Whitney, of Outing; Fran‘ 
A. Munsey, of Munsey’s; Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan, of 
Harper’s Bazar; Miss J. W. Tompkins, of the Puritan, 
and Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, of the Critic. 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck gives a brief estimate of 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and there is an unusually 
full and adequate treatment of the new books of the 
month. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S. 


ie the December Frank Leslie’s, Mr. Arthur Henry 
has an interesting account of marine life as he 
saw it in the waters about Wood’s Holl, Mass., and of 
catching sharks and swordfish. A most promising se- 
ries begins in this number of Frank Leslie’s, from the 
pen of Mr. E. Hough, author of ‘‘ The Story of the Cow- 
boy,” and other books. The hero of each story in the 
series is to be a typical character of the early West. 
The first installment, ‘* The Scout,” deals with the cap- 
ture of Little Wolt’s band, as the facts were given to 
the author by Billy Jackson, the half-breed Piegan, 
who practically effected the capture. Jackson was one 
of Reno’s scouts at the battle of the Little Big Horn, 
when Custer was lost. 

Mr. William Davenport Hulbert gives a good ac- 
count of “‘ Life-Saving on the Great Lakes,” with pic- 
tures of the crews and apparatus of the life-stations ; 
and Burton J. Hendrick traces the history of British 
progress in South Africa in the past two decades, under 
the title, ‘“‘ Twenty Years of Empire-Building in Africa.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HREE of the articles in the November North 
American have to do with various phases of the 
problem of the far East. Captain Mahan discusses the 
“Effects of Asiatic Conditions upon International Poli- 
cies,” with special reference to the relations of the 
United States in the Pacific ; Signor Crispi, the veteran 
Italian statesman, writes on “‘China and the Western 
Powers,” defining the grounds and scope of Italy’s inter- 
vention in China; and Count Okuma, formerly Japan’s 
prime minister, describes ‘‘The Industrial Revolution 
in Japan,” pointing out the bearings of the arguments 
for and against a protective tariff on Japanese industrial 


conditions. 
ITALIAN POLITICS. 


The brilliant young Italian writer, Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio, in an article entitled ‘‘The Third Life of Italy,” 
makes this pessimistic comment on the political capa- 
city of his countrymen : 

“The Italians, now that they have finally succeeded 
in crowning with unity the aspirations that had in- 
flamed the purest spirits through the course of cen- 
turies, and in realizing the sublime dream of Dante 
and of Machiavelli, now offer us a singular instance of 
political dissension, of general discontent, of disaffec- 
tion for their native land, of aversion for the state, of 
weariness such as it would be difficult to find in the 
history of any other nation.” 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Baroness Bertha von Siittner defines the ‘ Present 
Status and Prospects of the Peace Movement.” Refer- 
ring to recent events in South Africa and in Eastern 
Asia, this writer says : 

‘The warlike events that surge about us and threaten 
us furnish no proof against the principles of the peace 
movement. They merely prove that these principles 
have not yet entered fully into the conscience of nations 
and of their leaders ; that the movement is not yet suf- 
ficiently advanced in its spread, its organization, its 
methods of action, to verify the hopes fostered by the 
conference at The Hague for an early eradication of 
old, deeply rooted institutions of brute force. In other 
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words, we have been mistaken, not in the fundamental 
statements we have made, but in the conception that 
they were more widely accepted than they have proved 
to be.” 

THE CENTURY’S COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Treasury Department at Washington, contributes 
an interesting survey of “A Century of International 
Commerce,” with particular reference to the commer- 
cial development of the United States. Mr. Austin 
finds that our imports in 1900 are about ten times what 
they were in 1800, while our exports this year amount 
to twenty times as much as the nominal figures of 1800. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Benjamin Constant, the French painter, contrib- 
utes notes on the famous art collection of Sir Richard 
Wallace ; the Chaucer article, apropos of the five-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the poet’s death, is furnished by 
Prof. John W. Hales, of King’s College, London; Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer begins a series of papers de- 
signed to show how New York has suffered at the 
hands of its historians; Prof. James H. Hyslop re- 
views M. Flournoy’s ‘‘ From India to the Planet Mars ;” 
Mrs. Flora McDonald Thompson writes on “ Retrogres- 
sion of the American Woman ;” and Dr. Oskar Mann, 
Orientalist in the Royal Library at Berlin, contributes 
a paper on Mohammedanism, in the series on ‘The 
Great Religions of the World.” 





THE FORUM. 


N the Forum for November appears a paper by Mr. 
A. Maurice Low on the use of mounted infantry in 
warfare, from which we have quoted at some length in 
our department of ‘Leading Articles of the Month.” 
In the same department, last month, we dealt with 
the Rev. L. J. Davies’ article on ‘“‘The Taming of the 
Dragon,” which also appears in the November Forum. 


TRUSTS AND THE IRON INDUSTRY. 


Writing on the subject of trusts, Director of the Mint 
Roberts comments on the alleged power of combina- 
tions to raise prices, as instanced during the ‘‘ boom” 
of 1899. He says: 

“The field most thoroughly covered in 1899 by com- 
binations was the iron industry, and the advance in 
prices in that line for the first nine months of the year 
was phenomenal. But it was by no means unprece- 
dented. A similar boom in iron goods occurred twenty 
years before, under similar business conditions. The 
files of the Iron Age show that, at the beginning of the 
year 1879, No. 1 foundry pig was quoted at $16.50 to $18 
per ton in Philadelphia; bar iron, $1.65 per hundred ; 
nails, $2 per keg; steel rails, $42 per ton. By July 
there had been an advance amounting to $2 per ton on 
the pig; by the latter part of August another dollar 
had been added ; but in the month of September came 
a jump of $10 per ton. Four months later,—i.e., Jan- 
uary 22, 1880,—pig iron was quoted at $41 to $42 per 
ton ; steel rails at $80 to $85, bar iron at $3.75 per hun- 
dred, and nails $5.25 per keg. This was before the era 
of trusts.” 

In an article on “The Revival and Reaction in Iron,” 
Mr. Archer Brown, who is well informed on the ten- 
dencies of the trade, expresses the conviction that the 
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American iron and steel industry, ‘‘instead of having 
reached its climax, is on the eve of a greater develop- 
ment than anything the world has seen.” 


THE QUESTION OF BREAD. 


In an account of the bread and bread-making exhibits 
at Paris, Mr. H. W. Wiley, of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, declares that “the great evils 
of our time are not intemperance, bribery, and trusts, 
but the frying-pan, bicarbonate of soda, and pie.” He 
estimates that not more than 25 per cent. of the bread 
annually consumed in this country is properly prepared 
or baked. In the interest of health, economy, and good 
living, Mr. Wiley’s plea for reform in our bread-mak- 
ing processes should not go unheeded. Mr. Wiley in- 
sists that bread-making is as much of an art as tailor- 
ing, and that we have as much right to bread made by 
experts as we have to tailor-made coats and gowns. 
He urges that domestic bread-making be wholly dis- 
pensed with, and that in every community bakeries be 
instituted, under competent control, prepared to offer 
the best bread at the lowest prices. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Williams C. Fox, of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, explains the objects of the Pan-American Con- 
ference called to meet at the City of Mexico in October, 
1901 ; Chief- Justice Sir Robert Stout, of New Zealand, 
compares the constitutions of the United States and the 
Australian Commonwealth ; Maj. Arthur Griffiths de- 
scribes the ‘intelligence department” of the British 
army organization; Mr. Budgett Meakin writes on 
‘Yesterday and To-day in Morocco ;” and an essay on 
Chaucer is contributed by Dr. Ferris Greenslet, of 
Columbia University. 


THE ARENA. 


HE November Arena opens with four articles on 

the race question. Two of these articles are con- 

tributed by white men—Mr. Walter L. Hawley, of New 

York, and Mr. Walter Guild, of Alabama; and two by 

colored men—Mr. George Allen Mebane, formerly a 

member of the North Carolina Legislature, and Prof. 
W. 5S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION. 


Dr. Ellis P. Oberholtzer, for the benefit of those peo- 
ple who are just now beginning to realize the fact that 
the referendum has long had an established function in 
American political life, enumerates some of the meas- 
ures submitted by our legislatures to popular vote: 

“The selection of sites for county capitals ; the adop- 
tion of city charters; the annexation of territory to a 
county, town, or city; the creation of a loan to erect 
court-houses or jails, repair the roads, or enable the local 
corporation to engage in other works of public improve- 
ment; to build or furnish schoolhouses, purchase or 
improve water systems or lighting-plants ; the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating beverages within town 
or county limits,—all are matters concerning which the 
sense of the people is frequently sought and secured.” 

It is clear that Switzerland has no monopoly of the 
referendum as an active principle in practical politics. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE WHEAT CROP. 


Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh shows that, with ade- 
quate transportation facilities all over the world, fam- 
ines in India or in any other country would be impossi- 
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ble. Granaries are large enough to supply the needs of 
all countries. Crops do not fail in all parts of the world 
at-once. In short, production keeps pace with demand, 
from year to year, but the grain is not properly distrib- 
uted. ‘The engineer and railroad and steamship con- 
structor have a duty to fulfill in the near future that 
will save the lives of millions from starvation.” 





GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


N Gunton’s for November, the editor interprets the 

triumph of Mr. Chamberlain in the recent British 

elections as an indication of ‘the real tendency of 

political development in England, away from the bar- 

ren policy of laissez faire towards an integrating, 

affirmative, protective policy, which industrially will 
bring England into line with the United States.” 
THE COUNTRY PRESS AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


Mr. Daniel T. Pierce pronounces the rural newspapers 
of the country the truest reflectors of public opinion, 
and next to them he ranks the papers published in 
cities of from 10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. He says: 
‘¢The country newspaper not only reflects public opin- 
ion,—it anticipates it. Its editor is in close relations 
with his readers; he knows many of them personally, 
and his interests are identical with theirs. The editor 
of the great metropolitan daily, on the other hand, 
looks down upon his stranger-constituency from an 
elevation of reserve and self-esteem. This attitude of 
superiority may be warranted, but ‘it does not recom- 
mend our ‘great newspapers’ as echoes of the public 


voice.” 
THE ASCENDENCY OF THE SCOT. 


“The Silent Partner in the Anglo-American Alli- 
ance” is the title of an article in which Mr. Joseph 
Sohn emphasizes the importance of the silent influence 
exerted by the Scottish element in every portion of the 
English-speaking world. Mr. Sohn has explored the 
biographical and genealogical fields opened up by the 
publication of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and has been impressed by the ascendency of the Scote 
tish strain in almost every profession and calling. He 
includes: in his article a list of eminent Americans 
whose ancestry was partially Scotch, beginning with 
Paul Jones and ending with Governor Roosevelt. Mr. 
Sohn feels warranted, in the light of all the facts, in 
the conclusion that the destinies of Anglo-Saxon union 
must inevitably be controlled by the “‘ canny Scot.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


N the November number of the International 
Monthly, the essay on ‘‘The Primitive Objects of 
Worship” is continued from the October issue. The 
author of the essay is M. Marillier, the learned French 
writer on the origin of religion. 
A STUDY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Prof. Josiah Royce contributes to the November 
number a paper entitled ‘‘The Pacific Coast: A Psy- 
chological Study of Influence.” Professor Royce’s ex- 
position of the effect of climate on the Californians is 
most interesting. Consider, for instance, the independ- 
ent position in which the Californian farmer finds 


himself : 
“It is of little importance to him who his next neigh- 
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bor is. At pleasure he can ride or drive to find his 
friends ; can choose, like the Southern planter of for- 
mer days, his own range of hospitality ; can devote him- 
self, if a man of cultivation, to reading during a good 
many hours at his own choice ; or, if a man of sport, 
can find during a great part of the year easy oppor- 
tunities for hunting or for camping. both for himself 
and for the young people of his family. In the dry sea- 
son he knows beforehand what engagements can be 
made, without regard to the state of the weather, since 
the state of the weather is predetermined.” 


LI HUNG CHANG, 


Apropos of the seleetion of Earl Li Hung Chang as 
one of the negotiators on the part of China for the settle- 
ment of the questions growing out of the late disorders, 
the Hon. John W. Foster’s sketch of the aged viceroy’s 
career isinstructive. Mr. Foster authenticates the story 
that in the time of Li’s greatest power ‘‘Chinese ” Gor- 
don urged him to make himself Emperor, and offered to 
lead his troops to Peking for that purpose. Li was, 
however, proof against this and similar temptations. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


Marc Debrit, the editor of the Geneva Journal, writes 
on the futility of appeals by weak nations to interna- 
tional congresses for redress of wrongs; Mr. John La 
Farge on “Ruskin, Art, and Truth;” Prof. Franklin 
H. Giddings on * Modern Sociology,” and Prof. W. G. 
Sumner on ‘ The Predominant Issue” (expansion). 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
N the Contemporary for November, the opening ar- 
] ticle is by Dr. Albert: Shaw, on the Presidential 
campaign in the United States. This and the paper on 
Italy by Mr. Bolton King, together with the epitome of 
the Paris Exposition by Prof. Patrick Geddes, have 
received notice elsewhere. 


EXIT ARC-LIGHT : ENTER WELSBACH. 


A writer calling himself ‘Ex Fumo Lucem” is al- 
lowed to announce that the incandescent gas-lights are 
superseding the electric arc in street-illumination. 
Berlin and Paris have rejected the arc-light and re- 
verted to gas and Welsbach. Liverpool manufactures 
its own electricity, but has lighted its streets with the in- 
candescent gas. Gas companies will doubtless be grate- 
ful to the writer. A wider public will, at any rate, 
appreciate an opening paragraph of his article : 

“Several attempts have been made to fix upon the 
century some peculiarly distinctive appellation. It has 
been styled the Age of Steel, the Age of Steam, and so 
forth ; but it might as fairly be called also the Age of 
Light, inasmuch as it has witnessed the birth and de- 
velopment of one of the boldest conceptions of human 
mechanical skill and power of organization—the sys- 
tematic provision of artificial light in any desired 
quantity, for any purpose, distributed through every 
town and available at any hour, for the mere turning 
of a tap ora button. The dreams of all the Utopians 
of past ages never compassed any such impressive 
reality. They never do. The dreams of dreamers re- 
main dreams, while the workers continually endow 
the race with unexpected boons.” 

THE MORAL OF THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


Under the title, “An Empire Adrift,” Mr. Vaughan 
Nash gives to the Contemporary his impressions and 
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suggestions concerning the state of India. He presents 
a gloomy report. He says: 

‘“*T spent eleven weeks in the famine districts in the 
hot weather, as correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, trying to ascertain the bearing of our ad- 
ministration on these life and death problems. I had 
the advantage of hearing the opinions of a large num- 
ber of British officials and native gentlemen; and when- 
ever I had an opportunity I got into talk with the vil- 
lagers about their farms, debts, means of living, and 
genera! position. From all I saw and heard, the con- 
clusion was irresistible that India is drifting on the 
rocks; that her wealth is not increasing (the traders 
and money-lenders were never, indeed, so rich as they 
are to-day, but the cultivators are growing poorer) ; that 
the dissolution of village institutions and the growing 
power of the money-lender, who is swallowing up India 
in enormous mouthfuls, are the signs of a social and 
economic break-up, for which no benefits that we may 
confer can compensate. Railways and money-lenders 
have taken away the surpluses which used to form the 
reserves for bad years. The landlord institution that 
we planted has been a failure, if not a curse; the in- 
debtedness of the cultivators is piling up faster than the 
public debt ; in a word, the symptoms point to a state 
of exhaustion—exhaustion which, at the touch of fam- 
ine, becomes collapse.” 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


I N the current issue of the American Historical Re- 

view (quarterly) are four original contributions, 
besides reprints of documents, reviews of new books, 
notes of investigations, etc. 

Mr. John B. Sanborn sums up the various influences 
that worked to retard homestead legislation during the 
forty years preceding the Civil War. Opposition came 
from the advocates of State sovereignty and strict con- 
struction, from the Know-nothing opponents of immi- 
gration, and from the Southern slaveholder. 

Considerable has been written, from time to time, 
about the ‘‘ free-State” immigration to Kansas in 1854- 
55, but little definite information has been published 
regarding organized proslavery attempts to possess this 
“debatable land.” In this number of the Historical 
Review, however, Mr. Walter L. Fleming gives a cir- 
cumstantial account of the expedition organized and 
led by Col. Jefferson Buford, of Alabama, for the pur- 
pose of holding Kansas ‘‘against the Free-soil hordes.” 
The colonization scheme was a failure, financially and 
politically. Itseemed that the institutions of the South 
could not be transplanted to Kansas. 

The other contributed articles in this number are a 
study of the English and Dutch towns of New Nether- 
land, by Mr. Albert E. McKinley, and a postscript to 
the work of the American commission on the Venezue- 
lan boundary, by Prof. George L. Burr. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


N the Nineteenth Century for November, Mr. 
Samuel Waddington discusses the precise locality 
of ‘‘the cradle of the human race.” He reckons that 
man first appeared in the Eocene period, which began 
4,000,000 years ago. His first habitat is put by Hackel 
in Southern Asia, by Wallace in Central Asia, by 
Wagner in Europe, and by Darwin in Africa. The 
writer’s own view is as follows: 
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“The cradle of the human race was probably the vast 
tract of unbroken land lying between the Ural Moun- 
tains on the west and the Bering Straits, the sea of 
Okhotsk, and Manchuria on the east. . .. In this 
vast region between Manchuria and the Ural Mountains 
there are high tablelands and other districts that are 
comparatively destitute of trees ; and it is not improb- 
able that primitive man got separated from, or driven 
out of, the forest and was compelled to give up tree- 
climbing and to take to walking on these wild plateaux 
and prairies. After scrambling along on his ‘back 
hands’ or ‘hind feet’ for a long time, the latter at 
length would develop the strength and form of the 
human foot, and would lose the shape and character 
peculiar to the ape. But this would not take place so 
lony as he was living in woods and was accustomed to 
use his ‘back hands’ in clasping boughs and climbing 
trees to reach the fruit that grew thereon. It would 
not have taken place if his cradle had been a tropical 
forest.” 

MAX MULLER ON CHINESE MISSIONS. 


His death lends a melancholy interest to Professor 
Max Miiller’s concluding survey of the religions of 
China. The ordinary reader will be surprised to find 
Christianity present in China as far back as 636 A.D., 
and in the friendliest relations with Buddhism. After 
glancing at the compromising evangelism of the Jesuits 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the writer 
comes down to modern missions and refers to the 
offense they often unwittingly caused. He says, for 
example : 

“The European missions would send out not only 
married but unmarried ladies, and persisted in doing 
so, though warned by those who knew China that the 
Chinese recognize in public life two classes of women 
only : married women, and single women of bad char- 
acter. What good results could the missions expect 
from the missionary labors of persons so despised by 
the Chinese? .. . After our late experience it must be 
quite clear that it is more than doubtful whether Chris- 
tian missionaries should be sent or even allowed to go 
to countries, the governments of which object to their 
presence. It is always and everywhere the same story. 
First commercial adventurers, then consuls, then mis- 
sionaries, then soldiers, then war.” 


CALVINISM AND THE CELT. 


In a beautiful but pathetic paper on the Gael and his 
heritage, which abounds in reminiscences, tales, and 
songs of the ancient time, Fiona Macleod says : 

“T do not think any one who has not lived intimately 
in the Highlands can realize the extent to which the 
blight of Calvinism has fallen upon the people, cloud- 
ing the spirit, stultifying the mind, taking away all 
joyousness and light-hearted gayety, laying a ban upon 
music even, upon songs, making laughter as rare as a 
clansman landlord, causing a sad gloom as common as 
a ruined croft.” 


THE AUDIENCE AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


L. C. Morant writes on what he describes as “the vul- 
garizing of Oberammergau.” He has no fault to tind 
with the peasant actors. ‘ Nothing,” he says, ‘‘can ex- 
ceed their reverence and devotion. They are not yet 
spoiled.” 

**The disillusion, if disillusion there is, is the work of 
the audience, and of the Americans in particular. .. . 
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From beginning to end, a devotional spirit, or even a 
spirit of reverence, never breathed its softening influ- 
ence over that crowded house. ... Perhaps, roughly 
speaking, there are 400 people who go to the play with 
a devout mind and a reverent intention, and the audi- 
ence numbers 4,000. The leaven is insufficient to work 
any transformation, and the Passion Play is abused.” 
The writer closes with an outburst of wrath at the 
Pope for having given Mayer, who thrice acted Jesus 
Christ, and all his children a pardon for all their sins. 


FRENCH CANADIANS AND THE EMPIRE. 


Mr. J.G Snead Cox explains the French Canadian 
attitude of latent misgiving concerning the dispatch of 
Canadian volunteers to South Africa. It was one of 
fear of imperial federation. In his own words: ‘The 
people of the French province are loyal to Canada with 
a passionate loyalty as to the only home they know; 
they are grateful to Great Britain for her faithful 
guardianship, and proud of her protection ; they look 
forward neither to the establishment of a great French 
state on the St. Lawrence nor to annexation to the 
United States ; but they view with deep distrust the- 
prospect of constitutional changes within the empire 
which may diminish their relative importance and in- 
fluence as a separate community.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly Review for November is an ex- 
tremely good number, containing several articles 
much above the average; and one, that of Sir Robert 
Hart, noticed elsewhere, of the very first political im- 
portance. 
“DISILLUSIONED DAUGHTERS.” 

Among the minor papers there is a very interesting 
essay entitled “ Disillusioned Daughters,” which for 
some mysterious reason is printed in smaller type than 
the rest of the magazine. The writer, Pleasaunce 
Unite, is a believer in the women of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and exhorts Englishwomen of to-day to pay more 
attention to housework. She says: 

“Healthful employment for girls, economy without 
ugliness, and an immense advance in simplicity and 
beauty of living,—these are only a few of the advan- 
tages to be looked for from a revolution in feminine 
education, which shall restore to domestic pursuits the 
honor that was theirs in the eighteenth century.” 

Incidentally, she draws a picture of a villa resident 
who has five grown-up daughters, and who is worried 
to death with incompetent servants. The remedy, she 
declares, lies ready to his hand : 

“But let these girls once realize how much happier 
and prettier they would be if they spent their mornings 
making beds and cleaning silver, and the slovenly 
house and parlor maids would find their occupation 


gone.” 
ENGLAND IN BELGIUM. 


One of the most important articles relating to foreign 
politics is an anonymous paper upon “England and 
Belgium.” The writer sets himself to explain how it 
is that the English at the present moment are so uni- 
versally denounced by the Belgians. Of the fact, there 
seems to be no doubt. The writer says: 

“General Brialmont’s authority may be taken when 
he said that ‘there was not a public man in Belgium who 
would utter a word of palliation or excuse for England.’” 
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He is loath, however, to admit that such universal un- 
popularity could be due solely to the infamy of the war 
in South Africa, and he sets himself to explain the 
various other reasons for England’s slump in popularity 
with the Belgians. He says: 

“The English had lost, in many ways, the popularity 
they once possessed in Belgium; and impartiality de- 
mands the admission that it was very much their own 
fault. . . . The value of the English visitor and tourist 
to Belgium has declined, while at the same time there 
has been no decline in their belief that they are indis- 
pensable to the prosperity of that country. Hence, 
their comments at the expense of its peopie are vul- 


gar and free.” 
BELGIAN DEFENSES. 


Many of the Belgians have got the idea that they 
would prosper much better if they were no longer a 
protected state. This aspiration to complete independ- 
ence leads them to resent the position which England 
holds in relation to their neutrality. The writer is, 
however, very sure that they are making a great mis- 
take, and tells them so with a plainness which is not 
exactly calculated to increase the popularity of his 
country in Antwerp and Liege. What Belgium should 
do, he says, is not to talk about an independence which 
she could not defend, but to set about at once strength- 
ening her defenses. In this respect, he declares, a great 
‘deal remains to be done: 

‘She cannot escape the strict application of the exist- 
ing law of conscription and compulsory service. Her 
peace army is 50,000 men short of the necessary number ; 
she has no real reserve, and she requires one of 150,000 
men. The citadel of her national freedom (Antwerp), 
notwithstanding some admirable forts, presents an un- 
defended gap, through which a German cavalry force 
of 20,000 men could seize the city by a coup de main, 
when the protecting forts would not dare to fire on the 
place which personifies the commercial wealth of the 
country. Let this gap be closed by the construction of 
the five forts still traced only on paper.” 

The Rev. S. H. W. Hughes-Games discusses pleas- 
antly, and with much appreciation, the life and poetical 
work of the Rev. Thomas Edward Brown, the poet and 
scholar who made it the ambition of his life to embody 
in literary form the vanishing traits of Manx life. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HE Monthly Review for November is illustrated 
with a colored map of the trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, and various portraits of Dutch worthies illustrat- 
ing a paper on the naval exhibition at The Hague ; and 
also some illustrations of the art of primitive Shina. 
A further novelty is Mr. W. Hall Griffen s transla- 
tion of an Italian manuscript describing the trial and 
death of those concerned in the murder of Pompilia. 
The translator says it is the best prose account of the 
whole case which is known to exist. 


THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


One of the most interesting papers is Mr. A. R. Col- 
quhoun’s account of his journey on the trans-Siberian 
Railway to Port Arthur. Mr. Colquhoun says : 

“The trans-Siberian, however badly laid, however 
costly in construction, has conferred inestimable bene- 
fits on the nation to which it owes its being.” 

Englishmen are becoming accustomed by this time 
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to read that the great market opened up by the railway 
has been taken advantage of by the enterprising Ger- 
man : 

“The best teachers, artisans, and skilled workmen 
are Teutons. The writer in his journey met innumer- 
able commercial travelers and agents of German nation- | 
ality, but only one firm of Bvitish traders, a few British 
and American prospectors, and a half-dozen English 
engineers employed on the ice-breaker at Lake Baikal. 
There is no paper in Russia priated in English, and the 
language is practically only available at the Russian 
ports. In Siberia it is unknown exc*pt among the 
Germans. The French are not in evidence at all.” 

Altogether, Mr. Colquhoun thinks that the Russians 
themselves in making the railway have been already 
crowned with success, which even now much exceeds 
the hopes of the initiators of the scheme. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the possibilities of the railway when 
it is at length completed, strengthened, and put in order. 


CHINESE ART. 


The other out-of-the-way paper is that devoted to the 
account of Chinese masterpieces of art. Japan is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest artistic nations of the 
world, but Chinese art is little understood. The writer 
of this article, Mr. C. J. Holmes, is very enthusiastic 
about the art of primitive China. He says that the 
finer bronzes emerge with credit from the ordeal of 
being compared with the very greatest works of paint- 
ers and sculptors of Europe in subtleness of design and 
verfection of workmanship, that remain unsurpassed 
by any Occidental metal-work. Even their paintings 
are very remarkable, for they are limited by material, 
technical method, and subject-matter. 

‘‘Nevertheless, outside the very greatest names of 
Europe, it is surprising how small a number of painters 
can be said to possess the qualities which characterize 
the great periods of Chinese art. The evidence of their 
porcelain is enough to prove that the Chinese have been 
masters of color to a degree unknown in the West. In- 
dividual European artists have been magnificent color- 
ists; but in no nation, not even in the Japanese, has 
the color faculty been developed so invariably and so 
uniformly.” 

The article by Professor Martens, on The Hague Con- 
ference and China, has been quoted in another de- 
partment. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
HE October number of the Edinburgh comes as a 
relief to nerves wearied with the incessant din of 
electioneering. Perhaps the most important article in 
the number is a study of municipal trading, which de- 
mands separate notice. 


HOW IDEAS COME TO A GENIUS. 


An appreciation of Hermann von Helmholtz ranks 
him, Clerk Maxwell, and Lord Kelvin as the three chief 
agents in the revolutionary progress of the second half 
of the closing century. ‘All bore thestamp of univer- 
sality distinctive of greatness.” Their work led to the 
cherishing of ‘‘a more plastic idea of the universe.” 
How so great a genius received his ideas, is a matter of 
general interest. 

“Lucky ideas,” he said, “often steal into the line of 
thought without their importance being at first under- 
stood ; then afterwards some accidental circumstance 
shows how and under what conditions they originated ; 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


they are present, otherwise, without our knowing 
whence they came. In other cases they occur suddenly, 
without exertion, like an inspiration. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, they never come at the desk or to a tired 
brain, but often on waking in the morning, or when 
ascending woody hills in sunny weather. The smallest 
quantity of alcoholic drink,” he added, ‘seemed to 
frighten them away.” 
WHO IS THE CHIEF POET OF THE CENTURY ? 


Another article recalls Matthew Arnold’s prophecy, 
that ‘“‘when the year 1900 is turned, and our nation 
comes to recount her poetic glories in the century 
which has then just ended, the first names will be 
Wordsworth and Byron.” The reviewer grants that 
‘“‘“ Wordsworth now stands far higher” than Byron. 
Nevertheless, he agrees with Tennyson that Byron and 
Shelley, with all their mistakes, ‘“‘did yet give the 
world another heart and a new pulse.” .He concludes 
that ‘‘the time has surely now come when we may leave 
discussing Byron as a social outlaw, and cease groping 
after more evidence of his misdeeds;” rather should 
we assign him the permanent rank in our literature 
which the powerful impression he made on it justifies. 
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GLOOMY GENERALIZATION FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


A review of recent works on Cesar’s Gallic War leads 
the writer to indulge in a generalization which may be 
commended as a corrective to the shallow optimism 
prevailing in some quarters concerning the future of 
England’s South African conquests. After recounting 
the desperate resistance of the Gauls after Ceesar’s first 
conquests, the writer proceeds : 

‘Such is the course of all conquests. The conquered, 
crushed by military disasters, submit for the moment ; 
then, recovering from panic and realizing what the loss 
of independence really means, they attempt, under some 
Vercingetorix, a new, a more desperate, and perhaps a 
more general resistance.” 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


There isaclear survey of the process of the Chinese 
imbroglio, and a suggestive examination of medical 
shortcomings in the South African campaign. The 
literary prospects of the drama are said to owe much to 
“work so experimental in purpose, so classic in treat- 
ment, so flexible, so vivid, so full-fed, as the brilliant 
group of plays” written by M. Edmond Rostand. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
E have mentioned elsewhere M. Dastre’s article 
on the fauna and flora of the polar regions, ap- 
pearing in the first October number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


M. des Noyers describes the methods of a Presiden- 
tial campaign in the United States. Without insist- 
ing, he says, on the weak side of an electoral system of 
which the inconveniences are due, above all, to the 
abuses introduced into the work of the founders of the 
republic, it is impossible to avoid being struck by its 
complications and by its delays. Both these character- 
istics are explained in great measure by the rudimen- 
tary condition of communication between the different 
States of the Union at the epoch when the American 
Constitution was set up. 


THE TRUE PARLIAMENTARIANISM. 


M. Benoist takes the opportunity to reply to several 
criticisms which have been leveled against his theory 
of the true parliamentarianism, which he expounded in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for August. The Marquis 
Tanari, an Italian Senator, is selected by M. Benoist 
for the honor of a special reply. He admits that noth- 
ing is more certain, from M. Benoist’s point of view, 
than that we cannot aim at destroying parliamentarian- 
ism; we should, on the contrary, construct it. Itis the 
phrase “from his point of view” which annoys M. 
Benoist, who had laid down absolutely the conception 
that geography exercised an important influence upon 
the development of parliamentary institutions, the 
home of which is primarily in the West. M. Benoist 
goes on to describe very vividly that particular form of 
democracy which appears in Great Britain. There, 
rather than a democratic equality, he thinks there is a 
sort of Britannic equality, or, so to speak, a common 
pride in the Civis Britannus sum—an equality more 
Teal, he admits, than the one which is so loudly asserted 


in speeches and articles in France. He agrees with 
Signor Tanari that England lives by tradition ; but, as 
he well points out, it is a tradition which is purely . 
formal, and it is rather a survival than a living thing. 
It would be dangerous, in M. Benoist’s opinion, for 
France to throw herself blindly into an imitation of 
British political forms, because of the radical difference 
between the French and the English people. In sum- 


-ming up, M. Benoist points out that parliamentarianism 


on the English pattern has changed its form even in 
England while growing old; on the Continent it has 
changed its form still more completely. Moreover, 
though it has worked well for two centuries in Eng- 
land, it has not succeeded in working well on the Con- 
tinent, and the mother of parliaments has not produced 
a child which resembles herself. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles must be mentioned an interest- 
ing account by M. Radau of experimental astronomy, 
with special reference to the work done at the great 
observatory at Meudon ; M. Goyau contributes one of 
his interesting historical studies on the sentiment of 
patriotism and humanitarianism which prevailed in 
France in those eventful years of the war in 1870-71; 
and M. Brunetiére writes on the literary work of Cal- 
vin, in which he studies the origin of that exclusively 
French reform movement which was never political, 
but theological and moral. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE Revue de Paris, although perheps not quite 
up to its usually high standard, nevertheless can- 
tains not a few articles of interest and importance. 


IN YUN-NAN. 


M. Francois begins in the first October number a series 
of letters from Yun-nan, which range in date from Octo- 
ber in last year to May in the present year. His descrip- 
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tion of Yun-nan-Sen .is interesting, and in view of the 
unrest in the south his account of the conduct of the 
mandarins is only what one would expect. As M. Fran- 
gois is the French consul at Lang-Chau, special interest 
attaches to his account of his squabbles with the local 
viceroy on the subject: of the likin exactions, when he 
was accused of importing arms contrary to treaty obliga- 
tions. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


It seems only the other day that the powerful intellect 
of Friedrich Nietzsche was extinguished ; and now we 
have, prepared by M. Lichtenberger, an analysis of his 
judgments on France and Germany. The philosopher 
was better known and certainly more popular in France 
than in his native country. This is largely due to the 
fact that, on the morrow of the Franco-German War, he 
had the courage to extol the imperishable grandeur of 
French genius, and at the same time to attack with bit- 
terness that German culture of which his compatriots 
were so inordinately proud. He passed with the great 
public as one who despised everything that a good Ger- 
man reveres, as the enemy of religion, morals, and 
Fatherland ; in fact, as a dangerous madman, whose 
extravagances people did not even discuss. Gradually, 
however, his influence made itself felt in Germany. 
But M. Lichtenberger explains that his diatribes against 
the Germany of to-day must not be taken too literally ; 
and, moreover, it would be well if Frenchmen had no 
illusions as to the exact nature of the opinion he .pro- 
fessed for them. He did not believe at all in the ab- 
solute superiority of France over Germany; he pre- 
dicted that the twentieth century will be an era of 
gigantic struggles for the leadership among the differ- 
ent European nations. Although he wisely abstained 
from prophesying which would be the victor, it is never- 
theless pretty clear that he did not regard France. as an 
organized nation, to be very strong ; indeed, he observed 
in modern France the disquieting symptoms of anarchy. 
He seems to have shared the belief of most of his com- 
patriots in the decadence of the French race, though— 
and in this he differs from his compatriots—he did not 
regard that decadence as necessarily an inferiority. 
Just as in autumn the leaves of the trees turn yellow 
and fall, only to grow green again in spring, so the de- 
cadence of a people may be a necessary prelude to a 
transformation leading toa new and higher life. From 
that point of view, the words ‘‘decadence” and ‘‘corrup- 
tion” are unjust. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned an exceed- 
ingly interesting study by General Dragomiroff of the 
famous Marshal Suvaroff, whose memory was recently 
honored in Russia. M. de Roussiers contributes some 
remarkable statistics on the commercial growth of 
Hamburg—a striking illustration of the enormous 
strides taken by German commerce. M. Corday has a 
well-written article on the characteristics of village life 
in France, which appears to have passed through a pro- 
cess somewhat similar to that which has depopulated 
the villages in England ; while M. Houllevigue writes 
upon the place which machinery takes in modern so- 
ciety. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE Nouvelle Revue is adopting the American sys 
tem of many short articles, there being twelve 
contributions in the first October number and nine in 
the second. With the exception of Captain Gilbert’s 
interesting but highly technical analysis of the Trans- 
vaal campaign, the Anglo-Boer War is not touched 
upon, and international politics are conspicuous by 
their absence. The place of honor is given to M. Saint- 
Saéns, the famous French composer, who contributes 
some curious pages on spiritualism and materialism, as 
explained and set forth by Hirn and Buschner. 


NIETZSCHE’S VIEW OF WOMEN. 


Foreign thought and foreign science are attracting 
more and more notice in France, and M. Grappe con- 
trives to give his compatriots a clear account ef woman 
according to Nietzsche. The German philosopher is 
believed by many people to have been a profound mi- 
sogynist. According to the French critic, this is quite a 
mistake ; and, far from disliking or despising woman- 
hood, he in one of his works observed: ‘The perfect 
woman is a far higher type of humanity than the per- 
fect man ; but then the perfect woman is far rarer than 
is the perfect man.” His theory as to the education of 
girls appears in these days quite old-fashioned. He 
would wish to see every budding woman educated and 


‘trained by her own mother; he dislikes women’s col- 


leges and girls’ schools. ‘‘ Whatever you do,” he said, 
‘“*do not masculinize the education of your girls.” He 
considered women gifted with extraordinary intuition. 
On the other hand, he wished that those who became 
the apostles, the masters of the world, should remain 
single. 

WHO WAS THE REAL DAUPHIN ? 

M. @’Orcet once more puts the question, Was the 
child who died in the Temple Prison really Louis X VII.? 
He answers this all-important question in the negative, 
and declares quite positively that the boy whose mar- 
tyrdom is the most ignoble and horrible incident of the 
great French Revolution was, to the full knowledge of 
Marie Antoinette and of Louis XVI., achild who, though 
he may not have known it himself, was only playing a 
part—the true dauphin having been confided to a Scotch 
retainer, who finally took him to Canada, from whence 
he never returned, but lived and died under the name of 
Rion. 

RUSSIAN PHILANTHROPY. 

M. Raffalovich contributes to the second number of 
the Revue a most interesting and instructive article 
on that portion of the Russian section at the exhibi- 
tion dealing with Russian private and political philan- 
thropy. According to this writer, the British work- 
ingman might well envy his Russian brother, whose: 
government watches over him with paternal solicitude, 
and provides him with an excellent lodging at cost price; 
while his mind is as little neglected as his body, there 
being many institutions which have for their object 
the intellectual and moral development of the worker. 
It may surprise many to learn that in Russia drunken- 
ness has in a great measure decreased, owing to the 
determined action of the government, which has now 
for nearly 100 years monopolized the sale of spirits. 
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Illustration to ‘‘ The Man With the Hoe.”” From a pen-drawing by Howard Pyle 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


ART IN THE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
(Editor of the Art Student.) 


T is the custom of the publisher to issue some of his 
finest books at the holiday season ; and, to the end 
that they may be made as attractive as possible, he 
plans to have them embellished, inside and out, with 
illustrations, head-bands, end- 
papers, and decorative covers. 
Much thought, originality, 
and technical skill are required 
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a in the production of these illus- 
in trations and covers, and the 
La problems which confront the 


artist, and the mechanical proc- 
esses employed to render his de- 
signs are worthy of a little con- 
sideration. 

Books which have recently 
become popular are frequently 
selected by the publishers for 
special holiday éditions de 
luxe; such books, this year, are 
David Harum and Eleanor. 
Other books frequently chosen 
are the classics ; this season we 
have As You Like It, Knick- 
erbocker’s History of New York, The Cricket on the 
Hearth, Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales, and 
The Psalms of David. 

Volumes in which the subject-matter is mainly pic- 
torial make admirable Christmas books; such are Gib- 
son’s Americans, Wenzell’s The Passing Show, and 
Nicholson’s Characters of Romance. 

Appleton’s have printed an édition de luxe of David 
Harum on plate paper, the type in black ink, with 
vignette and full-page illustrations in sepia ink ; the 
figure subjects being by B. West Clinedinst, and the land- 
scape vignettes and the chapter heads by C. D. Farrand. 
The public recently had the privilege of seeing the Cline- 
dinst drawings at Keppel’s, and these drawings proved 
that the artist was able to place himself in sympathy 
with the rural characteristics of David and his friends ; 
and that his pen technique is virile in a time when 
many artists are forsaking the line for the more easily 
manipulated wash. Free and sketchy, they have the 
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Cover design (reduced) 
by Blanche McManus 
(The Century Co.). 


appearance of spontaneous creations, not of mere studies 
from models. Mr. Farrand’s landscapes are charming. 
Harper & Brothers have similarly issued the édition 
de luxe of Eleanor, illustrated by Albert E. Sterner, 
one of our most graceful draughtsmen. His work ‘is 
full of sentiment. He possesses that faculty which is 
both rare in artists and seldom recognized by the public 
as a desideratum for the illustrator ; that is, a sort of 
reticence—such as, in literature, is found in the 
writings of Wordsworth, preventing him from en- 
tangling his main subject with superfluous words or 
tangent thoughts. Mr. Sterner will be satisfied to 
suggest in any one drawing a single trait of femininity, 
a single characteristic of masculinity, where a more 
commonplace illustrator would be apt to load his draw- 
ing with subject-matter enough foracyclorama, Those 
who expect Mr. Sterner’s simple outline of the profile 
of Lucy, his suggestive sketch of an attitude of Eleanor, 
his study of asingle pose of Manisty, to convey to us 
the analyzation of as many mental conflicts as Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is able to chronicle in a score of suc- 
ceeding chapters, would expect to see the Moses of 
Michael Angelo at once smite the Egyptian, break the 
tablets of stone, and strike the rock in the wilderness. 
If this difficulty exists in depicting a heroine of fic- 
tion, what shall we say of the difficulty of portraying 
heroes of the Bible? The time is past when the public 
accepted the very superficial drawings of Doré, because 
of the unqualified 
praise they received 
from the clergy. In 
these days of higher 
criticism, we expect 
archeological accura- 
cy in costume and 
scenery as well as in- 
vention in portraying 
characters. When the 
artist arrives who 
combines the inven- 
tion of Blake with the 
accuracy of Alma- 
Tadema, his Bible il- 





End-papers (reduced) for “As You 
Like It,” by WillLow. From ahalf- 
tone printed in color (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.). 
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lustrations will probably take the world by storm. The 
great Book has always been a favorite of illustrators. 
Diirer’s Apocalypse (which, by the way, R. H. Russell 
will reproduce this season under the editorship of Fitz 
Roy Carrington) is one of the early victories of illustrat- 
ing, in which category we should really include Rem- 
brandt’s great etchings, though they were published as 
separate prints. The Dalziel Bible isa monument to the 
illustrators of 1860 (see the author’sarticle on “ John Gil- 
bert and the Victorian Era of Illustrating” in the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS for December, 1897). The Tissot Life 
of Christ, now published by the S. S. McClure Company, 
evinces the profound impression which the Scriptures 
may produce on a modern mind. It is, indeed, worthy 
of record that one of the most sumptuously illustrated 
books in the history of the world, which is now in 
preparation at Amsterdam, is a Bible illustrated by 
the greatest living artists, including Adolph Menzel, 
E. A. Abbey, John Sargent, and Alma-Tadema. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that Mr. Louis 
Rhead, who has heretofore illustrated Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and Mr. Badman by Bunyan, should have derived 
his inspiration this year from the Psalms. The Rheads 
(they are three brothers—Louis, Frederick, and George) 
select well-known classics and build their edition detail 
by detail, designing 
the cover, initial let- 
ters, and the illustra- 
tions. They take a 
keen interest in their 
work not always to be 
found among _ illus- 
trators. For instance, 
having clearly proven 
that the Island of To- 
bago, and not Juan 
Fernandez, was the 
scene of Robinson 
Crusoe, they made a 
special trip to it be- 
fore they began to il- 
lustrate the edition of 
De Foe’s masterpiece 
which R. H. Russell 
publishes. 





it was in monochrome oil that he executed his pictures. 
And it seems as though the very process of painting had 
divested the compositions of theirspontaneity. The ar- 
tist, too, has so obviously painted his figures from models 
that we are aware of the shoes being unsoiled by the dust 
of travel, the garments but recently purchased at the 
costumer’s. There is not a worn shoe on the twenty-six 


figures. On the other hand, this is not necessarily an 


organic blemish. We 
are frequently aware, 
in theatrical represen- 
tations, thatanactor’s 
clothes are-not act- 
ually dust-begrimed 
or water-soaked ; yet 
if there are certain 
pantomimic touches 
given by the actor,— 
if those touches are 
the result of artistic 
sensibility,—we sup- 
ply much illusion 
from our own experi- 
ence. And there are 
very Many such pan- 
tomimic touches in 
Mr. Low’s book, and 
the out-of-doors effect 
in the landscapes is 
certainly striking. 
Maxfield Parrish, 
too, worked in no 
virgin soil when he 
undertook to illus- 
trate Knickerbock- 
er’s History of New 
York. Darley had 
most sympathetically 
illustrated an early 
edition, E. W. Kem- 
ble had superadded 








‘Mr. Vanslyperkin,” from “Charac- 
ters of Romance.” From a litho- 
graph (reduced) after a _ pastel 
drawing by William Nicholson 
(R. H. Russell). 


We miss in these lithographs the 
sureness of form obtained by the 
triple tracery of a line in Mr. Nichol- 
son’s woodcuts—first, its drawing on 
the block; and, second and third, its 
following on one side and then on the 
other with the graver. We trust that 
Mr. Nicholson will return to his wood- 
engraving, or else interest himself in 
auto-lithography and draw directly 
on the stone. 


his humor to Irving’s in an edition published in 
1893, and the Grolier Club had printed in 1885~86 an 


exquisite edition, 
decorated by How- 


“And Oloffe bethought him and 
climbed up to the top of one of the 
tallest trees, and saw thatthe smoke 
spread over a great extent of coun- 
try; and, as he considered it more 
attentively, he fancied that the great 
volume of smoke assumed a variety 
of marvelous forms, where in dim 
obscurity he saw shadowed out pal- 
aces and domes and lofty spires.”— 
Illustration (reduced) to ‘*Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York.” 
From a pen stipple drawing by Max- 
field Parrish (R. H. Russell). 


Looking at Mr. Parrish’s work, it 
will be seen that in the illustrator’s 
field there is an opportunity to aug- 
ment the statements of the text with 
graphic addenda. We indulgently 
overlook any failure to illustrate rig- 
orously the text, in view of Mr. Par- 
rish’s ability to make a design out of 
amotive the words may suggest. Who, 
for example, would object to the sky- 


scraper buildings in Mr. Parrish’s 


frontispiece on the score that they are 
such as Washington Irving never saw. 


It was not an easy 
task for Mr. Low to 
execute the illus- 
trating of As You 
Like It. Abbey al- 
ready had made the 
field his own. He 
had, besides, executed 
his illustrations in so 
consummate a tech- 
nique that little was 
left to be desired when 
they were reproduced 
in the pages of the 
book. We seem to 
own the originals, In 
the case of Mr. Low’s 
illustrations, we can- 
not but feel that we 
have only a substi- 
tute for the originals, 
—a blurred miniature 
of the paintings,—for 
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Cover design (reduced) by Thomas 
Watson Ball (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). 





ard Pyle and W. H. 
Drake ; but Parrish 
has a delightful style 
all his own. 
Howells’ Their Sil- 
ver Wedding Jour- 
ney is published by 
Harper & Brothers, 
with illustrations by 
William T. Smediey 
—who, though still 
a young man, is a 
veteran illustrator, 
having produced a 
large volume of 
work during the last 
twenty years. His 
drawing is more 
careful than much 
of the slipshod work 
of the younger men 
who illustrate ‘‘so- 
ciety ” subjects. 
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“David Tending His Sheep.” —Illustration to the “Psalms of 
David.” From a pen-drawing by Louis Rhead (Fleming H. 
Revell Company). 

The Rhead Brothers work in what is called the old woodcut 
style, a revival of the manner of seventeenth-century illustrations. 


Joseph Pennell is an illustrator who has not only had 
a vast experience, illustrating from one to three books 
a year for a quarter of a century, but he is an author- 
ity in literature on the subject of illustration, having 
written Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen and 
Modern Illustration. When, therefore, he makes the 
drawings for a book, he takes into consideration to 
what size they are to be reduced and on what paper 
they are to be printed, so that there is no smearing or 
blurring when the pictures appear. New Yorkers re- 
cently had an opportunity to see his original drawings 
illustrating Percy Dearmer’s Highways and Byways 
in Normandy; and it is interesting to note with what 
simple means Mr. Pennell gets his effects—a few free 
outlines, a few solid blacks, united by a few parallel 
lines, and the design seems to complete the rendition 
of some phase of nature. This book was published by 
Macmillan & Co., but 
for the winter season 
Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have put forth 
Henry James’ Little 
Tour in France, il- 
lustrated by Mr. Pen- 
nell in the same mas- 
terly shorthand. 

Mr. Gibson’s pub- 
lisher, R. H. Russell, 
now regularly issues 
a volume of sketches 
by this favorite 
American draughts- 
man; and although 
these contain no text 
beyond the legends 
thatexplain thedraw- 
ings, they are as anx- 
iously awaited by 
the public as were, 
in England, Mr. 
Punch’s Pocketbook 
and Almanac when 
Leach embellished 
their pages back in 
the sixties. 

Mr. Gibson’s draw- 





“Steady,” growled Kenton, “ wait till 
they come nigh enough.”’—TIIlustra- 
tion (reduced) to “‘ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes.” MHalf-tone from a wash 
drawing by F. C. Yohn (The Bowen- 
Merrill Co.). 
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ings are true portraits of American society people ; 
his men and women are never ‘‘impossible,” nc mat- 
ter how exaggerated the caricature. His drawings 
are marvels of pen-work. In The Americans we do 
not find that Balzac-like comedy sequence that we found 
in last year’s Education of Mr. Pipp; but the Ameri 
can girl and her admirers,—American and foreign,— 
her weary father and her scheming mother, are depicted 
in all sorts of humorous situations. 

Mr. Wenzell, though we believe him German by 
birth, has so long been identified with America that he 
ranks easily next to Gibson as a delineator of society 
people. This year, however, his collection of drawings, 
The Passing Show, deals mainly with the social life of 
England and France, where he has been traveling. 

Mr. Nicholson is an English artist, but Mr. R. H. Rus- 
sell has so thoroughly 
introduced him to the 
American public that 
he claims a place in 
our pantheon. Even 
though his Charac- 
ters of Romance 
form a set of prints, 
and are not adjuncts 
to a book, here, as in 
much of his previous 
work, he has proved 
himself eminently the 
picture-book maker ; 
and, besides, these 
characters of Don 
Quixote, Madge 
Wildfire, John Silver 
and Mulvaney are 
creations inspired by 
books. Heretofore, 
the major part of Mr. 
Nicholson’s work has 
been engraved on 
wood by his own 
hand. The Characters of Romance are lithographic 
reproductions of his pastel drawings. 

Dickens’ Christmas Carol and Cricket on the Hearth 
have been admirably illustrated by Frederick Simpson 
Coburn, a Canadian artist, who draws in pen and ink 
with a technique as free as A. B. Frost’s, while his 
drawings in body color reproduce admirably. 

Mr. Coburn is not the only Canadian who excels as an 
illustrator. Ernest Seton-Thompson (he came to us via 
Canada, though born in England) has of recent years 
taken the publishers by storm, and Scribners and 
Doubleday, Page & Company seem to issue a book 
by him every six months—so that he has almost mo- 
nopolized the animal field. And now comes Mr. Arthur 
Heming, another Canadian. Without any introduction, 
he swoops down upon New York, and his drawings are 
not only acceptable to the publisher, but when put in 
the latter’s window are immediately bought by the 
public. His illustrations to Mooswa, and Other of the 
Boundaries are dramatic in the extreme. It seems as 
though Mr. Heming had obtained the maximum of ani- 
mal expression in the drawing we publish. 

Ernest Seton-Thompson is an example of the author- 
artists. Mr. Seton (for that is his name, the Thompson 
being a pseudonym), indeed, avows that he is not an 
artist, but a scientist, who has used his illustrations to 
convey information. Be this as it may, his little black- 





Cover design (reduced) by A. Kay 
Womrath (John Lane). 
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and-white drawings, 














made with a brush, 
and not with a pen, 
are as decorative as 


ei the similar brush 


drawings of the Jap- 
anese. He has made, 
for this season, some 
of the drawings illus- 
trating A Woman 
Tenderfoot, by his 
wife, Grace Gallatin 
Seton-Thompson. 

If Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son is cited as a pro- 
lific illustrator, what 
shall we say of Oliver 
Herford ? One would 
fancy that every pub- 
lisher in the city is 








Cover design (reduced) by Emery 
Leverett Williams, the illustrator 


of the book (R. H. Russell). 


The text of “ An Alphabet of Indi- 
ans” has been written by Mrs. Wil- 
liams with a naiveté that makes it 
as direct in conveying information 
as the children’s histories of Oliver 


Goldsmith. 


issuing one of his 
books. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons publish 
Overheard in a Gar- 
den, and The Century 
Company issue his 
Artful Anticks. He 
is an author-artist, il- 
lustrating his own 
verses. His style is 


inimitable, thoroughly spontaneous, delicate and re- 


fined. 


His most absurd creations seem as real as some 


careful studies from models by the serious illustrators. 
Mr. Williams writes, in the succeeding article, of the 
success of the romantic-historical novel—the story 


“of hairbreadth es- 
capes by field and 
flood.” Thesc tales 
have given the illus- 
trators an opportunity 
to do some of their 
most spirited work. 
Mr. Howard Pyle, 
who designed the dra- 
matic poster of two 
men fencing for To 
Have and to Hold, 
has this year illus- 
trated Hugh Wynne 
(The Century Co.). 
He is thoroughly at 
home with his Revo- 
lutionary subjects. 
Mr. F. C. Yohn has 
illustrated Alice of 
Old Vincennes in a 
spirited manner, giv- 
ing us again the old 
trapper-huntsman-sol- 
dier, with his flint- 
lock, who in Cooper’s 











Cover design (reduced) by Frederick 


S. Dellenbraugh, the author of the 
book (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


novels, drawn by F. O. C. Darley, used to delight us in 


our boyhood days. 


A new name among the illustrators is that of Henry 
Brokman, who has supplied a number of pictures for 
Marion Crawford’s Rulers of the South. As he trav- 
eled with Mr. Crawford in a Southern itinerary, his 
illustrations carry with them the stamp of authenticity. 


Emery Leverett Wil- 
liams, the young author 
and illustrator of An Al- 
phabet of Indians (R. H. 
Russell), died shortly af- 
ter his book was finished. 
He had studied art in Bos- 
ton, and then in New 
York. Like Mr. Hem- 
ing, Mr. Williams desired 
to live among the people 
who were to be his theme. 





THE FILIBUSTERS 














Cover design (reduced) by 
Claude Fayette Bragdon (F. 
A. Stokes & Co.). 


Mr. Bragdon is a designer 
and architect in Rochester, 
N. Y.,and has produced many 
effective posters and book- 
plates, 


mechanical, are rare- 
ly successful. Under 
certain circumstan- 
ces, where the artist 
draws on the litho- 
graphic stone himself, 
—as, for example, do 
Chéret, Lepére, and 
Reviére in Paris,—or 
when the different 
tints are carefully en- 
graved on wood, as 
William Evans used 
to engrave the designs 
of Caldecott and Wal- 
ter Crane, or as Bong 
engraves German col- 
or-work to-day; or, 
best of all, as Mr. 
Nicholson engraves 











Theodore Roosevelts 


Ranch Life 
and the 


Hunting Trail 


With Ninety-four Illustrations 
by Frederick Remingto 











Cover design (reduced) by The 
Decorative Designers (The Cen- 
tury Co.). 


He went out to North Da- 
kota, and lived near an In- 
dian reservation for over a 
year, studying the racial 
type and customs. The 
hardships he underwent in 
pursuit of fidelity to 
nature undermined his 
health, and finally caused 
his death. 

In their endeavor to ob- 
tain novel and striking re- 
sults, the publishers resort 
to experiments in many 
new processes. Among 


these the colored illustra- 
tion is much sought after. 
The processes to-day, being 








his own designs on 
wood, the result is 
charming. But when 
the artist makes a de- 
sign in a dozen or so 
colors,—especially 
when he makes it ten 
times the size it is 


“But suppose Thomas Jefferson was 


to come back here now.”—Illustra- 
tion (reduced) to “Mr. Dooley’s 
Philosophy.” From a _ pen-and- 
wash drawing by E. W. Kemble 
(R. H. Russell). 


Mr. Kemble excels in negro char- 


finally to appear, and 
the translating of it is 


acter studies, and we miss from 
R. H. Russell’s catalogue this yeara 
**Kemble Coon”’ book. 











ART IN THE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


left to photography and acids,—the result is not apt 
to be satisfactory ; particularly when the three-color 
process is used, wherein the browns have a burned-up, 
singed appearance. The three-color process consists 
of photographing the drawings on achromatic plates, 
each of which is sensitive to only one color—one to red, 
one to yellow, one to blue. These plates are then half- 
toned ; and when impressions are print- 
ed from them, one upon the other, the 
greens are obtained by printing blue 
over yellow, the browns and blacks by 
an admixture of all three colors in dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity. The process 
.is most successful when the plates are 
made from photographs from nature, 
such as flowers, birds, etc. Here a cer- 
tain scientific accuracy is valuable. In 
using crayon-work in lithography (op- 
posed to the flat tones of chromo-lithog- 
raphy), a fair result is obtained. In 
this case, though the artist’s drawings 
are reduced by photography as guides 
for the workmen, the actual drawing is 
put on the stone by hand. This is the 
process used by Scribners in reproduc- 
ing the pastel drawings made by Mr. 
Christy to illustrate The Old Gentle- 
man of the Black Stock. The photo- 
graphic reduction of drawings, whether 
for relief engraving or photography, per- 
mits the artist to make his originals 
any size he desires. Mr. Christy seems 
to go farther than most of his contem- 
poraries, sometimes making his draw- 
ings two and one-half feet high. 

The making of a book-cover is, sin- 
gularly enough, more distinctly separat- 
ed from the printing of the book than 
one would suppose, in these days of me- 
chanical progress. It is a slow process, 
involving much hand-work. The first 
stage in the operation is for the designer 
to sub- 
mit a 

sketch 
to the 
pub- 
lisher. 
This 
maybe 
made 
on pa- 
per or any other ma- 
terial, so long as it 
shows the style and 
position of the letter- 
ing of the title, and 
the form and color of 
any ornament that 
may be used. But the 
professional designers 
of to-day usually 
make the drawings on 
the cloth which is to 
cover the book ; and so 
neat are they in work- 
manship, that adesign 
thus submitted is 
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Book Co.). 














Cover design for ‘‘The Old Gentle- 
man of the Black Stock,’’ by Mar- 
garet Armstrong. The white in 
this cover was not printed, but is 
an inlay of paper pressed into the 
cioth and then printed upon with 
black and stamped with. gold 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons). 





“The Girl in Gray,” by J. M. Flagg 
From “Yankee Girls 
Abroad.” Pen-outline and splat- 
ter-work used for a poster, the 
plate in the book being in chromo- 
lithography, from an original in 
(New Amsterdam 





often almost exactly like 
a finished book from the 
bindery. 

We have spoken of the 
style of lettering and its 
position, for these prob- {Iii 5 
lems are paramount tothe |i 
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of the Re- Cover design (reduced) for “First 

nalssance Aid to the Young House- 

monu- keeper,” by Margaret Arm- 

ments—as. strong (Chas.Scribner’s Sons). 

for in- Miss Armstrong has designed 

stance, a _ covers for “Peter Ibbetson,” 

tombbyda “Trilby,” “A Lady of Quality,” 

Settig- Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” 
“Pippa Passes,” and “Little 

nano— are Rivers.” 

a delight 


to the artist merely because of their 
inscriptions, in which the letters are 
beautifully formed. The letters most 
used to-day are of three kinds: the Latin 
letter, such as that used on Afield and 
Afloat; the eighteenth-century script, 
such as that used on First Aid to 
Young Housekeepers; and the Gothic 
or black ietter, which is not very popu- 
lar this year with designers. The artist, 
in his endeavor to be appropriate, has 
to discriminate in choosing his letter. 
He may, for example, use the Latin let- 
ter for a history, the script letter for 
a book on lace, and the Gothic letter 
for a medieval legend. Mr. Archibald, 
in making the cover design for The 
Duke, has used an italic for the article 
and a Roman letterforthe noun. After 
he has chosen his letter, the placing of 
the words upon the cover becomes a 
second problem. Monosyllabic titles, as 
The Spy, The Sea, are easy to place, but 
a designer would have adifficult problem 
to work out in lettering the Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York. <A design beautiful in execution may be 
spoiled by bad placing. Letters must not be so close 
r that they tax the eye in reading; nor should 
they. be\o far apart as to seem disconnected, so that we 






have to “spell out the word,” as Mr. Strange, the ex- 
pert, savs.* And they should seem to be an integral 
part of the design, One of the faults of the modern 


book-cover is that the designer is frequently not an ex- 
pert lettere:, :. 1 the die-cutter isnot an expert in any- 
thing else ; so, «jen he cuts the designer’s letters he 
straightens them ont and makes them mechanically 
perfect, while he facsimiles the designer’s decorations 
with all their free-hand irregularity ; and the result is 
that the two styles do not agree. 

Next to the lettering, the ornament of the book is to 
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be considered. Here the designer is limited by two 
things—the number of colors he may use and the 
roughness of the binding cloth, which prevents deli- 
cacy of design. 

The designer first casts about for a motive. This 
may be decorative, conventional, or emblematic. Miss 
Armstrong, in designing some of Scribners’ covers, has 
used emblematic motives, and has placed two old-time 
silhouettes on the cover for The Old Gentleman of the 
Black Stock; while, in her First Aid to the Young 
Housekeeper, she has made use of the teapot, cake- 
basket, knife and fork, gridiron, and dinner-bell. Miss 
Sarah McConnell, with the same e~ 1 in view, has in- 
troduced the Shakespeare coat-of-arms in h2r cover for 
Mr. Mabie’s Shakespeare. 

Sometimes an illustration from the book is utilized 
and translated into simple masses capa- 
ble of being printed on the cloth of the 
cover. Mr. Berkley Smith, in his cover 
for Stockton’s Afield and Afloat, has 
redrawn one of Peter Newell’s inimita- 
ble illustrations to the story—two men 
and a horse crossing a ford, seen from 
above as though froma balloon. Such 
a device serves as a poster for a book, so’ 
that when it is seen on the bookseller’s 
counter the cover reveals the comic char- 
acter of the contents. The decorative 
designers have also embodied the senti- 
ment of Theodore Roosevelt’s Ranch 
Life in their clever design of a bronco- 
buster, redrawn, too, after the illus- 
trator, Frederick Remington. 

Miss Armstrong, who is the daughter 
of Maitland Armstrong, the mural deco- 


rator, has designed many of the covers, Goyer design by Berkley Smith, 
the figures taken from one of is engraved by hand. The brass plate, 
Peter Newell’s illustrations to which is called the die, is then put in 
the story(Chas. Scribner’s Sons). 


this year. Perhaps her most ambitious 
one is that for Paul L. Ford’s Wanted: 
A Matchmaker, for which she has also 
made a border for the type-page, which 
has been printed in green and repeated onevery page. 

Mr. Berkley Smith, the son of the well-known artist, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, like Miss Armstrong, a favorite 
designer among the publishers, has made the covers for 
Afield and Afloat and The Story of a Yankee Boy 
(Scribner’s Sons.) 

It must be borne in mind that the book-cover de- 
signer works in color masses as well as in line, and in 
the selection of his colors lies the good or bad exercise 
of his art. In T. Guernsey Moore’s cover for Colonial 
Days and Ways, the combination of the other tints 
with the old blue china of the jug which holds the tulips 
makes a particularly harmonious ensemble. 

Mr. Bruce Rogers has designed for Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. the cover for Michael Angelo’s Sonnets. 

Other American designers of book-covers are: Will H. 
Bradley, E. G. Goodhue, F. R. Kimborough, Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, Alice E. Morse, B. A. Matthews, Edith Doug- 
las, E. Aspell. 

The designer’s sphere is not limited to the cover. He 
may design the end-papers for the book. These are 
sometimes mere geometrical or floral repeats, partak- 
ing of the character of wall-paper patterns. But they 
may consist of figures, grotesques, or motives pertinent 
to the contents of the book. Such a design is Mr. Low’s 
for the end-papers in As You Like It, where the quo- 
tation, ‘‘Books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones,” is lettered upon streamers. 





An end-paper is usually designed with a view to a 
more regular repeat than in Mr. Low’s. A book-cover, 
also, based on the principle of the repeat, is apt to be 
satisfactory : Miss Blanche McManus has made a clever 
repeated design in her cover for Rab and His Friends. 

-There are a few artist-authors who have made their 
own book-covers. Frederic Crowninshield has designed, 
with simple lettering, laurel, and a lyre, the cover for 
his book of poems, Pictoris Carmina. He has also 
illustrated the text; or rather the poems have, in some 
cases, been written up to the illustrations, which are 
photogravures from original paintings. The photo- 
gravure is, like the half-tone, made by a chemical process 
directly from a photograph of the original design. But 
while the half-tone is printed on an ordinary printing- 
press, it being a block in relief, type-high, the photo- 
gravure is printed like a visiting-card, 
a copper-plate engraving, or an etching ; 
that is, it is run through a hand-press 
under a roller and the paper pressed into 
the design, which is intaglio. Being 
handworked, it is superior to the half- 
tone. It gives us more nearly the color 
values of the original. Mr. Low’s illus- 
trations reproduce well by this process. 

As we said, the die-cutter makes the 
plates for a book-cover. The process has 
been, until recently, entirely a hand one. 
The design is traced and then trans- 
ferred and reversed on a brass plate, and 
the engraver cuts away all the brass, 
except that covered by the design. Re- 
cently, designs have been transferred by 
photography to the brass, and etched as 
is a pen-drawing or half-tone. This 
process is cheaper than when the design 


the bookbinder’s press, and printed from 
as one prints type, the ink which is used 
being thicker than ordinary printing-ink. Of course, 
when several colors are used, a separate die and a sepa- 
rate printing are required for each color. In fact, each 
color usually requires two printings, one over the other. 
Previous to this year, the printing of white on a tinted 
cloth cover has been a vexatious problem, the first 
two or three impressions of the ink never thoroughly 
covering the cloth ; six impressions are the average for 
white. Recently, However, there has been imported 
from Germany a preparation of white that comes in 
sheet-form, like gold-leaf, and is similarly applied, the 
result being an almost pure white. Gold is obtained 
by printing as follows: Let us suppose the word ‘‘the” 
is to be put on a book. The cloth cover or “case” is 
sponged with size (white of egg, or glue), a workman 
cuts a sheet of gold-leaf into small parts, and lays one 
of these a little larger than the word “the” where the 
word is to come ; if on the back of the book, the space 
may be judged by the eye; if on the front, the word 
may have been stamped on first; this is called *‘ blind 
stamping.” The cover is then put into a press, where 
the heated die is forced down upon the gold. When 
taken from the press the gold is rubbed with a soft rub- 
ber, which takes the leaf off, except where the heated 
stamp has pressed it into the cloth. The gold used for 
cloth covers is of almost as good quality as that used 
for leather covers, still many critics feel that a cloth- 
bound book should not have gold stamping upon it. 











THE CHANGE IN CURRENT FICTION. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


HE conditions of literature are of as much weight 

in its total product or its yearly output as its in- 
spiration. A change has come over American fiction dur- 
ing the last decade. For it, now international copyright 
and now national growth are held responsible. Yet it 
is probably due quite 
as much to sundry 
changes in the mak- 
ing of books as to any 
new impulse for writ- 
ing them, or any in- 
creased return due to 
the protection of the 
American writer 
from international 
competition. 

In the last fifteen 
years, the typeset- 
ting-machine has sup- 
planted the composi- 
tor. Wood-pulp has 
reduced the price of 
book-papers more 
than one-half. The 
setting of a newspa- 
per column costs in 
wages about one- 
third of what it did 
fifteen years ago, ex- 
cept where combina- 
tions of labor have 
prevented the public 
from reaping the ad- 
vantages of mechanical discovery. Mechanical pro- 





Illustration (reduced) for ‘‘Madame 
Bohemia.” Half-tone from a wash 
drawing by Charlotte Harding (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.). 


cesses have reduced the expense of folding, stitching, | 


and binding to a degree not easily estimated, but 
which changes materially the cost of an edition of 
a thousand volumes, and adds still more than this to 
that margin which can be left, after meeting the ex- 
pense of production, for the profit of the publisher and 
the pay of theauthor. An economic law—which makes 
it wise that a popular author should select birth and 
date as far along in the process of the suns as he can 
compass—steadily increases the return for the writer, 
and decreases the outlay for the material process of pub- 
lication. When manuscripts had.to be copied by hand, 
the author got nothing save for a brief space in Rome. 
He got little in print until paper had been cheapened 
and the press had become a machine able to make about 
250 impressions an hour—a token. His pay has risen 
since with every advance in machinery and typesetting. 
The remuneration of the author is, to put it exactly, a 
function of the variant whose expression is the cost of 
multiplying copies of his work. 

The newspaper and magazine have lost the benefit of 
this decrease in the work of producing printed matter, 
because they have increased their size. The average 
two-cent daily paper was giving its readers from 50 to 
60 pounds of paper and printing in 1885. In 1899 the 
same newspaper, though it has been unable to increase 


its price, in most newspapers has found its price dimin- 
ished, and in all has found it either impossible or inex- 
pedient to increase the cost of an average column of 
advertising, is now giving its readers yearly from 150 to 
160 up to 170 pounds of inked paper, which is assumed 
to be read. The magazine has increased by nearly the 
same bulk, and added still more to the cost of its illus- 
trations and itscontributions. The result is that the 
increased cheapness of product, as nearly always hap- 
pens in modern manufacture, has become a free gift to 
the public, so far as the capitalist is concerned. His in- 
vestment is larger. His margin of return is less. 

But the novel, like the theater, has a definite size, 
limited by the power of continuous human attention in 
one case, and by the speaking voice and the hearing ear 
in the other. The theater of to-day cannot hold more 
people, and does not. hold much more money than the 
theater of Garrick. New York theaters were having in 
dollars in the box-office in the 20’s returns which would 
not be despised to-day by any manager. The cost of 
the manager’s productions grows. The people can see 
and hear but within a certain space, and therefore can- 
not increase. The novel is as rigorously bounded by 
leisure and attention. Three centuries ago, a novel of 
400,000 words was none too long, and some of the ro- 
mances at the dawn of fiction ran up to 600,000 words. 
A century and a half ago, Fielding and Richardson still 
had a canvass of some 400,000 words available. It had 
shrunk to about 250,000 words for Scott. Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Eliot, particularly the latter, had the 
privilege of running to 300,000 words. Eleanor, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, has about 150,000 words; David 
Harum about the same, The Master Christian about 
225,000. After a movement toward the short story 
which seemed likely to carry the cycle during the last 
twenty years in successive lapses down to the Kipling 
story of 2,000 to 3,000 
words, there has 
been a reaction. 
The short story has 
ceased to attract, as 
was expected. 
Whether it was due 
to this or not, the 
publication a year 
agoof Mr. Kipling’s 
works in ten vol- 
umes—substantial- 
ly ten volumes of 
short stories— 
proved by common 
report a failure. 
While it sold at a 
rate which would 
have been a com- 
mendable success 
for a less ambitious 
enterprise, meas- 
ured by Mr. Kip- 
ling’s reputation 





Cover design (reduced) by E. 8. Hollo- 
way (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 
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the sales were not satisfactory. Successful fiction 
has returned to a space of about 150,000 words as its 
fairest limit. This was the space selected by Scott for 
his more popular stories, like Ivanhoe or Redgauntlet; 
while Peveril of the Peak or The Antiquarian reached 
250,000 words—the last, on the whole, the most typically 
English of Scott’s novels. Any publisher will tell the 
expectant author that there are certain limits which 
cannot be adopted. The story of 15,000 or 20,000 words 
may be sold to a magazine, for it can be published in 
three numbers. A story of 50,000 words is too long for 
a magazine and too short for a book. Anything short 
of 100,000 words offers serious difficulties, because it fits 
no special sale. The right length is a story which 
reaches 150,000 words, and does not pass 200,000. The 
reader will accept more from some authors, but he dis- 
likes a larger measure from any. 

This retrenchment in the size of the novel from the 
canvass open to the masters of half a century ago, 
and used for the larger and better effects of the mas- 
ter of all a century ago, has therefore supplement- 
ed the decrease in the mechanical cost at the one 
most vital point in the conditioning fac- 
tors of the novel—its publication. The 
same novel costs to-day, for the mere out- 
lay of publication, bulk for bulk, about 
one-half of what it cost from 15 to 50 years 
ago, which really bounds by its farther date 
the free use of steam power in book print- 
ing. This alone would have made the pub- 
lication of the individual novel a lighter 
task. It has been aided by a decrease in 
the size of the novel, which after various 
oscillations seems to have settled on the 
single, thickish, 12mo volume, about 300 
words to the page, which is to-day the type 
of the novel. Cut on both sides, in cost 
and in bulk, the ease of publication has 
prodigiously increased the number of nov- 
els. Yet our output remains small by the 
side of England’s. Weare twice the popu- 
lation, richer, and with more readers. In 
1899 there were 457 novels by Americans 
published here. English presses issued 
1,875. But the number grows. Five years 
ago, in 1895, we issued but 287 and England 
1,584. Our output rose one-half, theirs a 
fifth. Yet this is, in fact, a contrast of 
good times and bad. In 1890 the American 
novels were over 400. They were outnum- 
bered then by some 500 foreign reprints. 
In 1899, the foreign reprints (292) were one- 
half as numerous. After all, in 1833, with 
a population of 14,000,000, we published 
but 19 novels. In the 80's, our reprints of 
foreign novels ran steadily at about 600 
a year—two-thirds of the whole. To-day, 
they are a third. Yet even with this, up 
to five years ago the English growth ex- 
ceeds ours. In ten years the yearly issue 
of English novels has more than doubled. 
Our own indigenous product has risen P 
about one-half. The increase here has, at ~~ 
least in part, come from the changes just 
recited. 

Where $800 could not once launch much 
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there has been a change in the same direction. The 
novel at 31s. 6d. was succeeded, nearly a decade ago, 
by the 6s. novel; and this, in its turn, is giving place to 
the erown and half-crown issue. Here, being more con- 
servative, we have kept the old price, $1.50, but sell at 
$1. Not only has the number of people who can afford 
to pay for publishing their novels received an increase, 
which is the burden and curse of every reviewer, but 
the publisher with the same amount of capital can risk 
carrying from two to three times the number of novels 
on his list which were once safe. 

There has been added to this an equal increase in the 
ease with which the novel-reader is reached. Where 
novels were once sold in book-stores, they are now sold 
in great marts, where the entire range of household and 
domestic and personal needs is met. This is ordinarily 
spoken of as a loss both to book and reader. It is a 
gain. It shares with and is part of the same movement 
which has introduced the novel to the pages of the 
newspaper and the magazine, and made it the basis of 
more than one successful play. It has widened the 
social strata which the novel reaches, from the few who 
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Illustration from ‘ The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock ” (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
From a colored illustration in the book, which is a lithographic reproduction of 
a pastel by Howard Chandler Christy. 


more than one novel, it will to-day set 
afloat two, perhaps three. In England 

















THE CHANGE IN CURRENT FICTION. 


read to think, to the many who take thought only to 
amuse themselves. This advance has grown with the 
reduction in the cost of publication and the increase in 
the range of readers. The sale in three months of 1,000 
copies of a novel in this country was, 25 years ago, a 
success which attracted an in- 
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higher walks of literature, has by no means come which 
was expected when the reduction in the cost of manu- 
facture, the increase in the area of readers, and protec- 
tion against foreign competition all came in simultane- 
ously a decade ago with the typesetting-machine, cheap 

paper, the sale of books in de- 





stant attention. A novel to-day oe 
which has not reached 5,000 Es 
copies in its first month has 7 
failed to attract a general no- 
tice. Between 1850 and 1880, 
there were not a dozen novels 
onthe American market which 
had reached a circulation of 
100,000 copies. There have been 
as many which have attained 
this circulation in the past five 
years. 

The rewards of the individual 
novelist have proportionately 
grown. Twenty years ago, Mr. 
Howells publicly said, that it 
would be possible to seat at a 
small table every man in this 
country who was clearing $5,000 
a year net from exclusively lit- 
erary work. I have heard the 
returns from a single success- 
ful novel placed at $50,000. 
Knowing the circulation which 
it had had and the usual royal- 
ties, this statement seems not 
imprudent. To the sales which 
make a return of from $20,000 to 
$25,000 off a single novel, there 
is now not unusually added the 
still larger wage paid to the 
novelist whose fiction becomes 
the basis of a successful play. 









partment stores, and interna- 
tional copyright. It was anti- 
cipated that an individual and 
national type of production 
would be developed ; but those 
forgot the method and manner 
of nature who predicted this. 
Mr. Wallace long since showed _ 
that it is the island and isolated 
spot that produces the special- 
ized and individual species. 
The mountain glen will change 
«most of its flowers, half its in- 
sects, and all of its trees in a 
steep climb of a thousand yards. 
Given, however, the plain, an 
unbroken and illimitable ex- 
panse of fertile soil, a continu- 
ous demand, and the even condi- 
tions of lands level for leagues, 
and a single plant usurps all 
thespace. The daisy will paint 
an entire principality of open 
land white or yellow. The 
mountain-side varies its flower 
at almost every yard, but from 
it one looks down upon a plain 
painted blue or purple or yel- 
low by the sweep of a single 
plant. The like has come in let- 
ters. This increase in the num- 
ber of novels and this multi- 
plication in their readers have 
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Not long since, Mr. Charles 
Frohman said in substance that 
it was nonsense to turn any- 
where except to a novel for a 
play, since it cost from $15,000 to $20,000 to make a play 
known, and the novel had already accomplished this 
without effort and without expense. No wage in liter- 
ary life is comparable to that of the playwright. Not 
all novels dramatized succeed ; but when a dramatized 
novel runs through the year, as nearly a dozen have 
done in the past five years, the return to the author 
will average about $500 a week while the play is upon 
the boards. After making from $25,000 to $30,000 from 
a single novel, the author may then obtain as much 
more during each of the years in which the play based 
upon it holds the stage. It would be invidious to gossip 
over names ; but there are two recent plays which must 
have yielded the novelist-playwright from $75,000) to 
$100,000, or half the sum earned by Trollope in a life- 
time of laborious romance. 

These returns exceed even the sums paid at the open- 
ing of the century to English authors. The fees, how- 
ever, which were paid to Byron and to Scott, to Rogers 
and to Campbell—fees which seemed incredible as liter- 
ary rewards up to 20 years ago—were paid to the few 
for works read by the few. No one of the works which 
Murray and Constable published had editions compara- 
ble with those of to-day. 

But the impulse to letters as such, to style, to the 
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“ Beth.”’—Frontispiece (reduced) for “ Marr’d in Mak- 


Half-tone, from a drawing by Mrs. Elenor 
Plaisted Abbott (J. B. Lippincott Company). 


- impulse. 


been succeeded by the sweeping 
success of single novels and the 
stillbirth of allothers. English 
_ and American publishers both 
complain that the market for fiction is more unsatisfac- 
tory than ever. It was once possible to predict, with a 
tolerable accuracy, that a certain ratio of excellence fur- 
nished, suitable skill in business, promotion and a knowl- 
edge in the market, then some return would be obtained 
from most novels placed in the market, particularly if 
they were by well-known authors, and from nearly alla 
fair return. This has ceased. Instead, the novel either 
has a prodigious vogue, and springs to its edition of 
100,000, —150,000,—200,000 ; or, it fails altogether. The 
great herd of readers which passes the crowded tables 
of a department. store moves, as herds will, on a single 
Publishers find, as managers have found, 
that reviews do as little for the novel as criticism for 
the play. People read, not because they wish to read, 
but because they wish to read what is being read. 
They tell each other. They move by the thousand past 
a given point where they are all turning the pages of 
the same novel. The man with an ear quick tothe com- 
ments of readers knew David Harum was a success 
long before any but the most skillful critics had dis- 
covered it. A Friend of Cesar had reached its third 
edition before most newspapers had published their 
first notice. The success of the novel has really come 
to be a matter of universal suffrage. Title, subject, 
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and the accidents of advertising decide the first move- 
ment of the avalanche ; and if the conditions are favor- 
able the fortunate publisher is buried under orders be- 
fore a month is out, balanced by the failures of which 
less are sold than were once, few as these were. 
Under conditions like thece, the subject has become 
the decisive factor; for while style interests few, 
and personality still fewer, the interest in a subject 
is universal. Given aseries of Revolutionary celebra- 
tions which began in 1775, and are still in progress, the 
organization of Revolutionary societies whose qualifica- 
tions are as ingeniously devised as the cerration of a 
yale-lock, and there would be created the desire and de- 
mand for the Revolutionary novel, which has carried 
one novel-writer after another to fortune, if not to fame, 
on arising tide. We are in a new series of centennials 
which mark the post-Revolutionary epoch, and I pre- 
dict—for the signs are already visible in book-lists— 
; that in the next decade the success in a popular novel 
‘will be made, not on the Revolution, but on that nar- 
rower selvage of history which began with the Western 
march. I dare predict that in 1950 the successful novel 
of the day, with a circulation which may by that time 
be reckoned by the half-million or million, will be an 
Argonaut, a California Forty-niner. 

The Revolutionary romance has, therefore, been the 
natural product of the Revolutionary centennial. 
Realism has succumbed, not to a change in popular 
taste, but to a succession of popular celebrations. In- 
evitably, too, where the individual author once Gecided 
the sale and circulation of his novel for a generation, as 
did Dickens from the start, and Thackeray and Eliot 
after their vogue was secured, there is to-day a strange 
caprice. Trilby succeeded, and its successor fails. 
The subject is paramount. Religion is a universal in- 
terest, and Robert Elsmere, the Christian, and the 
Master Christian— poles apart—each find the same 
vast market. The new American delight in our own 
rural life succeeds David Harum by Eben Holden. 
The publisher has learned, to his cost, two things. The 
success of one novel is no guarantee of alike sale for 
the next by the same author. These vast sales which 
overspread a season, and choke all else, end as suddenly 
as they began. The tide turns. .The bundles come 
back as they once went out. A “remainder” of 40,000 
copies left in one instance attests the fashion in which 
the ebb may curtail the profits of the flood. 

These things alter the native perspective of the field 
of fiction. It is still tilled in England as it once was. 
Eleanor is a novel of another generation. Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward is little likely to win a circulation in six fig- 
ures. Her one great success came to its own by its sub- 
ject, not by its style. Eleanor is written with a patient 
care, save that a heroine of twenty-six is given the ap- 
pearance and the adjectives of forty; but this novel 
thinks. Itdoesnotfeel. Its interest is of scene, and not 
of subject. Mrs. Ward has brought together the Eng- 
lish woman and the American girl, and, with the un- 
hesitating instinct of the artist, sees that the higher 
breeding comes, not from a sense of superiority, but 
from asense of equality ; for the American girl, with 
all her lack of lower convention, has the higher distinc- 
tion. The Englishman, Manisty, enamoured of home, 
his cousin Eleanor, the thinking Englishwoman of the 

new type, enamoured of him, and Lucy Foster, the 















New England maiden to whom things are as they are, 
and not as they are believed to be,—this is as narrow 
a range of character as a Greek drama. Its knot is un- 
tied by an excommunicated priest—austere, simple, sci- 
entific, and sincere. The stage is set in Italy—new 
Italy, whose case has had no better defense, nor the old 
better description. But for all the skill with which this 
is done, the sensitive reader must feel that Mrs. Ward 
is at the end of a literary period, while the more shape- 
less American novel is at its beginning. 

So far as workmanship goes between Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s Richard Yea and Nay and Mr. William 
Stearns Davis’ A Friend of Cwsar, no comparison is 
possible. It is not a question of years, but of method. 
The Englishman carries his English king through his 
crusade with a firm grip on period, diction, character, 
and atmosphere. A Friend of Cwsar, the book of a 
very young man, nigh twenty years Mr. Hewlett’s jun- 
ior, is loaded with detail and awkwardin method. The 
archeology is painfully accurate and the atmosphere as 
painfully awry; but this picture of Rome, as Cesar 
comes, moves straight on to an every-day human inter- 
est, which has kept it selling for weeks as one of the 
leading booksin every store. Mr. Francis Marion Craw- 
ford lacks for nothing as craftsman In the Palace of 
the King; but it is the craft of the theater and not of 
the novel. On the stage as a play, for which it was 
written before it is on the market as a book, Miss Mary 
Mannering has given the pages an interest they might 
never have had without her; for Philip of Spain is 
studied more in his make-up than his manner, and the 
action and reversed catastrophe, none too fast nor too 
surprising on the boards, does not move between them. 

Mr. Henry Harland, like Mr. Crawford, has learned 
his trade abroad. The Americans who follow received 
models generally have. Mr. Irving Bacheller has 
learned his selling fiction to the Sunday supplements. 
For over a month, The Cardinals Snuff-Box and Eben 
Holden have been in all lists of the ‘best-selling 
books”—not neck and neck, for the latter leads. Mr. 
Harland thoroughly understands his technical task, the 
novel of dialogue in which a man and woman impart 
their souls and passions in Amabzean speech. Mr. 
Bacheller’s book lumbers as a novel. It moves as a 
story. It wins—this recital of York State life—for the 
same reason that every man turns first in his daily 
newspaper to the fire or meeting he attended last night. 
Mr. Bacheller has torn a page out of American life and 
printed it ; and the sales rise, week by week, in spite of 
technical defects. There is this feel of the story-telling 
power and this lack of the novelist’s skill through all 
the flock of American fiction. You cannot open a page 
of two new colonial novels, Mr. J. A. Altsheler’s In 
Hostile Red—of Monmouth—or Mr. Henry Thew Ste- 
phenson’s Patroon Van Volkenberg, without seeing 
this. Random as is Mrs. Flora Annie Steel through 
the long panorama on which in The Hosts of the Lord 
she has sought to draw the working of the English raj, 
still you see she is unconsciously working by certain 
rules. 

These things give hope. The story-telling American 
is finding a new field. ‘There is a narrow space in every 
advancing art where originality and technical knowl- 
edge lap. The English novel of to-day has found it. 
The American story is approaching it. 
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NOTES ON THE 


NOVELS OF THE INNER LIFE. 


MONG the novels of 1900 which deal with the 
psychology of their characters as the chief thing 

of importance,—and this group is in America relatively 
smaller than in previous years, owing to the vogue of 
the adventure story,—the two most prominent are Mr. 
James M. Barrie’s Tommy and Grizel (Scribners), and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor (Harpers). Mr. Barrie 
takes up the history of T. Sandys where he left him in 
the closing chapter of Sentimental Tommy. Tommy 
becomes a famous author in London, lionized by society 
and by the critics. Grizel loves him with the love of a 
noble, full-hearted, and true woman ; but Tommy is not 
good enough for her, or is too good, as you please. He 
is somewhat too much of an artist and decidedly too 
little of a man to make “the perfect lover.” His dan- 
gerous delicacy of nerves, his quick power of idealiza- 
tion, his dramatic self-consciousness, lead him to make 
fierce love to Lady Pippenworth while he is Grizel’s 
sweetheart. Then, strengthened by remorse, Tommy 
marries Grizel, and there are months of happiness, to 
end in the tragedy, with its shameful surroundings, 
which kills off Tommy, without a great deal of sorrow, 
it must be said, from Grizel’s well-wishers. Mr. Barrie 














Tilustration for ‘‘ Eleanor.” Half-tone (reduced). From a crayon 
drawing by Albert E. Sterner (Harper & Bros.). 


NEW BOOKS OF FICTION. 





makes this character, which is all his own, with a rare 
literary subtlety which is also his own. Even the dark- 
est spots in his hero’s career are relieved with the great 
tenderness and the delicate humor which illumine every 
work of Mr. Barrie’s; and while there will be many, 
doubtless, who profess hatred for Tommy, and even a 
positive dislike to the story, there will be few indeed 
who do not admire Mr. Barrie’s part in it. 

In Eleanor, Mrs. Humphry Ward gives us a far more 
human story than any she has produced since her first 
large achievement of Robert Elsmere, and including 
it. With her great learning, her wide capacity for ob- 
servation, her ingenui- 
ty, her earnestness of 
purpose, and her unde- 
niable literary art, 
there has been some- 
thing left to be desired 
in each of her stories. 
To some readers they 
appeared coldly intel- 
lectual, with a lack of 
warm, red blood, and, 
from an artistic point 
of view, almost. stiff. 
In Eleanor, with the 
same intellectual grasp 
of her scenes and her 
characters, there is far 
more geniality and life. 
The heroine is a wo- 
man with a wonderful 
charm, arising, not 
from her beauty, nor, perhaps, as much from her soul 
as from her intellect. She is more like Dorothea 
Brooke, in Middlemarch, than, probably, she is like 
any other real or imagined woman; and there are 
many phases of the story which remind one of George 
Eliot’s masterpiece. , In the very detail of Eleanor’s 
devoted codperation with Edward Manisty in his work, 
and the belief in that work, far more devoted and 
unreserving than his own, one is reminded of Mr. and 
Mrs. Casaubon; but Manisty is no septuagenarian. 
He is a young man, a publicist, with some disappoint- 
ments in his career, engaged on his great work of de- 
fending the Papacy and its history. ‘The scene is laid in 
Rome, and Mrs. Ward utilizes her learning to give us 
a significant and fascinating picture of Papal Italy. 
Manisty, the hero, is a most complex character, a thor- 
ough egotist, with the charm for women ‘that able and 
consistent egotists are apt to have. There enters on the 
scene of Eleanor’s love for him an American girl, Lucy 
Foster. Both of them love Manisty, and also each other. 
Mrs. Ward’s characterization of the American figure in 
the story is extraordinarily good. Most of the admirers 
of the novelist are predicting that Eleanor will prove 
her masterpiece. It is presented by the publishers in 
two editions. The two-volume edition is illustrated by 
Albert Sterner, and is very strikingly and beautifully 
bound and printed. 

Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, in her new story, The 
Moving Finger Writes (a quotation from Omar Khay- 
yam). has given a charming picture of a New England 
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home, of intellectual and material wealth, and of a 
young girl’s development into an exquisite symmetry 
of character, in spite of, perhaps because of, a secret 
love, which, in a less beautiful nature, might easily 
have been disastrous. Theatmosphereof Agnes Alden’s 
home is that of the aristocratic families who have their 
homes on the outskirts of Cambridge, Mass. Agnes is 
a girl of keen intellectual perceptions, and of an up- 
lifted soul, who might probably have fallen in love 
with the good-natured and manly Godfrey Kilpatrick, 
whom circumstances seemed to have appointed for her, 
if she had not met the greater man, David Mulgrave, 
married to a cantankerous though not very bad 
woman. Agnes promptly falls in love with David, and 
is fine enough to keep it all within herself, and to-be a 
very present help to both David and Isabel. The lat- 
ter finally dies, and things go as the reader would wish. 
(Putnams.) 

In the seventy-second year of his age, the marvelously 
versatile Dr. S. Weir Mitchell gives us a new volume, 
Dr. North and His Friends (Century Co.). In Dr. 
North and His Friends are introduced the person- 
ages whose admirable and witty conversations were 
admired in an earlier volume, Characteristics. The 
scheme of this volume is to give the conversation of a 
group of cultured people that gather around Dr. North 
and his wife. The topics which their wit and learning 
play may be concerned with literature, art, medicine, 
nature, conduct, or religion. The whole is bound to- 
gether byaslender thread of romance. While the work 
is not sufficiently connected to make it possible to style 
it autobiographical, it undoubtedly reflects the personal 
experiences and observations of the author in a some- 
what autobiographical way. 

In Enoch Willoughby (Scribners), Mr. James A. 
Wickersham portrays the outer and inner life, espe- 
cially the latter, of the Willoughby family, all of them 
originally Quakers, and all, ‘‘whether you find them in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, or even Iowa or Kansas, 
pretty surely of the respectable, well-to-do sort.” The 
scene of the story is laid fifty years ago, in the wilder- 
ness of Ohio and in the forests of the South. The mo- 
tive is found in the strenuous efforts of Enoch Wil- 
loughby’s soul to decide whether Quakerism or Spirit- 
ualism have for him the final Truth. There is a little 


love-story to relieve the stress, and there is a good deal - 


of historic interest in the accounts of these early. Spirit- 
ualists, who were probably the founders of the sect of 
Christian Scientists. 

Mr. Richard Marsh is bold indeed in the conception 
of his book, A Second Coming (John Lane). The 
scheme of the book is no less than the description 
of Christ’s coming to England, and the following which 
He did and did not get, and of some judgments that He 
would undoubtedly have pronounced. Indeed, such an 
opportunity is seldom offered the novelist to dispose 
summarily of his pet aversions in contemporary life, 
both personal and impersonal. 

The heroine of A Woman of Yesterday, Anna Malli- 
son (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is the daughter of a Ver- 
mont clergyman of the strictest orthodoxy. Caroline 
A. Mason, the author of the volume, studies the devel- 
opment of this young girl, born in the fifties and grow- 
ing up through the atmosphere of Puritanical consci- 
entiousness surrounding her father’s life and home and 


friends into the broader views of the endof the century. ° 


Sir Walter Besant’s, new novel, The Fourth Genera- 
tion (Stokes), is concerned with a definite problem—the 
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justice of visiting the sins of the fathers on succeeding 
generations. The story is an answer, as nearly as Sir 
Walter can give an answer, to the question, Why must 
the innocent suffer for the faults of those who have 
gone before? “I venture,” says Sir Walter, ‘‘to offer 
in these pages an answer that satisfies myself. It sub- 
stitutes consequences for punishment, and puts effect 
that follows cause in place of penalties.” These conse- 
quences ‘‘can only affect the body, or the mind, or the 
social position of the descendants. They may make 
ambition impossible; they may make action impossi- 
ble; they may keep a man down among the rank and 
file,—but they cannot do more.” 

In The Image Breakers (Stokes), Miss Gertrude Dix 
brings us into an atmosphere redolent of socialism. 
She has lived much in socialistic colonies, and has en- 
gaged in first-hand experiment with most of the com- 
munal ideas which she discusses in this story. The 
story itself is not fettered by her socialistic propagan- 
dism in a way to hamper the action, and many passages 
are full of dramatic force. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Mr. Ronald MacDonald publishes his first romance, 
The Sword of the King (Century Co.). Mr. Mac- 
Donald comes to his taste for story-writing by inherit- 
ance, as he is the son of Dr. George MacDonald. The 
Sword of the King is a story of the time when William 
of Orange was making his sturdy fight for the English 
crown. The heroine tells the tale. She is Philippa 
Drayton, a brave and lovely girl, whose father sides 
with the Prince of Orange. Mr. MacDonald enrolls 
himself among those modern apologists for the mon- 
archs of England who in their books have found virtues 
in King John and James IL., for he gives a new and un- 
expectedly pleasant phase of the worthy but hitherto 
saturnine William of Orange. The character of Phi- 
lippa Drayton is engaging, and the story is full of excit- 
ing action and adventure. 

Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, who has become best 
known to the novel-reading public by his book, The 
Sowers, gives in The Isle of Unrest (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) a dashing and highly colored tale of Corsica and 
the south of France. The vendetta and Sedan give am- 
ple opportunity for dramatic action. The character of 
Mademoiselle Denise Lange is especially attractive, 
with Mademoiselle Brun and Colonel Gilbert scarcely 
less so. The Isle of Unrest will sustain Mr.Merriman’s 
reputation, and readers who care for romance and ad- 
venture will find an abundance of them of a good 
quality. 

Margaret Horton Potter’s historical novel, Uncanon- 
ized (McClurg), is a romance of English monachism. It 
begins with the beginning of the thirteenth century, in 
the time of King John. The author deliberately departs 
from the traditional figure of that scapegoat of English 
monarchs, and makes John out a very fair sort of king 
and man. This, she tells us in a prefatory note, is not 
from the exigencies of her romance, but from her own 
convictions, after a careful study of the records of the 
time her story deals with. The hero is Anthony Fitz- 
Hubert, the illegitimate son of Archbishop Hubert. 
Walter Anthony, a gay gallant of the court, is suddenly 
called upon to expiate his father’s youthful sin by tak- 
ing monastic vows. The story is conscientiously con- 
structed, and has the ulterior value of dealing with a 
period which has been hitherto practically neglected by 
romancers of our day. 











NOTES ON THE NEW BOOKS OF FICTION. 


Emma Marshall has taken for the heroine of her 
story of classical Roman times, A Roman Maiden 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.), the lost Vestal, whose statue 
alone among those recovered in the Forum is unnamed, 
although the inscription recording her virtues was pre- 
served. The author has gathered the incidents around 
the supposed history 
of this character—in- 
cidents more or less 
connected with the 
persecution and mar- 
tyrdom of the early 
Church in Britain and 
in Rome. 

Mr. Jeremiah Cur- 
tin has translated a 
new historical novel 
from the pen of Hen- 
ryk Sienckiewicz, The 
Knights of the Cross 
(Little, Brown & Co.). 
Many readers have 
considered that this 
sounding romance ‘is 
the finest work of the 
author of Quo Vadis. 














The scene is laid in 

Poland in the four- MR. MAURICE THOMPSON. 
teenth century, and (Author of “Alice of Old 
after a narrative of Vincennes.”) 


thrilling dramatic 

quality, it ends with the final and conclusive victory of 
the Slavs at Tannenberg over the German Knights of 
the Cross, whose object was the subjugation of Poland 
and Lithuania. 

Mr. J. A. Altsheler’s new book, In Hostile Red 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), is a story of the American 
Revolution, and more particularly of the Monmouth 
campaign. Mr. Altsheler’s spirited figure of Mary 
Desmond, and the continual lively incident of the nar- 
rative, make a very engaging work, and quite a fit suc- 
cessor to the series of American historical stories which 
have recently made the author so favorably known. 

Mr. J. Breckenridge Ellis harks back to the first 
century for the subject of his romance, The Dread and 
Fear of Kings (McClurg). The scenes are laid alter- 
nately in the island of Capri and other parts of Italy, 
and the narrative of love and adventure has for a back- 
ground the reign of terror which Rome endured under 
the Emperor Tiberius and his terrible favorite, Sejanus. 

A new field is chosen by Judge Leo C. Dessar, of New 
York City, for his first essay in fiction, A Royal En- 
chantress (Continental Publishing Co.). The heroine 
is the famous Cahina, the last queen of the Berbers, 
who lived at Tunis, and won power and glory in the 
year 697 A.D. This beautiful, able and brave woman 
was cruel as she was powerful. The author tells the 
story of the period when she had united all the northern 
countries except Egypt into one great nation; when 
she was known as the Sorceress Queen. The occult 
powers claimed for this striking figure are well utilized 
by Judge Dessar to heighten the picturesqueness of his 
heroine. 

Mr. Maurice Thompson is best known to American 
readers as the archer, the lover of nature and of the 
Latin loversof nature. His essay in the fieid of histori- 
cai romance he calls Alice of Old Vincennes (Bowen- 
Merrill Co.). It isa Revolutionary story, with the scene 
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laid in Indiana, with British and Americans, Indians 
and Creoles, engaged in supplying the fighting and the 
love-making. The heroine, Alice Roussillon, is a charm- 
ing figure—much more charming, indeed, ‘than her con- 
ventional lover. Alice is a spirited girl of good family, 
who is placed among the hardships of pioneer life and 
of Indian warfare, who can conquer her lover in sword- 
play, and use a rifle with the best of them. There are 
few chapters in which one does not find the excitement 
of a duel, a battle, scalping-party, or some equally 
thrilling incident. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, the famous author of Looking 
Backward, had written The Duke of Stockbridge 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.) even before the book that made 
him so well known. In fact, it is said that Looking 
Backward grew out of this romance. Shortly before his 
recent death, Mr. Bellamy authorized the publication 
of the novel. It deals with the great revolt of the 
debtor-farmers of Massachusetts. against the laws which 
dealt so severely with them in 1786. An officer of the 
Continental army, who led the revolt, is the hero of 
the narrative, and his love with a belle of Western 
Massachusetts makes a pretty story. 

Miss Molly Elliot Seawell essays, in The House of 
Egremont (Scribners), an historical romance of the time 
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of James II. Aside from the stirring incidents and 
the many adventures and misadventures, narrated with 
much spirit and skill, the striking part of Miss Seawell’s 
work is her attempt to renovate the figure of James II.— 
an even more difficult task than that which confronts 
the apologists for Richard III. and King John, but one 
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which Miss Seawell enters on with enthusiasm and not 
without success. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford has chosen old Madrid, in the 
time of Philip If., for the background of his romantic 
story, In the Palace of the King (Macmillan). His 
figure of Dolores is a captivating one; and her lover, 
Don John of Austria, makes a noble and spirited hero. 
King Philip is one of the characters in the tale, and all 
the pageantry and splendor of the Spanish court aid in 
enriching the background. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett has his field, so far as style and 
expression are concerned, pretty much to himself. The 
success of his Forest Lovers showed that his archaic 
and romantic sentences were done so well that no apol- 
ogy was needed. Now he has entered the lists with 
Sir Walter Scott in utilizing Richard the Lion-Hearted 
as a romantic figure. Richard Yea and Nay (Mac- 
millan) is a legitimate literary descendant of The For- 
est Lovers, and will undoubtedly prove of absorbing 
interest to the large public which so enjoyed that first 
notable work of Mr. Hewlett’s. 

: STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 

In Mr. Charles Fleming Embrees’ A Dream of a 
Throne (Little, Brown & Co.) he uses the romance of 
Old Mexico and the dramatic episode of a Mexican re- 
volt. The hero is a descendant of an Aztec royal fam- 
ily, although his boyhood has been passed as a fisher- 
man’s son. When he emerges into self-consciousness 
and manly strength, and feels the power of the Church, 
he heads a revolution which is meant to place him on 
the throne, but which gets him shot as atraitor. The 
author is a careful student of the local color framing 
his story, and the Mexican characters are notably well 
drawn. 

Mr. W. H. Wilson, who appears as the author of Raf- 
naland (Harpers), is the son of the late president of 
Washington and Lee University and postmaster-gen- 
eral in President Cleveland’s cabinet. This is the son’s 
first effort in fiction. It is lively and imaginative 
enough to suit the most exacting. The hero is enticed 
into a balloon, and is conveyed thereby to an unknown 
Scandinavian island near the north pole, where he 
finds a race of gigantic Norsemen, with the size, the 
strength; the courage, and the appetites of the Vikings. 
The lucky aeronaut falls in love with the beautiful 
Princess Astrid, and has plenty of fighting and love- 
making on his hands from that time on. These occu- 
pations Mr. Wilson describes in a very capable way. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad is one of the group of writers who 
have come forward in the last two years, and who know 
the sea and the sailorson itin all their moods. His new 
story is called Lord Jim (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
Prejudice is won in favor of the hero at the first sen- 
tence. He is a water-clerk, an inch under six feet, 
powerfully built, with a slight stoop and a fixed from- 
under stare ‘‘ which made you think of a charging bull.” 
How this promising water-clerk rose to a great emer- 
gency in his life, and the romance of the sea and the 
Malaysian Islands to which his adventures bring him, 
make a capital story. 

That indefatigable fictionist, Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, ap- 
pears with a new narrative in his well-known and dash- 
ing style. The Filibusters (Stokes) deals with an ex- 
pedition that successfully captures the presidency of a 
Central American republic. The author serves up a 
fresh dish of ‘‘red-hot” incidents in every chapter, with- 
out any hampering of coincidence. 


— 


Pistols, muskets, and swords figure prominently on 
the escutcheon of H. B. Marriott Watson’s new book, 
Chloris of the Island (Harpers). The scene is laid in 
the last century in England, and the story is full of the 
thrilling and hairbreadth escapes of Warburton, an 
engaging fighting-machine who loves the sister of his 
deadly enemies. Mr. Watson is a skillful hand at the 
construction of such a rattling story, and incidentally 
gives a good picture of the lives of Englishmen in the 
last century. 


NOVELS PICTURING AMERICAN COMMUNITIES. 


In the past twoor three years there have been a remark- 
able series of stories, the product of earnest and intelli- 
gent work, many of them, whose chief significance lay 
in the pictures they gave of the peculiar customs, peo- 
ples, and characteristics of distinctly marked regions of 
the United States. One of the most notable stories in 
this general class appearing in 1900 is Mr. John Uri 
Lloyd’s Stringtown on the Pike (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
which, after serial publication in The Bookman, is now 
presented in book form. Mr. Lloyd has taken for his 
scene the northeastern part of Kentucky, the rolling 
hill-lands similar to adjacent regions of Ohio and Indi- 
ana, and very different from the Blue-grass district of 
Mr. James Lane Allen’s tales. The time is that of the 
Civil War; and, although Mr. Lloyd’s story is full of in- 
cident and life, it turns on a most dramatic episode, 
where a chemical analysis decides the fate of the hero 
and alienates him from the heroine. Its final value will 
undoubtedly lie in the extremely veridical picture of 
this Southwestern rural community, with its village 
drunkards, its sharp country lawyers, and its super- 
stitious and wholly delightful negroes. 

Another story, with its primal scene lying in Ken- 
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tucky, and by a well-known Kentucky author, is Critten- 
don (Scribners), by Mr. John Fox, Jr. Mr. Fox takes us 
into the inner and luxurious mysteries of the Blue-grass 
region, and introduces us to the life there in 1898. He 
raises a Kentucky legion and takes it to Cuba to help at 
San Juan and Caney, along with Lawton and Chaffee, 

and Roosevelt and the 
ee Rough Riders. All 
of these scenes and all 
of these subjects Mr. 
Fox knows thoroughly 
and freshly; and his 
facile pen makes the 
most of them, and con- 
trives to weave a pret- 
ty love-story into the 
whole. 

Although Mr. Ir- 
ving Bacheller’s Eben 
Holden (Lothrop) has 
been referred to in an 
earlier number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
and also in Mr. Wil- 
liams’ general charac- 
terization of the books 
of the season in this 
December number, the 
well-deserved appreci- 
ation which is being bestowed on this excel!ent picture of 
our New York grandfather’s life makes the book worthy 
of a further note. Mr. Bacheller’s shrewd, sturdy New 
Yorkers of the North Woods farm have quite captured 
the American public; nor is the “tocal color” in the 
homespun phases of ‘Eben Holden” alone praisewor- 
thy. Thechapters that 
deal with the city ex- 
periences of the hero, 
and, indeed, the book 
as a whole, are true to 
the ear, and hold the 
attention to theend. It 
is nothing short of 
wonderful that a man 
of Mr. Bacheller’s dis- 
tracting and continu- 
ous business preoccu- 
pations should have 
produced such an ex- 
cellent piece of fiction. 
As he himself says, 
“Chapters begun in 
the publicity of a Pull- 
man car have been fin- 
ished in the cheerless 
solitude of a hotel 
chamber. Some have 
had their beginning in 
a sleepless night, and their end in a day of bronchitis.” 

The region which Mr. Charles Frederic Goss, a new 
writer, exploits in The Redemption of David Corson 
(Bowen-Merrill Co.) is to the west of Kentucky, but not 
faraway nor essentially different. This boldly conceived 
tale which has already proved so popular has its scene 
laid in the middle of the nineteenth century and in the 
western part of Ohio. The Indians had already been 
disposed of, and the most tragic work of subduing the 
wilderness had been accomplished, when David Corson’s 
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story begins. But there was enough elemental: nature 
around his home to make a wild and poetic setting for 
Mr. Goss’ fiction. David Corson is a Quaker preacher, 
who, according to the admiring tributes of his neigh- 
bors, could at twenty “talk a mule into a trottin’ hoss in 
less’n three minutes.” The lucky young Quaker with 
such facility of language found it less difficult to talk a 
gypsy girl into loving him. As she already had a hus- 
band of fierce aspect and physical attainments, all the 
elements of an excit- 
ing story are furnished 
in the first few chap- 
ters, 

Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land has rarely pro- 
duced a set of verses 
or work of fiction in 
which his worship of 
the great Western 
country, its pictur- 
esque crudities, and 
its elemental strength 
did not furnish the 
foundation. He does 
not depart from his 
idols in The Eagle’s 
Heart (Appletons). 
The hero who turns his 
face to the West is 
Harold Excell, a pro- 
verbial minister’s son, 
high-tempered and ad- 
venturous. He fails 
to dominate the Chi- 
cago cattle markets, and removes to the far West asa 
government agent in the Indian country. He is in the 
troubles between the sheepmen and cattlemen, and 
passes through many tremendous adventures on the 
mesa. The vivid descriptions of cattle-ranching and 
other picturesque phases of Western life are such as only 
one who loves his subject and who has studied it can 
give. 

It is a far cry from Mr. Hamlin Garland’s cow- 
punchers and Western desperadoes to the quiet New 
England home folks of Mr. Charles Felton Pidgin’s 
Quincy Adams Sawyer (C. M. Clark Pub. Co.). The 
hero, and the other Mason’s Corner folks, dwell in a 
quiet Massachusetts village, and the story celebrates 
the virtues and failings of the tradesmen, merchants, 
lawyers, and politicians according to the New Eng- 
land standard. The story is a considerable one in 
length, and gives asa whole a most’ perfect and compre- 
hensive picture of New England life, both as to exter- 
nals and as to intellectual manners and standards. 

Mr. Elmore Elliott Peake’s The Duarlinytons (Me- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) is not so consciously occupied in 
portraying the external life of the community as the 
foregoing: and yet it does sum up the manners and cus- 
toms and ways of thinking of a new and very little 
known part of the United States, and is not weakened 
in this way by excursions into the outer world. The 
Darlingtons live in northern central North Carolina, 
in a region which is rather void of material or intellec- 
tual interests, save for the railroads and the furniture 
factories and other evidences of enterprise which these 
railroads have lately brought into existence. The Dar- 
lingtons naturally are a railroad family, and Mr. Peake 
carries them through such a series of railroad adven- 
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tures as to show that Mr. Kipling and Cy Warman and 
other exploiters of the locomotive have not by any 
means used up all the literary material of that new lit- 
erary field. 

The Rey. William EK. Barton, whose Hero in Home- 
spun won such a well-deserved success, appears with a 
second novel, Pine Knot {Appletons), which successfully 
meets the critical scrutiny naturally accorded a volume 
succeeding a first success. Mr. Barton gives a virile 
account of the Kentucky mountain-folk in the region 
bordering on Tennessee, as different from the Ken- 
tuckians of John Fox’s stamping-grounds as the China- 
man of Mott Street is different from the Knickerbocker 
aristocrat of Washington Square. His story precedes 
and ends with the War of Secession, and his account of 
the Abolitionist element among tre poorer mountaineers 
is especially readable and valuable. Altogether, the 
book is one of the strongest and best of the year among 
those works of fiction aiming especially to reflect local 
color. 

Mr. Hervey White’s Quicksand (Small, Maynard & 
Co.) takes us far to the North, into the thrifty, hard- 
working regions of New Hampshire. The life of the 
sturdy farmers, their struggle with the long winter, 
with the exigencies of “schooling” their numerous 
families, their churchgoing, their literary societies, 
and their jollifications, are pleasant and conscientiously 
recorded. 

Miss Jane de Forest Shelton’s book, The Salt-Box 
House (Baker & Taylor), iseven more directly and ex- 
clusively occupied in recording the eighteenth-century 
life in a New England hill-town. The scene is laid in 
Stratford, Conn., and the author has carefully collected 
a great number of the less-known phases and odd cus- 
toms of rural life in that period, the description of which 
she has found most convenient to put into narrative 
form, 

Still another.State gives the scene of Mr. Nelson 
Lloyd’s The Chronic Loafer (J. F. Taylor & Co.). The 
story is told in the diaiect of central Pennsylvania, and 
includes many excellent sketches of rustic lifeand man- 
ners in this picturesque valley surrounded by the heights 
of the Blue Ridge. ‘‘The Spelling Bee,” ‘“‘The Wrest- 
ling Match,” ‘‘ The Haunted Store,” “ Hirum Gam, the 
Fiddler,” “‘ Breaking the Ice,” and other chapter titles 
suggest the quaint subjects that Mr. Lloyd’s patriarch 
dilates upon. 

It is to the “Land of the Sky,” in the heights of the 
Allegheny Mountains, that Mary Nelson Carter turns 
for her North Carolina Sketches (McClurg). The book 
consists of a series of sketches made up from conversa- 
tions with the poor mountain-folk of this region (Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s country), and furnish a very good 
picture of their meager life and curious speech. It is 
much the same sort of folk that Mr. Will N. Harben 
describes in his Northern Georgia Sketches (McClurg), 
though his accounts of them are given in truer story 
form. 


STORIES OF LONDON AND NEW YORK LIFE. 


Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s The Idle Born (Stone) 
has for its subtitle ‘*A Comedy of Manners.” The tale 
won the prize of a New York magazine offered for the 
best novel dealing with contempcrary society, using the 
word in its limited sense. The scene is laid entirely 
within the sacred portals of New York’s “‘ Four Hun- 
dred,” and Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s purpose is primarily 
to satirize the weaknesses and follies of the so-called 
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“smart set.” Mr. Chatfield-Taylor thinks that the days 
of Isaac Watts, when the idle-born had the fad of writ- 
ing verses which were creditable and letters which 
were readable, have been succeeded by days when metro- 
politan society has the sole ambition of leading in ex- 
travagance. This quickly reduces all social excellence 
to a question of money, and gives the author abundant 
opportunities for satire. 

Miss Grace Marguerite Hurd has written a very lively 
and vivacious story in The Bennett Twins (Macmillan). 
These two young people, Donald and Agnes Bennett, 
leave their home in Maine in their seventeenth year, and 
come to New York to make their fortunes, one of them 
as an art student, and the other as a student of music. 
Their life and struggles in the metropolis are humor- 
ously told, in a way which leaves a very good picture in 
the reader’s mind of the experiences through which 
such provincial neophytes must pass in the struggle for 
existence in a great city. 

Miss Amelia E. Barr’s latest story, The Maid of 
Maiden Lane (Dodd, Mead & Co.), too, has New York 
as its scene and essential atmosphere ; but it is the New 
York of a hundred years ago, when Maiden Lane boasted 
handsome residences instead of rows of jewelry stores. 
The thousands of readers who have enjoyed Mrs. Barr’s 
A Bow of Orange Ribbon will find in this new volume 
from her prolific but very even pen a further treat. 

Margaret Blake Robinson’s Souls in Pawn (Revell), 
“A Story of New York Life,” is essentially of modern 
metropolitan conditions. It is of the New York of the 
missions of the Salvation Army’s field that she writes 
with much kindly humor and philosophy. Her hero- 
ine, Miss Irving, sounds much as if she had been 
modeled on Mrs. Ballington Booth, and Katie Finnegan 
and the other neighbors of Chinatown are convincingly 
presented. 

Another novel of New York life, Sister Carrie (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.), by Theodore Dreiser, brings us 
into an atmosphere of Rector’s and the theaters rather 
than Chinatown and the missions. Mr. Dreiser’s hero- 
ine, Caroline Meeber, comes from her country home in 
Wisconsin through Chicago to New York. Carrie’s ca- 
reer in New York City, first as a struggling aspirant 
for histrionic honors, and finally as a famous actress, 
furnishes the plet of the story. 

Mr. W. Pett Ridge’s new book is entitled A Breaker 
of Laws (Macmillan). The hero is a London cockney 
burglar, who has an honest love for a decent young 
servant-girl, marries her, reforms, and turns to irre- 
proachable work. There is a characteristic touch of 
cleverness in Mr. Pett Ridge’s management of Alfred 
Bateson’s relapse. He does not make him go to steal- 
ing again for the sake of saving his wife from starva- 
tion, or from evil associations, but simply because of 
love for his burglarious art. It appeals so strongly to 

Alfred’s imagination to effect a clever stroke of roguery 
that he leaves his wife and child, whom he loves, and 
pilfers to his heart’s content, until he is put in prison, 
and finally goes to South America a ruined man, The 
manners and the opportunities of the typical London - 
burglar are vivaciously presented. 

Miss Una L. Silberrad’s story of life in the poorer 
quarters of London, Tie Lady of Dreams (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.), is the second book from her pen, and bids 
fair, taken with her first novel, The Enchantev, to 
make hera reputation of high order. Her heroine in 
The Lady of Dreams is the niece of a dissipated man. 
whom she cared for with a devotion that absorbs all 

















her outer energies, but which only helps to develop a 
dreamy, poetic, and altogether charming personality. 
When the besotted man attempts to kill her, a crisis 
comes, leading to a great love to compensate for her 


dreary existence. There is a quality of restraint and 
quiet power in Miss Silberrad’s work which promises 
well for her future. 

In much lighter vein is Mr. H. G. Wells’ tale of London 
folk, Love and Mr. Lewisham (Stokes), in which the 
conditions of modern student life in the English me- 
tropolis are vivaciously and happily described. Lewis- 
ham, a tutor in a provincial school, goes up to the 
metropolis, falls in love with a young girl, the daughter 
of a precious rascal, and marries her. Ethel’s father 
poses as a Spiritualist, and his frauds, and Mr. Wells’ 
exposition of their methods, form an entertaining part 
of the story. 

Mr. Percy White takes us to quite a different and 
most highly respectable kind of London in his story, 
The West End (Harpers). He cleverly portrays the 
weaknesses and foibles of the London ‘smart set,” and 
the career of John Treadaway, an otherwise respectable 
and estimable manufacturer of jam, who enters the 
edifice of society through a side-door. 


TALES OF STRANGE LANDS. 


Mr. E. P. Dole has hit upon a fascinating legend of an 
ancient goddess-queen of Hawaii as the basis of his 
story, Hiwa (Harpers). The heroine, one of the ancient 
race of island demi-gods, has violated a sacred law, and 
tries to save her life and that of her unborn child, 
which are forfeit to the terrible Ku. The story of her 
escape, and the growth of her son into manly beauty 
and strength, and the leadership of his people, is well 
worth the telling ; and this little volume, in its tasteful 
binding, is altogether 
a welcome addition to 
the season’s work in 
fiction. 

Very like Mr. Dole’s 
story, in its general set- 
ting, is Kelea, the 
Surf-Rider (Ford, 
Howard & Hulbert), 
by Mr. Alexander Ste- 
venson Twombly, a ro- 
mance of pagan Ha- 
waii. Mr. Twombly 
knows his Hawaii 
thoroughly, and the 
poetic story, as well as 
his interesting use of 
the traditions and 
folk-lore of the island- 
ers, makes Kelew a 
volume of interest from several points of view. 

LIroka: Tales of Japan (Doubleday & McClure Co.), 
comes from a Japanese author, Mr. Adachi Kinnosuké, 
who has written in English this series of sketches por- 
traying the life and folk-lore of the haughty Samurai 
class. Mr. Kinnosuké is a Japanese residing in Cali- 
fornia, and several of these stories have been published 
in American periodicals. That the Japanese taste for 
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delicate and quaint imagery has not been lost in this 
author’s transition to the English language, is shown 
particularly in such descriptions as that of the cherry- 
blossoms: “A bit of gauze torn off from the skirt of 
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that vain coquette called Spring, in her all-too-hasty 
and careless way of passing over this earth.” 

The perennially brilliant Ouida appears in a new 
book, as good as anything she has ever written out of 
all her vast output, and almost entirely free from the 
qualities which have cheapened the public for many of 
her earlier stories. The Waters of Edera (Fenno) is a 
story of Italy, based on the devotion of the peasant to 
his native soil. Ouida’s always trenchant, if sometimes 
mistaken, pen has an easy task in the thorough demol- 
ishing of the supposition of an actual Italian unity. 
She paints the Italian people as ground under an ab- 
surd and cruel government. The passages in this book, 
which show the love of the peasant hero for his birth- - 
place, and its rivers and trees and hills, are such as no 
other woman writer could produce. Whatever one 
may have to think of Mlle. De La Ramée’s quarrel 
with civilization, one will want to read this excellent 
story. 

Mrs. Flora Annie’ Steel’s novels have always been 
Indian scenes ; but in her last book, The Hosts of the 
Lord (Macmillan), we have a more modern setting than 
in the others. The story produces an excellent picture 
of English India, and shows interesting points of con- 
tact between the Eurasians and the native life. 

Mr. Henry B. Fuller, in The Last Refuge (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), returns to the quaint discursive style of 
his Chevalier of Pensieri Vani. The Last Refuge is 
a Sicilian romance, telling of the search of a group of 
people, the characters of the book, for a life of more 
beauty ; and of their hegira to Sicily, which land is to 
produce the scene of a sort of Golden Age, so far as the 
inner life is concerned. Everything that Mr. Fuller 
writes is distinguished by a rare delicacy of fancy and 
expression ; and The Last Refuge is no exception to 
this rule. 

St. Peter’s Umbrella (Harpers) is a series of sketches 
of Magyar life, by Kalman Mikszath, who is introduced 
to us as second only to Maurus Jokai in popularity 
among his countrymen. The pictures of Slavic life in 
this.volume are enlivened by a quaint humor which 
bring the peculiarities and characteristics of the Hun- 
garian peasant into pleasant relief. 

It is the Bohemian village folk that Madame Flora B. 
Kopta utilizes in her novel The Forestman of Vimpek 
(Lothrop). Her studies of life and character in far-away 
communities buried in the forests of Bohemia, her inter- 
pretation of the passions, the joys and griefs of the 
village peasantry, have a decidedly original and grateful 
flavor. 

The Weird Orient (Henry T. Coates & Co.) is the title 
of a writer hitherto unknown to Americans. Rabbi 
Henry Iliowizi is a Hebrew who grew up in Russia and 
Roumania, was educated in Germany, and has become 
an important educating influence among the people of 
his race. He has written a volume of stories of Russian 
life, and now publishes in America this series of Eastern 
tales of a legendary cast, which leave a vivid impression 
of the poetic imagination of the Moors among whom the 
author collected the material for his work. 

There is a haunting flavor in several of Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne’s stories, collected under the title The Queen 
Versus Billy (Scribners), which reminds us of his step- 
father, Robert Louis Stevenson. The scenes of the sto- 
ries are chiefly laid in the Samoan Islands, which have 
been Mr. Osbourne’s home since Stevenson led the 
family thither in search of health. The scoundrelly 
white men,—not bad, but just scoundrels,—and the 
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stupid but affectionate natives of those lazy islands, 
and the languorous freedom from the conventions of 
civilized life, are most cleverly used in Mr. Osbourne’s 
literary workmanship. Why ‘The Beautiful Man of 
Pingalap” should be such a good story to read might 
puzzle a critical analyst to decide ; and yet it is, beyond 
a peradventure. 

In Elissa (Longmans), Mr. Rider Haggard takes us, 
of course, to Africa ; but this time to Phoenicia, the city 
in South Central Africa whose mysterious ruins have 
furnished much speculative food for historians and 
archeologists. Here was a great trading town, with 
vast fortifications. Mr. Rider Haggard attempts to 
show, in the incidents of his story, how such an incom- 
prehensible thing might have existed, and how the town 
came to extinction. 

Sigurd Eckdals Bride (Little, Brown & Co.), by 
Richard Voss, is a story of Scandinavian life among the 
great snowdrifts and icy atmosphere of the Norwegian 
solitudes. The scheme of the tale is the arctic expedi- 
tion of the hero and his friends in search of the north 
pole. 


NOVELS WITH VARIOUS MOTIVES. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts follows his Children of the Mist, 
which was so well received on account of its virile imagi- 
native qualities, with Sons of the Morning (Putnams), 
—a love-story, with the scene laid in Devonshire. Mr. 
Phillpotts has been bold enough to make his heroine be 
in love with two men at the same time. After having 
put her in this most dangerous predicament. he is kind 
enough to allow her to marry both of them in turn. 
The significant qualities of Mr. Phillpotts’ work point, 
in many ways, to a similarity to Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
The subtile imaginative study of the girl’s emotions, 
the philosophic attitude toward the fact of sex, and in 
the background the delicious portrayal of the Devon- 
shire rustics, bring Mr. Phillpotts decidedly into Mr. 
Hardy’s field. If the younger novelist finds no such 
delicate and poetical setting as he of Wessex, no such 
artistic interpretation of the nature world surrounding 
his characters,—for that matter, neither does any other 
author to-day. 

Mr. Robert Burns Wilson is known to many readers 
as a maker of dreamy anid poetic verses. Indeed, his 
temperament is essentially mystical. His last volume, 
Until the Day Break (Scribners), isanovel which might 
have been expected from such a literary nature. In the 
prelude, a young autbor reads his first story to his 
mother. This story is the romance of the volume, and 
at the end the mother informs him that the author has 
simpy told a piece of family history which has not been 
revealed to him by human means. 

A new book appears from the famous Hungarian 
author, Maurus Jokai, Dr. Dumany’s Wife (Doubleday 
& McClure Co.), translated by F. Steinitz. The scene is 
laid during the Franco-Prussian War, and offers Dr. 
Jokai the highly dramatic opportunities which his gen- 
ius is prone to select. Thestory deals with a marriage 
made under a misapprehension, which is not dispelled 
until years after. 

The always clever and vivacious John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie) has written, in Robert Orange (Stokes), a 
sequel to The School for Saints. She deals wittily with 
the religious, political, and philosophical questions 
broached in the story, which has for its characters a 
dilettante politician as a hero, a painter, a conventional 
peer of England, an ambassador, a political adven- 
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turer, and Lord Disraeli, whose figure has a great at- 
traction for Mrs. Craigie. 

Mr. Harrison Robertson begins his story, Red Blood 
and Blue (Scribners), with a Kentucky shooting scene 
and its surroundings. The narrative is of a low-born 
youth with large aspirations, and it takes us, as Mr. 
John Fox’s story does, from Kentucky to San Juan Hill 
and back. 

In Mr. Anthony Hope’s new novel, Quisanté (Stokes), 
he leaves his half or wholly fanciful characters and 
moves among Englishmen of to-day and of the earth, 
their political affairs and business enterprises. Mr. 
Hope has evidently determined, in this work, to sacrifice 
the light improvisation and piquancy of his earlier 
works to the demands of a more substantial and solid 
and more ‘“‘regular” novel. 
































MR. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


SOME COLLECTIONS OF SHORT STORIES. 


The collection of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’ newest 
short stories, On the Wing of Occasions (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.), includes a novelette of about 30,000 words, 
called ‘*The Kidnaping of President Lincoln,” which 
is itself sufficiently striking to give special significance 
to this volume. No biography of the great War Presi- 
dent has afforded a more lifelike picture of his giant 
figure, or a more vivid impression of his ready, homely 
wit and large simplicity. Four other stories are in 
the volume: ‘‘Why the Confederacy Failed,” ‘‘ In the 
Order of Providence,” ‘‘ The Troubles of Martin Coy,” 
and ‘‘The Whims of Captain McCarthy.” Another 
reason to give this volume some special interest is the 
announcement that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has this 
autumn retired from newspaper work, in order to give 
his whole time to story-making. The immortal “ Uncle 
Remus” stories, and Mr. Harris’ other notable produc- 
tions, were written by him through the past years while 














NOTES ON THE NEW BOOKS OF FICTION. 


he was engaged in the most grinding work on the At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts will enlist the sympathy of the 
reader with his title, The Human Boy (Harpers). 
The eleven stories which make up the little volume deal 
with boy life and characters in a style not unlike that 
of Tom Brown at Rugby. Mr. Phillpotts’ characters 
are real boys--a quality so rare in boy stories that noth- 
ing more need be said to recommend his book. 

The late Mr. Stephen Crane’s posthumous volume is 
named Wounds in the Rain (Stokes). It consists of 
various war-stories descriptive of the campaign against 
the Spaniards in ‘Cuba in 1898. Let the London Acad- 
emy say what it will, these stories are capital work, and 
give a real and vivid impression in a new and striking 
way, whether it be of.the heroism of Nolan, the Govern- 
ment regular, or of the brisk action of the ‘‘ Holy Moses” 
and the “Chicken” with a Spanish warship. There are 
eleven of Mr. Crane’s last-written short stories in the 
volume, most of which have been published before in 
American magazines. 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch names his new book Old 
Fires and Profitable Ghosts (Scribners), and of the fif 
teen stories which make up the volume, most of them 
have to do with the sea; for Mr. Quiller-Couch’s pen 
is apt to travel sea- 
ward; and he is at 
his best when the 
tang of Margate 
inspires him. 
They are a capital 
lot of tales. ‘‘ Once 
Aboard the Lug- 
ger,” which tells of 
the kidnaping of 
the unwilling Rev. 
Samuel Bax by 
the salty Nance, 
who is sick of love 
for him, is espe- 
cially delicious. 

In the twelve 
numbers which 
make up Mr. 
Henry James’ new 
volume, The Soft 
Side (Macmillan), 
there is the won- 
derful distinction in style, the subtile analysis and 
perfect method which in any detached portion of any 
one of them would at once proclaim him the author. 
No matter who quarrels with Mr. James for an ex- 
cess of attention to the form at the expense of the 
matter of his stories, there can never be a lack of the 
readers he would wish to reach for such exquisite de- 
lineations as ‘“ Paste” and ‘ Maud-Evelyn.” 

Mr. Egerton Castle, who has become widely known 
as the author of The Pride of Jennico, gives a number 
of short stories under the title Marshfield the Observer 
(Stone). Mr. Castle has only recently become celebrated 
asa writer; but before that he was already celebrated 
as one of the first fencers of the world, and as an au- 
thority on the history of swordsmanship. One of the 
stories in this collection utilizes his acquaintance with 
sword-play in a most vigorous description of a fight 
with the blades. Most of the tales are of a bizarre and 
weird cast. 

Mr. Cy Warman is known as the literary prophet of 
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the locomotive since his graduation from the engine- 
cabin to the rank of a very successful American author. 
He has published previously three volumes celebrating 
the railroad prefession in verse and prose ; and now this 
group of short stories, under the title Short Rails 
(Scribners), with 
a score of sketch- 
es inspired by 
the life of the 
railroad track, in 
which Mr. War- 
man’s ready hu- 
mor, keen obser- 
vation, and thor- 
ough knowledge 
of his subject- 
matter show to 
good advantage. 

Mr. S. H. 
Crockett’s new 
book is called 
The Stickit Min- 
ister’s Wooing 
(Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). 
The thousands of 
readers of The 
Stickit Minister, 
which was pub- 

















MR. GILBERT PARKER. 


lished seven (Mr. Parker, whose new book of French- 
years ago, and Canadian tales is noticed here, has just 
eas patil been elected a member of the British 
first won Mr. Parliament for Gravesend.) 

Crockett notice 


in the literary world will understand what to expect 
in the way of homely humor and pathos in the pres- 
ent volume. Apropos of the capacity Mr. Crockett 
shows for turning out readable stories with commend- 
able regularity, it is interesting to hear his publishers 
say he is at his desk at five o’clock in the morning, and 
that he never misses a sunrise. However, he drops all 
literary work after nine. Mr. Crockett is ‘‘a broad- 
shouldered giant of six feet four. To him book-making 
is rather a diversion than a serious task.” 

Mr. Robert Shackleton’s stories in Toomey and Others 
(Seribners) are of East-Side life in New York City. The 
author has a keen ear for both the humor and the pathos 
of the “Avenue A” community. The opening story, 
‘‘How Toomey Willed His Government Job,” is espe- 
cially good. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker, in dedicating his new volume of 
short stories, The Lane That Had No Turning (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.), to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, pays a 
tribute to that quaint corner of America, French Can- 
ada, which has given this highly successful novelist 
the great. part of his material. ‘‘ A land without pov- 
erty and yet without riches, French Canada stands 
alone, too well educated to have a peasantry, too poor 
to have an aristocracy. . . . I have never seen frugality 
and industry associated with so much domestic virtue, 
so much education and intelligence, and so deep and 
simple a religious life.” Mr. Parker announces, too, 
that this volume marks the end of his narrations of 
French-Canadian life. The stories show that effective 
appreciation of the simple, shrewd folk who have been 
the characters in Pierre and His People, and rise at 
times to great pathos. It is to be hoped that Mr. Park- 
er’s new duties as a British legislator will not entirely 
deprive us of so good a story-teller. 




















“IT’S TERRIBLE,’ MOOSWA BLURTED OUT.” 


(Illustration from ‘‘ Mooswa, and Other of the Boundaries.” From 
a wash drawing by Arthur Heming [Chas. Seribner’s Sons]. ) 


TWO STORIES OF THE NATURE WORLD. 

Mr. C. G. D. Roberts has done a fascinating piece of 
work in The Heart of the Ancient Wood (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.)—a romance in which the chief personages 
are a bear, amaiden and a hunter. He does not person- 
ify the animals who move on his wilderness stage ; 
he shows them as creatures of motives and reason- 
ings, and each is a distinct character in the tale. The 
book has the nature charm of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
and Mr. Kipling’s animal stories, but achieves it in a 
different and a new way. 

Another new book of animal stories of decided merit 
is Mr. W. A. Fraser’s Mooswa and Others of the 
Boundaries (Scribners). Here the characters are 
nearly all the animals of the North Woods—Mooswa 
the Moose, Wolverine, Whisky Jack, Marten, Sable- 
Otter, Black King the bear, and so forth. The life, 
the dangers, the pleasures, and the hatreds of the wil- 
derness-folk are shown in much the same method as 
Mr. Kipiing used in his Jungle Books. 


SOME HUMOROUS FICTION. 

Mr. Frank Stockton publishes two books this season 
—A Bicycle of Cathay (Harpers), in which we follow 
the adventures of a young schoolmaster on a summer 
tour awheel ; and Afield and Afloat (Scribners), a col- 
lection of the novelist’s short stories. The latter vol- 
ume contains eleven of Mr. Stockton’s lighter sketches 
that have appeared in various periodicals. Both books 
are pervaded with that whimsical philosophy and 
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cheerful inconsequence which Mr. Stockton utilizes so 
well in adding to the sum of human happiness. 

The Idiot at Home (Harpers) is that same cheerful 
institution who helped Mr. John Kendrick Bangs to 
make Coffee and Repartée so much read and quoted 
from. In the present volume, The Idiot is seen and 
heard among his Lares and Penates, his domestic cares, 
especially the children, and his attempts to solve them. 

The solid value that Virginia Frazer Boyle’s Devil 
Tales (Harpers) have in their contribution to negro 
folk-lore study might easily bring them into another 
classification of the season’s fiction. The author has a 
great gift of making the most of the weird and uncanny 
superstitions of the Southern negroes ; Mr. A. B. Frost’s 
inimitable illustrations help her more than can be 
said once in a thousand cases of an illustrator’s efforts, 
and whether one takes up the book to laugh, to ‘‘ creep ;” 
or to study, one will find it well worth while. 

The new Dooley book, Mr. Dooiey’s Philosophy 
(Russell), is quite as funny as any of Mr. Dunne’s pre- 
vious accounts of the conversations with Hennessy. In- 
deed, it is perhaps the best of all; for Mr. Dooley is es- 
sentially philosophic in temperament, and one enjoys 
the shrewdness of his conclusions quite as much as the 
comical extravagance of their expression. The subjects 


which pass under review by Mr. Dooley in the present 
volume, in his réle of philosopher, vary from the ser- 
vant-girl problem to polygamy and the future of China. 

Another product of Chicago helps to enliven the year 
in Mr. E. S. Kiser’s Georgie (Small, Maynard & Co.). 


His _, 
Lordships 


Like the Dooley 
sketches, these re- 
markable letters of 
Georgie’s, on the do- 
mestic scenes of his 
own experience, are 
the work of a news- 
paper man, and orig- 
inally appeared in a 
Chicago newspaper. 

Mr. David Dwight 
Wells says that his 
farcical story, His 
Lordship’s Leopard, 
is a “truthful narra- 
tion of impossible 
facts.’’ The story 
deals with the sup- 
posed pursuit of 
Spanish spies in 1898 
from New York to a 
peaceful cathedral 
townin England. 
The author's sense of 
humor and strong in- 
ventive faculty are 
never-failing. 

In Half. Portions 
(Life Publishing Co.) 
are collected a number of very short stories indeed that 
appeared in Life. The skits are all comedy, the at- 
mosphere throughout that of well-dressed Manhattan, 
and if one wants to fly from moralizing and enjoy a 
half-hour of agreeable nonsense, they serve the purpose. 





Cover design (reduced) by Miss Amy 
Collier (Henry Holt & Co.). 


Miss Collier has here used a@ gro- 
tesque motif with a full-faced letter, 
making a poster-like cover. It is 
printed in black, gray, and yellow. 
Among her other covers may be men- 
tioned those for “The Gadfly” and 
‘“‘King Circumstance.” 
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SOME NEW 


LONGSIDE of the demand for the very newest 
books in fiction, there is plainly perceptible a 
growing appreciation of the approved masters of the 
art of novel-writing ; and so the publishers find a good 
market for freshly edited editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, and the 
rest. Heretofore, of the older French novelists, those 
most universally appreciated by English-speaking read- 
ers, and most demand- 
ed in_ translations, ere Se 
have probably been ma 
Dumas and Victor {| 
Hugo. It is evidence, 
perhaps, of a higher 
capacity of literary 
appreciation, that 
there should, within 
the past decade, have 
been so marked a re- 
vival of interest in the 
novels of Honoré de 
Balzac that, volumin- 
ous as were his writ- 
ings, several publish- 
ers in England and 
the United States 
have ventured upon 
elaborate translations 
in numerous volumes 
with special introduc- 
tions and illustrations. 

The latest translation of these collected novels and 
tales, constituting what in their range of human interest 
Balzac himself entitled the ‘‘Comédie Humaine,” is 
issued by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., bound up in 16 
volumes, well printed and attractively bound, and ata 
popular price. To the student of literature and the 
general reader, this edition will be found of decided 
value, on several accounts. Each volume has a special 
introduction by Prof. W. P. Trent; and the first volume 
has a general introduction, in characterization of the 
life and work of Balzac. Besides this, it has a biblio- 
graphical note that is well-nigh indispensable to the 
reader who takes up the works of Balzac for the first 
time, while it also has a note on the order in which it 
might be desirable to read the Balzac stories,—and this 
is a help for which the reader will be grateful. Pro- 
fessor Trent renders a very much needed service. Balzac 
ought not to be read haphazard, as one might read some 
other writers. While there is no absolutely necessary 
or established sequence, there should be some intelli- 
gent guidance,—and this Professor Trent has rendered. 
Various translators have been employed by Messrs. 
Crowell & Co., with apparently very good results. 

The same publishers, who have previously given us 
good translations of other popular novels of Alexander 
Dumas—the ‘‘ Musketeer” series, for example—have 
now brought out in fresh and careful translation, and 
with a number of very spirited illustrations by Frank 
T. Merrill, the so-called Valois Romances, comprising 
the three following volumes: Marguerite de Valois, 
La Dame de Monsoreau, and The Forty-five Guards- 
men. The first of these belongs to the period of the 
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EDITIONS. 


Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the other two are 
sequels. In their narrative sweep, these are incompar- 
able romances, and must always keep their hold. 

Alphonse Daudet is, distinctly, a French writer to 
whose charming, humorous, and artistic works no 
special guidance is necessary. The reader may begin 
with any odd volume and end wherever he likes. Never- 
theless, a complete and definitive edition of Daudet is a 
very desirable thing ; and Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 
are bringing out such an edition for the library in ex- 
quisite taste. The translations are notably excellent ; 
the introductions are by different writers, a number of 
them being by Professor Trent, while George Burnham 
Ives, who has translated several of the volumes, has 
also supplied some excellent introductions. Each vol- 
ume has a photogravure frontispiece. 

It would be difficult indeed to point out any way in 
which the Haworth Edition of the works of the Bronté 
sisters might have been improved. It meets exactly 
the tastes and wishes of the lover of literature who also 
likes to find a favorite author in a convenient and ap- 
propriate garb. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s introductions 
to the successive volumes have the discriminating 
worth that one might expect from one who is per- 
haps the best-fitted of all living writers to present Char- 
lote Bronté and her only less famous sisters to a new 
generation of readers. The illustrations are for the 
most part photographic reproductionof English scenes, 
country homes, and places associated with the life and 
work of the Bronté sisters. No other illustrations could 


-be at once so appropriate and so interesting. The Ha- 


worth Edition is in seven volumes, the first three of 
which comprise Charlotte Bronté’s famous novels, Jane 
Eyre, Villette, and Shirley. The fourth includes Char- 
lotte’s tale, The Professor, and also a series of poems 
by Charlotte, Emily, Anna, and Patrick Bronté. The 
fifth contains Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronté, 
and Agnes Gray, by Anna Bronté. The sixth is de- 
voted to Anna Brouié’s long novel, The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall. To each of these six volumes Mrs. Ward 
has contributed an introduction, to some extent bio- 
graphical, but chiefly critical. The seventh and final 
volume is a republication of the famous Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté, by Mrs. Gaskell, edited by Mr. Clement 
Shorter, who supplies a very useful introduction and 
various notes. (Harpers.) 

In the minds of many American readers, the publish- 
ing house of Thomas Nelson & Sons is most promi- 
nently identified with such amazing durability and 
perfection of paper, printing, and binding as belong to 
certain compact and beautiful editions of the Holy 
Scriptures. Certainly, the name is one that has al- 
ways been associated with things of a sterling quality 
and character. Their new editions of the novels of 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray are printed upon the 
same quality of paper—extremely thin, yet remarkably 
opaque—that they have successfully used in some of 
their editions of the Bible. They have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a type of volume that is convenient for the 
pocket or satchel, while also entirely suitable for the 
library shelf. The type is large, clear, and readable ; 
and since the binding permits the book to open flat, 
like an Oxford Bible, wide margins can be dispensed 
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with. Pickwick, in 845 pages, and Vanity Fair, in 


784, make volumes only about half an inch thick, the 
page size being almost exactly six inches by four. 

An example of exactly the opposite method in book- 
manufacture is the sumptuous two-volume edition of 
Ramona, the famous story of the California Indians that 
will keep the name of Helen Hunt Jackson alive, in the 
history of American literature and of American reform 
movements, with that of the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, for many generations to come. This ambitious 
and beautifully printed edition is illustrated by a num- 
ber of photogravure plates from drawings by Henry 
Sandham,. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Messrs. Harpers,.who last year published W. D. How- 
ells’ delightful novel, Their Silver Wedding Journey, 
in two volumes, now reprint it in most excellent form 
in one volume. This is a story of summer travel in 
Europe which brings together some of Mr. Howells’ 
familiar characters—now no longer young—and some 
younger characters whose acquaintance is well worth 
making. The great success of David Harum has jus- 
tified the publishers, the Messrs. Appleton, in bringing 
out a new illustrated edition in admirable style, with a 
special introduction by Mr. Forbes Heermans, of Syra- 
cuse. The principal pictures are by B. West Clinedinst. 
In the Midst of Alarms, one of Robert Barr’s spright- 
liest stories, which first appeared six years ago, is re- 
printed by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, with 
illustrations by Morrison Fisher. It is an irresistible 
piece of story-telling. 

Perhaps The Choir Invisible and Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s latest book, The Reign of Law, are destined, in 
the popular mind to be regarded as his best work ; but 
those who learned first to appreciate Mr. Allen in A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal and its sequel, Aftermath, will never 
lose the sense of fresh charm and pleasure that came to 
them with those delightful stories. The two are now 
brought out under one cover, with artistic new illus 
trations by Hugh Thomson, and especially with an au- 
tobiographical introduction by Mr. Allen, telling of his 
childhood life on the Kentucky farm. (Macmillan.) 

Penelope’s Expericnees, by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, are abundantly worthy of fresh commemoration in 
their latest attractive garb of holiday edition, with 
many clever drawings by Charles E. Brock, an English 
artist. Penelope’s experiences in Scotland are volumi- 
nous to the extent of 301 pages, while those in England, 
bound in a separate volume, are recounted in 176. Mrs. 
Wiggin’s humor, insight, and literary gift makes these 
books real additions to literature. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page is always welcome at about 
Christmas time ; and it is good news that he has taken 
his story, The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock, of 
several years ago and rewritten and expanded it. 
Howard Chandler Christy has illustrated it with 
drawings, which are printed in color with the most ex- 
quisite delicacy. The story itself is perfection, and the 
book-making is a match for the story. It forms a com- 
panion for Mr. Nelson’s book of last year, Santa Claus’ 
Partner, and is even, if possible, a finer instance of the 
book-making art. (Scribners.) 

Vesty of the Basins, by Sarah P. McLean Greene, is 
a story of eight years ago, by the author of Cape Cod 
Folks, now attractively republished with many illus- 
trations. The heroine is a fisherman’s daughter, who 
rises through sheer force of character to a broadened 
sphere of life. (Harpers.) 
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The plan adopted in “* Macmillan’s Library of English 
Classics” has been not to present either new introduc- 
tions or new notes, but to reprint with excellent typog- 
raphy and paper, in library form, some works that 
have become, to quote a hackneyed expression, “ neces- 
sary to any gentleman’s library,” and which, more- 
over, have a vital interest to each successive series 
of new readers. It is marvelous, not merely how 
the number of actual individuals speaking and read. 
ing the English language has multiplied in the past 
half-century, but even more marvelous what a great 
development of education there has been, and how 
many are the new readers each year in the United 
States and Canada, the British Isles, Australia, New 
Zealand and elsewhere, who have reached that point— 
in age or awakened interest—where they create a fresh 
demand for the standard English writers. This of itself 
creates a condition sufficiently explaining the reason 
why great publishing houses can afford at a reasonable 
cost to supply fresh editions of desirable books. In the 
past year there have appeared in this particular series, 
among other things, a volume of Bacon’s Essays, one of 
Sheridan’s Plays, Malory’s Morte D Arthur in two vol- 
umes, the works of Laurenco Sterne in two volumes, 
Boswell’s Johnson in three, Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion. in two, Fielding’s Tom Jones in two, White’s 
Natural Histury of Selburne in one, some essays of De 
Quincey in one, Lockhart’s Scott in five, Shelton’s Don 
Quixote in three, and some others. 

The Messrs. Appletons’ series entitled ‘‘The World’s 
Great Books,” which we have had occasion frequently 
to commend, as successive volumes have made their 
appearance, brings us in one volume the Discourses ot 
Epictetus, and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
the translations being made by George Long, and the 
critical and biographical introductions by John L. 
Spalding. Another volume contains the Orations of 
Demosthenes, and the Orations and Essays of Cicero. 
Prof. Munroe Smith provides the introduction to 
the Cicero orations, while Robert B. Youngman intro- 
duces those of Demosthenes. Another volume contains 
selected essays by Montaigne, Milton, Disraeli, Lamb, 
Irving, Lowell, Jefferies, and others, with an introduc- 
tion by Helen Kendrick Johnson. Still another groups 
conveniently the classic stories of Nicolette and Au- 
cassin, Paul and Virginia, Undine, and Sintram, 
with introductions by Edward Everett Hale, Andrew 
Lang, and Rossiter Johnson. An especially welcome 
volume is that which contains Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography, his Sayings of Poor Richard, and 
his miscellaneous Essays and Correspondence, with 
an introduction by Ainsworth R. Spofford. 

The Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., who issue Park- 
man’s works in admirable editions, now publish The 
Oregon Trail with the attraction of a series of special 
illustrations by Frederick Remington. A more com- 
plete mention will be made at another time of the con- 
tents of the charming collected edition of Edward 
Everett Hale that the same publishers have brought 
together in ten volumes. Of all the books available 
this year, hardly anything could be a more welcome ad- 
dition to the library of the American home than this 
set of books by our great and good Dr. Hale, whose 
mind and pen to-day are as versatile and apt as any in 
the country, and who has never touched any subject 
that he did not adorn. 

We shall also, in a future number of the REVIEW, 
find space to say something more explicit about the 











SOME NEW BOOKS OF HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


important enterprise of the Messrs. Crowell in bring- 
ing together the works of Count Tolstoy in a complete 
and uniform edition in twelve volumes under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. This set will de- 
servedly be in great demand ; for it well fulfills the re- 
quirements of a standard edition as respects paper, 
presswork, and binding, while its price is very mod- 
erate. 

Kugene Sue might be ranked with Dumas asa French 
novelist of adventure whose books have been constant 
favorites in English translations. We have a thor- 
oughly attractive new edition of Eugene Sue’s Knight 
of Malta, with several illustrations, from the press of 
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the H. M. Caldwell Company. These same publishers 
are, in a very extensive series which they call the 
‘“‘ Berkeley Library,” providing handsome feprints at a 
moderate price, an example of which, in Marryat’s 
Mr. Midshipman Easy, happens to lie on our table. 
They have also produced what they call a ‘‘Green Room 
Edition” of Charles Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities, illus- 
trated by photographs from life of Henry Miller and 
other members of his company in ‘The Only Way,” a 
successful play founded on Dickens’ great novel. This 
is uniform with their ‘‘Green Room Edition ” of several 
other novels out of which popular plays have been 
evolved. 





SOME NEW BOOKS OF 


NE of the most successful books of the season, from 

the artistic point of view, is Mr. F. Marion Craw- 

ford’s Rulers of the South (Macmillan). Whatever else 
the critics may have had to say about Mr. Crawford’s 
work in the do- 
main of fiction, 
it has never been 
charged with de- 
ficiency of ‘‘local 
color.’’ Mr. 
Crawford’sprime 
qualification asa 
writer of the his- 
tory of southern 
Italy is his inti- 
mate acquaint- 
ance with the 
people of that re- 
gion—their lan- 
guage, modes of 
thought, and so- 
cial characteris- 
tics. A great 
deal of Mr. 
Crawford’s _ in- 
formation has 
been acquired 
through other 
channels than 
the printed word. 
He is in no sense a bookish historian. Habits acquired 
jong since, in the process of gathering material for 
novels of Italian life, have undoubtedly affected 
permanently his methods of work; so that this 
story of ancient and medieval times in Sicily, Cala- 
bria, and Malta is really a story rather than a formal 
historical record. One great advantage of the em- 
ployment of Mr. Crawford’s vivid style in such an 
enterprise as this is the keen interest that will be 
aroused in the modern people and institutions of the 
countries considered. After reading one of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s graphic chapters, the traveler will no longer neg- 
lect Sicily or the adjacent regions of the Italian main- 
land. The interest is still further heightened by the 
remarkable original drawings of Henry Brokman, 
which are interspersed throughout the text, together 
with numerous photogravure plates. Mr. Crawford's 
final chapter on the Mafia in Sicily contains much in- 
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formation derived from a recent work by the chief of 
police of Palermo, and also from Sicilians who have 
had intimate relations with the society. This chapter 
will interest all Americans, who are reminded from 
time to time of the existence of this secret order and its 
ramifications in certain cities of our own land. 

Mr. Edmund Noble, who has served as the corre- 
spondent in Russia of the London Daily News, and also 
for many years as the American editor of Free Russia, 
has written a brief and modest sketch entitled Russia 
and the Russians (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). In this 
work Mr. Noble traces the growth of the great empire of 
the Czar, its development into an autocracy, its ‘‘ Euro- 
peanization ” under Peter the Great, and its remarkable 
expansion during the past century. Bearing in mind 
the special interests of American readers, Mr. Noble* 
has given due attention to the subjects of nihilism and 
the revolutionary movement in Russia, together with 
the story of Siberia and the exile system. The whole 
subject of Russian liberalism is treated from a frankly 
American point of view. The concluding chapter, en- 
titled ‘‘The Russian Future,” covers those topics that 
are of immediate interest to Americans at the present 
time in connection with our own relations to the far 
East. 

M. de Maulde’s Women of the Renaissance (Put- 
nams) is a learned and detailed study of the feminist 
movement of the sixteenth century as it developed in 
Italy and France. The writer endeavors to show the 
attitude of women in regard to sports, books, music, 
and the theater; their conversational abilities and 
their qualities as literary writers. The anecdotal 
method of treatment is freely employed, and the au- 
thor’s intimate acquaintance with a vast range of docu- 
mentary materials has enabled him to illustrate his 
points in a most interesting manner. The reading of 
the book gives a new point of view for the study of the 
social and political activities of the period considered. 

In a volume entitled The World’s Discoverers (Little, 
Brown & Co.), Mr. William Henry Johnson has made 
a collection of the narratives of all the voyages made 
during a thousand years for the purpose of finding a 
sea route to the Indies. Quite apart from the author’s 
serious purpose of tracing the great movement of 
Western exploration, which began in Europe early in 
the fifteenth century, the voyages that he sketches 
abound in thrilling adventures, and will have peren- 
nial interest for the youth of our country. 














THE “ WHITE HOUSE OF THE CONFEDERACY,” AT RICHMOND, VA. 


(From ‘“ Historic Towns of the Southern States.’’) 


Mr. John R. Spears, the well-known journalist: and 
author, whose History of Our Navy and The Gold 
Diggings of Cape Horn are standard and authoritative 
works of their class, has been led by his studies of Ameri- 
can naval history to write a history of The American 
Slave-Trade (Scribners). It is not a pleasant chapter 
from any point of view; but the time seems to have 
come when a dispassionate study of the whole subject 
may be profitably undertaken. After reviewing all the 
horrors of the slave-trade (Mr. Spears makes no attempt 
whatever to palliate or minimize them), the conclusion 
is still irresistible that the evils to the white race were 
even more grievous than those inflicted on the negro. 
It is Mr. Spears’ belief that the slave-trade and the 
slave system in the South might have been carried on 
profitably without any cruelty to the slaves. He has 
even found instances of slave-ships making the ‘‘ Middle 
Passage” without loss of life; and it is a matter of fa- 
miliar knowledge that many planters in the South pro- 
moted the comforts and pleasures of their slaves. 

In the series of ‘‘ American Historic Towns” (Put- 
nams), the South isrepresented in anew volume includ- 
ing studies of Baltimore, Annapolis, Frederick Town, 
Washington, Richmond, Williamsburg, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, Montgomery, New Or- 
leans, Vicksburg, Knoxville, Nashville, Louisville, 
Little Rock, and St. Augustine. In his introduction to 
the volume, Prof. W. P. Trent anticipates the Northern 
reader’s first feeling of surprise at the number of South- 
ern towns of historical importance that are included in 
the volume. But a moment’s thought will convince 
any one that the towns thus selected compare favorably 
in point of historical importance with those included 
in the earlier volumes of the series, Historic Towns of 
New England and Historic Towns of the Middle 
States. As Professor Trent points out, nearly every 
town described has experienced the vicissitudes of war ; 
but the commercial growth of the last two decades is 
well exemplified in the gratifying record of so solid 
a commercial metropolis as Baltimore. Annapolis, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and the other towns of the 
ante-bellum South have all played parts in our national 
history that fully entitle them to recognition in such a 
volume as this. With the completion of this important 
series dealing with the older towns along or near the 
Atlantic coast, the editor, Mr. Lyman P. Powell, is to 
be congratulated on the value and unique interest of 
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his work. The publication of these sketches of Ameri- 
can towns should do much to dissipate narrow sectional- 
ism and provincialism, both North and South. 

A new volume by Mr. Edmund H. Garrett. uniform, 
with his Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast, 
deals with The Pilgrim Shore (Little, Brown & Co.). 
Mr. Garrett’s descriptions and illustrations begin at 
Dorchester, and picture the whole Massachusetts coast 
as far as Plymouth. The book contains a beautiful 
colored frontispiece, and numerous full-page plates and 
clever drawings in the text, by the author.: Like the 
author’s earlier work, The Pilgrim Shore is a blending 
of history and description. A good book for the traveler 
who delights in New England’s historic haunts, and a 
vast improvement on the made-to-order guide-book. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, whose studies in colonial his- 
tory have dealt with almost every phase of the social 
life of our ancestors, has written an elaborate account 
of Stage-Coach and Tavern Days (Macmillan), in 
Which are included descriptions of the old-time taverns, 
the tavern landlord, tavern fare, tavern ways, the early 
stage-coaches, the stage-drivers, and all the varied ac- 
companiments of the traveler’s life in colonial times. 
Like the earlier volumes by the same author, Stage- 
Coach and Tavern Days is illustrated from old prints 
and from recent photographs of ancient buildings. 

An example of local history of more than local inter- 
est is a little volume by Mrs. F. Burge Griswold, en- 
titled Old Wickford, the Venice of America (the 
Young Churchman 
Company), and de- 
ve scribing the interest- 
ing old village of 
Wickford, R. I. 

It seems appropriate 
that, in the ‘Story of 
the West” series (Ap- 
pleton), The Story of 
the Soldier should be 
told by Gen. George 
A. Forsyth. Recent 
events have brought 
into prominence for 
the first time the ca- 
reers of such eminent 
soldiers as Lawton, 
Henry, Egbert, Lis- 
cum, and Reilly, 
whose long years of 
; service on our West- 
=>] ern frontier would 
“ otherwise never have 
. — received recognition. 
The biographies of 
these men serve to 
remind us of the im- 
portant part played 
by our regular army 
in the settlement and 
development of the West. Aside from the brilliant 
novels of General King, our literature has for the most 
part ignored the regular soldier. And even in time of 
war, a disproportionate amount of attention is given 
to the doings of the volunteers, to the neglect of the 
regular army. In this volume by General Forsyth we 
have for the first time a connected popular history of 
the American soldier, from the inception of the army 
to the close of the Indian wars in the far West. Our 

















“A Pilgrim.” Half-tone (reduced), 
from pen-drawing by Edmund 
Garrett, illustrating his own book, 
“The Pilgrim Shore” (Little, Brown 
& Co.). 
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American army, lit- 
tle as its deeds have 
been sung, has had 
perhaps as many 
thrilling adventures 
and daring acts to its 
credit as any body of 
troops in the world. 
yeneral Forsyth has 
done well to outline 
the whole history of 
our army from its be- 
ginning, to show us 
what it has actually 
done, and how its 
officers and men have 
conducted them- 
selves in times of 
peril. 

Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis had an ex- 
perience different 
from that of most of 
the war correspond- 
ents in South Africa, 
in that he was with ‘both Briton and Boer in the 
field. In his new volume, With Both Armies in 
South Africa (Seribners), Mr. Davis tells what he 
saw from both points of view. When Mr. Davis went 
to South Africa, his prepossessions were all in favor 
of the English, and he had many friends among the 
English officers. He could not be blinded, however, 
to the outrageous mismanagement of Buller’s cam- 
paign; and after the relief of Ladysmith, when he 
joined the Boers, he learned for himself that the opin- 
ions of their enemy entertained by many of his English 
friends were gross perversions of the truth. Mr. Davis 
indulges in no panegyric of the Boers, but his com- 
ments on the actions of their conquerors are frank and 
by no means favorable. He especially condemns cer- 
tain actions on the part of the English officers who 
were prisoners of war at Pretoria. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchili’s second volume on 
the Boer war is entitled Jan Hamilton’s Mc rch (Long- 
mans), and is a continuation of the letters to the Morn- 
ing Post, of London, published under the title London 
to Ladysmith, via Pretoria. In this volume Mr. 
Churchill tells how General Hamilton’s column 
marched four hundred miles through the most fertile 
parts of the enemy’s country, fought ten general ac- 
tions, and captured five towns. Owing to the difficul- 
ties of telegraphing, the army was attended by hardly 
a single newspaper correspondent. Mr. Churchill’s 
narrative is, therefore, likely to remain without a rival. 

One of the daintily illustrated books of the year is 
A Little Tour in France, by Henry James (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). The notes which go to make up this 
volume were gathered by Mr. James some years ago. 
Numerous drawings have been contributed to the pres- 
ent edition by Mr. Joseph Pennell, whose skill as an 
interpreter of European, architecture has been fre- 
quently put to the test. Mr. James states in his pref- 
ace that his notes were originally made to accompany a 
series of drawings; both author and artist are certainly 
to be congratulated on the union now consummated. 
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Mr. Ernest Young, an English gentleman who was 
connected with the Siamese educational department, 
has written an entertaining book, entitled The King- 
dom of the Yellow Robe (New York : New Amsterdam 
Book Company). This volume is made up of sketches 
of the domestic and religious ceremonies of the Siamese, 
including chapters on ‘‘Street Scenes in the Venice of 
the East,” ‘‘The Shaving of the Topknot,” “Courtship 
and Marriage,” ‘“‘ Popular Amusements,” “The Culti- 
vation of Rice,” ‘‘The Order of the Yellow Robe,” and 
“The Elephants.” 

In his new book entitled The World of the Great 
Forest, Paul Du Chaillu endeavors to tell his readers 
how animals, birds, reptiles, and insects talk, think, 
work, and live in the great forest of Central Africa. If 
any human being is endowed with the power to discern 
these things, surely this indefatigable explorer can lay 
claim to the distinction. So many years of his life 
have been passed in the great African forest that it is 
not strange that he has come to half believe that 
beasts and birds have, indeed, the gift of speech, and 
have reposed their confidence in him. The illustrations 
of the volume are the work of C. R. Knight and J. M. 
Gleeson, two artists of reputation as animal painters, 
and many interesting phases of animal life in the Dark 
Continent are represented in their drawings. (Scrib- 
ners.) 

It may not have been generally known that, while 
Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson was gathering material for 
his widely read Wild 
Animals I Have 
Known, he was ac- 
companied on many 
of his trips by his 
wife. The ‘woman 
side” of these trips is 
presented in a strik- 
ing way by Mrs. 
Seton-Thompson in a 
volume entitled A 
Woman Tenderfoot 
(Doubleday, Page & 
Co.). This book not 
only sets forth the 
difficulties, dangers, 
and pleasures of 
Rocky Mountain 
touring from a wo- 
man’s point of view, 
but contains much 
specific advice on the 
subject of camping 
dress and equipment 
for women. Mrs. Seton-Thompson offers her book as a 
tribute to the West ; and Western women, we are sure, 
will appreciate the spirit in which she relates her ex- 
periences in the Western country. It was with the hope 
that some women who are planning to go to Europe next 
summer may be tempted to go West instead, that Mrs. 
Seton-[hompson wrote her book. It is said that the 
plan and details of the ‘‘ bookmaking” of the volume 
are due to the author. The cover and title-page were 
designed .by her, while the full-page drawings were 
made by Ernest Seton-Thompson, G. Wright, and F. 
M. Ashe, and the marginals by 8S. N. Abbott. 
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HE word juvenile as applied to literature is highly 
‘| elastic, and from year to year it seems to cover 
books of an ever-increasing variety. ‘The output of 
books intended to be read by young people or little chil- 
dren for their entertainment reflects, as a whole, very 
effectively the intellectual and moral development of 
the community in general. For several years past, 
juvenile books, as a rule, have been admirable in their 
artistic embellishment, showing how decidedly we are 
improving as a nation in our art taste. The books for 
very small children are reflecting something of that 
better knowledge of child-nature that has come with 
kindergarten methods and the new ideas as to education 
and the growth of the child-mind. 

The increased interest in outdoor life and observation is 
reflected in the multiplication of books that enhance the 
juvenile interest in birds, beasts, plants, and all nature, 
animate and inanimate. A better and more faithful 
study of history on the part of the elders is revealed in 
the immensely improved quality of the story-books that 
deal with epochs and periods, and that narrate quasi- 
historical adventures. Jt has come to be understood 
that no book of rhymes or verses is good enough fora 
child that has not merits evident to the most mature 
lover of literature ; and no book of history or biography, 
however simply phrased or brightly written for juvenile 
interest, can be called good of its kind if it could not 
pass muster with—let us say—the editor of the Ameri- 
can Historical Review. In short; the idea has begun 
to dawn on the minds of those who have to do with 
juvenile books that they ought to be judged on their 
merits, like all other books. 
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Hans Christian Andersen’s 
Century Co.). Wood engraving from a drawing by Hans Tegner. 


illustration for **Fairy Tales” 

Wood engraving has been little used lately, but is now being 
revived in Europe. The preparation of this Danish artist’s illustra- 
tions has occupied eleven years, and in them the spirit of Hans 
Christian Andersen is transmuted more thoroughly than is usual 
into black-and-white. The Flower King, with his rose scepter, his 
spinated shanks, his benign vegetarian smile, is the creation of 
no hack draughtsman. The original picture, after being exhibited, 


will find a resting-place in the Copenhagen Museum. 
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BOOKS OF VERSE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
The venerable Mother Goose, as a suggestive point of 
departure for the making of new juveniles, is in danger 
of beingoverworked. Wehad several up-to-date Mother 
Goose books last year, not to mention the amusing and 
absurd Father Goose book. Now comes Bahy Goose 
(Laird & Lee), by Fannie E. Ostrander, amusingly illus- 
trated, and written in catchy, rollicking rhymes. 
Mother Wild Goose and Her Wild Beast Show (Bos- 
ton: H. M. Caldwell Company) is by L. J. Bridgman. 
It is printed in colors, with illustrations by the author. 
It parodies the familiar Mother Goose rhymes, with 
animals rather than people as their subjects, and is a 
decidedly successful book of its kind. Another parody 
is entitled Mother Goose Cooked (John Lane). It is by 
John H. Myrtle and Reginald Rigby. This comes with 
the characteristic attractiveness of John Lane’s books, 
and its grotesque illustrations are its striking feature. 
Fiddlesticks (EK. & J. B. Young & Co.) sets forth, with 
new illustrations by Hilda Cowham, a few of the well- 
known Mother Goose verses. Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes (Revell) is a little volume translated and illus- 
trated by Isaac Taylor Headland, of Peking University, 
who has lately been writing so industriously about 
China. Mr. Headland tells us that there are more nur- 
sery rhymes to be found in China than in England and 
America, and that most of them have much in common 
with those of our own Mother Goose. Each rhyme in 
this book is accompanied by an appropriate picture 
from Chinese life, reproduced from a photograph. The 
Chinese text is also given, so that the book is in shape 
for a Chinese market,—and surely the mandarins need 
diversion. 

Florence K. Upton gives us The Golliwogq’s Polar 
Adventures (Longmans). The Golliwogg books need no 
coaxing words; they advertise themselves. This year 
Golliwogg & Co. set out to find the north pole ; and after 
many discouraging experiences, the pole is found. One 
of the cleverest of the books for very little people is 
called Urchins of the Sea (Longmans), hy Marie Over- 
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ton Corbin and Charles Buxton Going. This tale in 
rhyme must appeal strongly to children. It tells how 
the little sea-urchins lived, what their sports were, how 
they went to school to a mermaid, and divers other of 
their adventures, respecting which the children will 
ask: “Is it true ? and are there really sea-urchins ?” 

A clever idea is carried out in the book of Proverbs 
Improved (John Lane), by Frederic Chapman, with 
colored illustrations by Grace H. May. Various prov- 
erbs, such as ‘“‘Fine feathers make fine birds,” are 
amusingly paraphrased in verse, and the pictures are 
altogether charming. Wild Animal Play for Chil- 
dren (Doubleday, Page & Co.), by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son, is a little rhymed comedy, with music duly pro- 
vided, and an explanation of the needful costumes 
which would enable young children to act the parts of 
Wahb, Tobo, Mollie Cottontail, and the other forest 
friends. Jack of All Trades (John Lane), by J. J. Bell, 
is a book of absurd rhymes with still more absurd illus- 
trations; and Child Verse (Small, Maynard & Co.), by 
John B. Tabb, is a book of charming little poems, some 
of which have appeared in St. Nicholas. 

The April Baby’s Book of Tunes is by the author of 
Elizabeth and her German Garden (Macmillan). The 
April Baby is a well-known character, but this new 
book tells us about her sisters, May and June, and also 
how the tunes came to be written. It is delightfully 
illustrated by Kate Greenaway, and to the discriminat- 
ing it is needless to say it is one of the books of the 
season. 


SOME STORY-BOOKS FOR LITTLE ONES. 


Mr. John W. Harrington, in The Jumping Kanga- 
roo and the Apple-Butter Cat (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.), has chosen a name perhaps unduly fantastic for a 
series of amusing and graphic tales regarding the life- 
histories and pranks of several domestic and field ani- 
mals who live together 
and have experiences 
both varied and exciting. 
Mr. Conde, the illustra- 
tor of this book, is as 
fond of animals as Mr. 
Harrington, and a sym- 
pathetic touch adds 
value to all his work, 
whether he portrays his 
pet frog or ‘apple-but- 
ter cat.” Kate Louise 
Brown has written a sto- 
ry called Alice and Tom 
(Heath), who have many 
friends, consisting of ani- 
mals, flowers, and birds. 
Their study of these 
friends is presented in 
such a way in this book 
as to provide very valu- 
able and useful nature- @ 
lessons for little children 
without the suspicion of 
being intentionally in 
structive. Jimmy, Lucy, and All (Lee & Shepard) is 
the fifth volume of Sophie May’s series of “Little 
Prudy'sChildren.” The well-known leading characters 
have asummer in the mountains of Southern Califor- 
nia, where their experiences are all of an improving 
and, at the same time, entertaining nature. 
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It is enough to say of Marjorie’s Doings (George W. 
Jacobs & Co.), by Mrs. George A. Paull, that it isthe 
story of the every-day life of a little girl, simply and 
naturally told, and quite certain to be of interest to 
most little people; and Mabel’s Mishap (Jacobs), by 
Amy E. Blanchard, seems to have some of these same 


qualities. A Christmas 
Two Little 


Tree Scholar (Crowell), 
by Frances Bent Dilling- 
Steet Singers 


ham, contains a sheaf of 
little stories, each of 
which turns upon an 
American holiday — for 
example, Christmas, 
New Year's, Valentine’s 
Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, and the rest— 
about a dozen in all. 
Rita and Jimmy are the 
chief characters in N. A. 
M. Roe’s Two Little 
Street Singers (Lee & 
Shepard). The plot is the 
orthodox one, of course ; 
and after singing and 
dancing with tambour- 
ines a while, Rita is 
adopted by a spinster 
lady in her pleasant 
country home, and event- 
ually turns out to be a 
child of good family and 
is restored to her father at the right time, while Jimmy, 
after all, is not her brother—and this discovery has a 
certain usefulness in the last chapters. 

This innocent and pleasant little motive—the adop- 
tion of poor children by some well-to-do person through 
providential circumstances, with mutually beneficial 
results—figures this year, as in all years, in a due pro- 
portion of children’s stories. Divided Skates (Crowell), 
by Evelyn Raymond, like Two Little Street Singers, 
mentioned above, isone of these. Twochildren skating 
downhill, with one skate apiece, upset a rich old maiden 
lady, whose affections heretofore had been confined to 
an aged poodle-dog. She is induced to enter’ upon a 
career of adopting newsboys,—a good career, too, and 
by no means a bad story. 

Gertrude Smith’s Arabella and Araminta may or 
may not be found in the Century Dictionary oy Names, 
but nevertheless they are standard characters in litera- 
ture ; and now the writer’s Roggie and Reggie Stories 
(Harpers) tell all about the twin-brothers of the afore- 
said Arabella and Araminta. They are amusing stories, 
accompanied by beautiful illustrations, and to withhold 
them from children is nothing short of punishment. 
The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), by Abbie Farwell Brown, tells us in 
story or in ballad of those saints who had beasts or 
birds for attendants or helpers. The ideais a good one, 
and has been developed with imagination and skill. 
Some very charming stories about little children that 
show a keen knowledge of children’s ways and expres- 
sions are written by Clara Vawter, under the general 
title, Of Such Is the Kingdom (Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany). Litt’e “Jim Crow” (Century), by Clara Mor- 
ris. is a volume that includes eleven stories treating of 
the life of children in city and country, nearly all of 
them purporting to be told by the child most concerned. 
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SOME FAIRY TALES. 

The Christmas Angel, by Katharine Pyle, with illus- 
trations by the author, is a most worthy addition to 
the juvenile Christmas literature. The little Mary of 
this story has heard about Kris Kringle and the won- 
der-country where all the toys are alive; and one day 
she finds a little door in a tree, and opening it with a 
tiny key, she discovers that it leads to toyland. We can 
only hint at what 
happens in the land 
where gingerbread 
girls are alive, and 
where the Noah’s 
Ark inhabitants are 
all animated and ac- 
tive, while the wood- 
en dolls and Jacks-in- 
the-box say wonder- 
fulthings. Thestory 
leads on, with some 
touches of pathos, to 
a sweet conclusion. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Andrew Lang’s 
compilation this year 
is called The Grey 
Fairy Book (Long- 
mans), and it is made 
up of tales from 
Lithuania, parts of 
Africa, Germany, 
France, and Greece. 
The Road to Nowhere (Harpers) is a book by Living- 
ston B. Morse, which is dedicated to Alice in Wonder- 
land; and Mr. Morse’s characters, Jack and Kitty, 
have adventures quite as remarkable as Lewis Car- 
roll’s Alice ever had. Edna Morse supplies very pretty 
illustrations. 

The Little Dreamer’s Adventure, by Frank 5S. 
Child (Lee & Shepard), is a sequel to Mr. Child’s story 
of last year, called The House with Sixty Closets. The 
children meet and agree to make a calendar. They call 
it a meeting of the days, and Anna Domini sits in the 
chair. Special days from New Year’s to Christmas 
Day participate in the meeting. The Other Side of the 
Sun, by Evelyn Sharp (John Lane), is a very attrac- 
tively illustrated volume of fairy tales, dedicated’ to 
‘¢ All the children I know on this side of the sun.” 

The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, by L. Frank Baum 
(Chicago: George M. Hill Company), has for the princi- 
pal character a little girl named Dorothy, who with her 
dog is carried by a Kansas cyclone into the land of Oz, 
where she has many adventures in looking up the wiz- 
ard whose business it is to send her back home again. 
Yankee Enchantments, by Charles Battell Loomis 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.), is a book of fairy tales of a 
new sort altogether, in which trolley-cars, automobiles, 
and liquid air are called into requisition. 

SOME BOOKS MEANT TO INTEREST YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 
Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers, by John Bur- 
roughs, is a book that children of an older growth will 
want to share with the juveniles. It includes chapters 
on the smaller fur-bearing natives of our latitude, such 
as the squirrel, woodchuck, rabbit, hare, muskrat, 
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skunk, fox, weasel, mink, raccoon, porcupine, possum, 
Mr. Burroughs gives it the form of a 


and wild mouse. 
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series of reminiscences of certain acquaintances of his 
among the animals, and the book is illustrated with re- 


productions of Audubon’s colored plates. 
Mifflin & Co.) 

In a volume entitled Wilderness Ways (Ginn & Co.), 
William J. Long describes animals just as he has found 
and known them in many years of observation. He 
gives them all Indian names, the better to individualize : 
them. Mother Nature’s Children, by Allen Walton 
Gould (Ginn & Co.), is a little book that traces the love, 
care, and dependence of living things, from human 
beings down through the animals, to the plants. For 
each subject treated, there is a picture to fix the atten- 
tion of the child. 

Olive Thorne Miller gives us a First Book of Birds 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), in which she describes-birds’ 
nests; the growth, feeding, and feathering of young 
birds, and their learning to fly. Then follows an ac- 
count of their language, migrations, various character- 
istics, and uses to mankind. There are useful instruc- 
tions as to the best way to attract birds as visitors to 
one’s own home. The volume has twenty beautiful 
illustrations in color. Walter S. Phillips, in Just 
About a Boy (Stone), describes a lad who loves nature, 
and with whom we wander through woods or idle on 
the banks of running streams, meanwhile learning 
many things about animals and plants. 

Tommy’s Adventures (Jacobs), as related by Emily 
Paret Atwater,ewere in an anthill, a beehive, with but- 
terflies, with crickets, and with spiders. These adven- 
tures all happened to him while he was asleep in the 
pine grove. He had been a rather lazy boy, but his 
dream-adventures had taught him how the ants and the 
bees and the other little people worked. He took the 
lesson to heart, and forthwith reformed. 


SOME STORIES OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS— 
HISTORICAL AND OTHERWISE. 


The Last of the Flatboats (Lothrop) is a first-rate 
book, by George Cary Eggleston, the well-known brother 


of Dr. Edward Eg- 
SQUIRRELS 


gleston, who knows as 
and other Fur-Bearers. 


(Houghton, 





much about old times 
on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers as Mark 
Twain himself. This 
is a tale of five young 
Hoosiers who load a 
flatboat and take it 
from Indiana to New 
Orleans —a sort of 
journey that A bra- 
ham Lincoln once 
made. There is plenty 
of healthy adventure 
and excitement in this 
book, and also a great 
deal worth knowing 
about the Mississippi, 
and the other waters 
of which it is the 
“Father.” There is 
a boy called ‘‘Ed” in this story, who has brains, and is 
said to be drawn on the model of the author of The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster himself; that is to say, the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Edward Eggleston. 

Not to take the order of arrangement too seriously, 
the next adventure book in the pile happens to be one 
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BOOKS FOR CRILDREN AND .YOUNG PEOPLE. 


by Arthur R. Thompson, called Gold-Seeking on the 
Dalton Trail (Little, Brown & Co.). We accompany a 
party made up of two New England boys, with their 
father and uncle, on a trip to the Alaska gold regions. 
They go from the Dalton trail to the Klondike, shooting 
game of all kinds, crossing mountain ranges, taking 
long trips on snowshoes, and also having their share in 
the search for gold. 

Kirk Munroe’s book, Under the Great Bear (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), has for its hero a young mining en- 
gineer, just graduated, who is sent by a firm interested 
in copper and iron to Newfoundland and Labrador to 
make an examination of certain mines—an errand that 
happens to require secrecy. The young engineer is 
wrecked in mid-ocean, is rescued, reaches Newfound- 
land, has adventures with icebergs, Indians, and Eski- 
mos, finds rich ore deposits, gets back safely, is duly 
rewarded, and made manager of the mines. Another 
book by this same author, called Brethren of the Coast 
(Scribners), is a story of the West Indies. The title is 
the name given to a band of piratés. The head of the 
pirates had been an overseer on a plantation, who was 
discharged for cruelty to Cuban slaves. The plantation- 
owner—who happens to be an American married in 
Cuba—is captured and killed at sea by the pirates, and 
his boy, who was on his way to be educated in America, 
is held to be brought up asa pirate. The boy’s escape 
makes an exciting story. 

The enterprising Mr. Edward Stratemeyer, even more 
than Mr. Kirk Munroe and Mr. George A. Henty, evi- 
dently values the art of keeping strictly up to date with 
his material. We find on our table no less than four 
brand-new Stratemeyer stories, one of which is entitled 
On to Peking (Lee and Shepard). Its hero is a young 
lieutenant who goes from the Philippines with the 
Ninth Regiment to take part in the rescue of the be- 
leaguered Kuropean and American company in the 
British embassy at Peking. The story carries with it 
much useful insormation about China. The Campaign 
of the Jungle uee & Shepard) is the fifth volume in 
Mr. Stratemeyer’s ‘‘Old Glory Series;” and in this 
book we follow the fortunes of Larry and Ben it: the 
expedition of General Lawton against Santa Cruz, and 
also in a movement from Manila to San Isidro, through 
the swamps. Meanwhile, Mr. Stratemeyer has not 
neglected the situation in South Africa, as is shown-in 
his book Between Boer and Briton (Lee & Shepard), 
which tells the adventures of two boys, one American 
and the other English, whose fathers happen to be en- 
gaged in farming and mining operations in the Trans- 
vaal. The two boys, who are cousins, are off for a 
hunting trip when the war breaks out, and find them- 
selves, on their way home, between the hostile armies. 
A good picture is given of life on the ostrich and cattle 
farms, and also in the mines near Johannesburg. True 
to Himself (Lee & Shepard) is Mr. Stratemeyer’s story 
of an American boy and his sister, the father of whom 
has been wrongfully accused of forgery and sent to 
prison. The boy makes his way in the world bravely, 
and eventually finds the true culprit and secures his 
father’s vindication and release. 

Aguinaldo’s Hostage isastory by the war correspond- 
ent, H. Irving Hancock, who has drawn upon his Phil- 
ippine experiences for material out of which he has 
written a story dealing with things from the Filipino’s 
point of view. The American hero is captured by a bad 
Filipino, saved from death by a surgeon, falls into the 
hands of Aguinaldo, and has a thrilling escape. The 
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story becomes the vehicle of much fresh information 
regarding military and other matters in the Philippine 
Islands. (Lee & Shepard.) 

We have two stories of the Cuban war: one by Wil- 
liam O. Stoddard, called Running the Cuban Blockade 
(Stone), and the other by Gordon Stables, entitled Re- 
member the Maine (Philadeiphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co.). Dr. Stables is a surgeon of the Royal Navy, in 
whose story American exploits are dealt with in a very 
friendly tone. Mr. Stoddard’s volume proves, upon ex- 
amination, to contain three stories : one dealing with a 

“filibustering expedition and throwing light on the per- 
ilous traffic of supplying guns and powder to the Cuban 
insurgents, the second with the adventures of some 
boys who fitted up a yacht on the Florida coast and 
participated in the Cuban imbroglio, and the third is a 
wrecking tale. 

Mr. George A. Henty’s story, In the Hands of the 
Cave-Dwellers (Harpers). relates the exciting experi- 
ences of a runaway Boston lad who goes to Mexico, 
saves the life of a wealthy ranch-owner’s son at San 
Diego, and becomes a favorite member of the family. 
In the temporary absence of the ranchman and his son, 
the young American is left in charge of the place, and 
has to meet a raid of Apache Indians. He shows brav- 
ery, of course, and marries the Mexican ranchman’s 
daughter. 

In the Civil War period we have Battling for At- 
lanta, by Byron A. Dunn, this being the third volume 
of the “Young Kentuckian Series” (McClurg). The 
heroes are two young soldiers serving under General 
Thomas, and the book purports to be written with great 
care for military and historical accuracy. 

We are always safe in relying, each Christmas time, 
upon a few new beoks dealing with the adventures of 
American boys in the Revolution period. Scouting for 
Washington, by John Preston True (Little, Brown & 
Co.), is a tale of the days of Sumter and Tarleton. It 
will please boys whe are fond of a good horse and like 
to hear clashing hoofs on frozen ground. The elements 
of adventure in the Southern Revolutionary campaigns 
are well exhibited in this story. With Washington in 
Braddock’s Campaign, by Edward Robins (George W. 
Jacobs &.Co.), is a tale that makes Washington a prin- 
cipal character, dealing with him in his early military 
experiences, and reciting faithfully the famous episode 
of the march through the forest to Fort Duquesne, now 
Pittsburg, at the head of the Ohio River. 

The Century Book of the American Colonies (Cen- 
tury) is another of the welcome compilations of Elbridge 
8S. Brooks. Its useful historical knowledge is woven 
into the story of a pilgrimage of a party of young people 
to the sites of the early American settlements. It is 
the fourth of Mr. Brooks’ books in which Uncle Tom 
Dunlop and his nephews and nieces absorb American 
history by going to places where things have happened. 
In this book they proceed from New Orleans to New 
York, and along the New England coast as far as 
Maine, studying the history of battles, religious perse- 
cutions, and the changing fortunes of Spaniards, Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch in their attempts at coloniza- 
tion. The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield, by 
Mary P. Wells Smith (Little, Brown & Co.), is a con- 
cluding volume in a series not intended for small chil- 
dren, but for young people old enough to take an intel- 
ligent interest in the history of the country. This 
particular volume recounts the experiences of seventeen 
people taken captive by the In lians in 1677. 
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America’s Story for America’s Children, by Mara 
L. Pratt, attempts to lead children along the course of 
American history by a connected chain of incidents, 
narratives, and romantic ‘biographical description. 
This volume begins with the Northmen, and tells of 
Christopher Columbus ; of Montezuma, of Mexico; of 
North American Indians, of our early settlements, es- 
pecially the Pilgrim Fathers, with Betty Alden much 
in evidence. There is a chapter on the Dutch colonists, 
in which Katrina and Hans Van Tassel are brought 
into the foreground, and another about the Boston boys» 
and the growing spirit of insurrection that leads up to 
the Revolutionary \/ar. It has a story of the War of 
1812, and concludes with a Southern story called ‘‘The 
Boy in Gray.” (D.C. Heath & Co.) 

Fifer-Boy of the Boston Siege, by Edward A. Rand 
(Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co.), is a Revolutionary story 
that deals with the fortunes of Tom Parker, who be- 
comes a fifer for the patriots. There is a good descrip- 
tion of Paul Revere’s ride, and of the scenes and events 
in and about Boston that have become historical. 

In the Days of Alfred the Great, by Eva March 'Tap- 
pan (Lee & Shepard), is a very useful compilation of 
stories, some familiar and others new to the general 
reader, translated from original sources by the author, 
and brought together in illustration of the period of 
the great Englishman whose thousandth anniversary 
is now approaching. 

In Beowulf, the Hero of the Anglo-Saxons, by Zen- 
aide A. Ragozin (New York: William Beverly Harri- 
son), the Beowulf legends are retold in a charming 
way. Although in an educational series, it is quite as 
suitable for the home and family as for the school. 
In this connection may well be mentioned several num- 
bers of Heath’s ‘‘ Home and School Classics,” admirably 
reédited by such well-known authors as Edward Ever- 
ett Hale and Elizabeth Stuart-Phelps. Among these 
we find Jackanapes, by Mrs. Ewing ; The Wonderful 
Chair and the Tales It Told, by Frances Browne; 
Chapters on Animals, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; 
Goody Two Shoes, by Oliver Goldsmith, and others. 
These books, well printed, in paper covers, and at a low 
price, will be welcome in many a household. 

The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence, by Everett T. 
Tomlinson (Lee & 
Shepard), is a sequel 
to last year’s book 
called Camping on 
the St. Lawrence, 
and the same four 
boys who had pleas- 
ant adventures in 
that story now study 
Canadian history un- 
der the cliffs of 
Frontenac, in addi- 
tion to their experi- 
ences of life ina 
house-boat. 

Rival Boy Sports- 
men is a book by W. 
Gordon Parker that 
introduces a hero of 
several previous 
books by the same 
author. This herois 
Grant Barton, whose 
former experiences, 
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which we must not pause to relate, had hardened and 
invigorated him so that in this book he returns to 
school, establishes a rival club of young sportsmen, and 
we have a sequence of fishing matches, boat-races, and 
all sorts of wholesome sports. (Lee & Shepard.) 


SOME STORIES ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS. 


Myra Sawyer Hamlin has now written, as the third 
and concluding volume of her popular Chicopee series, 
a book called Nan’s Chicopee Children. The heroine 
has been doing nursing work in Porto Rico, where her 
husband, who is a physician, had been serving with the 
army. A rich friend had become interested in Nan’s 
idea of taking poor children into the country, and helped 
her to found asummer home for poor girls and boys. 
The doctor builds a small hospital in connection with 
this country home, and sends poor children to it as he 
finds them in his city practice. These little invalids 
are Nan’s Chicopee children, and give title to the book. 
The idea of helpfulness inculcated in this story is one 
that has a prominent place in a good many of the books 
written nowadays for girls. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Another of these stories of philanthropy is called The 
Story of Delight, by Evelyn Raymond. The young 
heroine is obliged by the death of those nearest to her 
to accept the rather cold hospitality of some distant 
relatives, where she sees something of the painful and 
unpleasant side of life; all of which is intended provi- 
dentially to prepare her for the better fortune that 
awaits her. The villain in the plot makes a confession 
which brings to our heroine an ample fortune, of which 
her grandfather had been defrauded ; and this enables 
her to go back to her old home at Seabury, where she 
launches out into a career of philanthropy on the most 
approved lines. (A. I. Bradley & Co.) 

Almost as Good as a Boy, by Amanda M. Douglas 
(Lee & Shepard), is a story about a girl who, if her un- 
selfishness did not reach out to the community at large, 
at least turned the scale of fortune for her and her fam- 
ily. The death of her father had left a straitened situa- 
tion, and, in order to be of help to her mother, she goes 
to work in the hat factory of an uncle in a distant city. 
The uncle is rich, rheumatic, and something of an old 
skinflint ; but our little heroine nurses him in illness 
and completely wins him over, to the great advantage 
of her folks at home. 

Not quite so altruistic, yet tinged with that spirit, is 
Helen Leah Reed’s story called Brenda, Her School and 
Her Club (Little, Brown & Co.). Itisinstructive in its 
information about Boston, and it tells of schoolgirl! life 
and incidents, with a bazaar organized by the girls of 
the story,—all, of course, for charitable purposes. Sim- 
ply saturated with altruistic work, however, is the story 
by Adelaide L. Rouse, entitled Helen Beaton, College 
Woman (Bradley). Helen, after leaving college, en- 
gages in so-called settlement work in the city slums, 
where her good work is not completely interrupted by 
her happy marriage, for the reason that she marries a 
young man who is also engaged in that kind of work. 

A Plucky Girl, by Laura T. Meade (George W. 
Jacobs & Co.), is the story of a young person who has 
to do something to support her mother. She has the 
fortitude to open a boarding-house, which does not 
make ends meet; and to save the family situation, 
which grows desperate, she is about to marry the wrong 
man. In due time the right man, who had not been 
drowned, after all, reappears, and virtue is rewarded all 
around. The philanthropic idea in girls’ stories is not 














BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


confined to the Atlantic seaboard. The Girls of Bonnie 
Castle, by Izola L. Forrester (Jacobs), is a Western 
story. A summer cottage on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, where the girls have a little club, worked out the 
idea of a summer home for poor children from Chicago. 

The point of view is shifted somewhat in Randy’s 
Summer, a story by Amy Brooks (Lee & Shepard), 
from the giver of benefits to the receiver. Randy is 
herself a nice country girl of fourteen, and her summer, 
with that of her neighbors, is greatly brightened by the 
advent of a sensible young lady from the city, who 
helps the country neighborhood to enjoy itself in a 
pleasant and rational way. The Play Lady, by Ella 
Farman Pratt (Crowell), is the story of a girl left 
penniless and motherless and with the care of an 
invalid aunt. She has a comfortable house, however, 
and devises the plan of taking charge of a dozen or 
more children several mornings each week, relieving 
their mothers, and giving the children their luncheon 
and agreeable amusement. 

Laura E. Richards has a new story, a very charming 
and touching one, entitled Snow-White; or, the House 
in the Wood (Dana Estes & Co.). Snow-White is a little 
child who wanders away and becomes lost, weary, and 
hungry. She finds at length a little house occupied by 
a solitary man, who isa dwarf. His kindness wins her 
confidence and friendship, and she explains that her 
parents had gone to New York, and that she had run 
away from her governess. She proves to be the child 
of the woman wko had jilted him in his youth and 
driven him to his lifeas a hermit. The child is restored 
to her home, but maintains her friendship for the soli- 
tary man in the woods. 

A Child of Glee, and How She Saved the Queen, by 
A. G. Plympton (Little, Brown & Co.), is the adventure 
of a small girl from the town of Biddeford, Maine, who 
is traveling abroad with her father and witnesses the 
coronation of a child-queen in the kingdom of Averill. 
Strange circumstances make her the friend of the queen 
and enable her to circumvent a plot. A Little Ameri- 
can Girl in India, by Harriet A. Cheever (Little, 
Brown & Co.), is a very interesting and instructive 
‘story, the character of which is indicated by its title. 


SOME BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO BOYS. 


Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (Russell) makes its 
Appearance in a new edition, with illustrations of ad- 
mirable freshness and originality, drawn by the Broth- 
ers Rhead. It is to be noted that the artists made a 
special voyage to the Island of Tobago, where the scene 
ot the story is laid, in order to match the realism of De- 
foe’s narrative with pictures that show the precise 
sandy patch upon which Friday saw the footprints. 

The Boys’ Book of Exploration (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) is by Tudor Jenks, and is made up of a series of 
tales of heroes of travel and discovery, chiefly in our 
own generation, in all parts of Asia, Africa, and other 
parts of the world. Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, in 
Jack’s Carrier Pigeons (A. I. Bradley & Co.), tells a 
tale of the times of the Mariners’ Home and Father 
Taylor, the well-known Boston preacher, whose mis- 
‘sion was especially to.sailors. 

The Delahoides: Boy Life on the Old Santa Fé Trail 
(Topeka, Kan: Crane & Co.), by Col. Henry Inman, is 
<a story of certain boys who were grandsons of Pierre 
Delahoide, an old-time French-Canadian trapper, who 
thad married a Cheyenne squaw. Their life on the 
ranch, their love for animals, and their coming in con- 
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tact with famous men make, altogether, a thrilling 
story. By Way of the Wilderness (Lothrop) is a story 
by ‘‘Pansy” of a boy who leaves home because of a dis- 
agreement with his stepmother, gives up his college 
career, and tries to make his own way in a hard world. 
He gains experience, if not success, and at the right 
time becomes reconciled with his family. Playground 
Toni (Crowell), by Anna Chapin Ray, tells the story of 
the Jewish quarter of a crowded city slum, where cer- 
tain young ladies have established a playground in 
connection with a school. Of all the ragged children 
that they bring together, Toni is the worst. In due 
time he is won by tact and kindness. 

About the very best books of all for boys are those 
that Mr. Dan C. Beard prepares for them, because Mr. 
Beard shows them how to dothings forthemselves. The 
Jack of All Trades (Scribners) is his latest book, and 
its suggestions will keep many a boy profitably busy. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the chapters de- 
voted to animal life teach boys to regard dogs and the 
other animals about them with the same sort of thought- 
ful kindness they might give to their younger brothers. 

Boy Donald (Lee & Shepard), by Penn Shirley, al- 
though a complete story in itself, is in some sense a 
sequel to earlier books, and it describes life in Southern 
California. The Adventures of Joel Pepper (Lothrop), 
by Margaret Sidney, have to do with the scrapes of the 
most harum-scarum member of the Pepper family, 
Half a Dozen Thinking 
Caps (Crowell), by Mary F. 
Leonard, is the story of six 
active boys formed into a 
Thinking Cap Circle by a 
young lady just out of col- 
lege. 

James Otis’ story of Aunt 
Hannah and Seth (Crowell) 
tells of a crippled newsboy 
who passes a bad nickel by 
accident and, under fear of 
arrest, escapes to the coun- 
try, where he makes himself 
so useful to a certain Aunt 
Hannah that she gives him 
a home. He saves her life 
in a fire, and she, in turn, 
sees the advertisement in a 
newspaper that tells why 
the lawyers wanted him. It 
was not for passing the bad nickel by mistake, byt to 
inform him that a legacy of $5,000 was awaiting him. 
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FIVE OTHER GOOD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Chatterbox: 1900 (Dana Estes & Co.), edited by J. 
Erskine Clarke, is, as in former years, full of entertain- 
ing and varied reading matter and pictures. Sunday 
Reading for the Young: 1901 (EK. & J. B. Young & Co.), 
is a volume of collected stories, not of the biblical or 
strictly religious nature, but of an instructive and use- 
ful quality. The Little Bible (Doubleday & McClure), 
by J. W. Mackail, is a collection of Old Testament sto- 
ries rewritten carefully and simply for young children. 
From the pen of George L. Weed we have A Life of St. 
Paul for the Young and A Life of St. John for the 
Young (Jacobs), each of these taking up in chronologi- . 
cal order the incidents and scenes in the life of its sub- 
ject, with such citations from their words and teachings 
as may well help the young to realize their greatness. 
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oe —* Carrier-Pigeon Service in the Franco-German 

Yar, Deut. 
Bank Clerk’s Opportunities, J.C. Emory, BankNY. 
Bankers’ eee American, Annual Convention or, 
BankN Y, October. 

Banking Methods, Modern, A. R. Barrett, BankNY. 

Bankin ; Becursty for Circulating Notes—IL., C. A. Conant, 
Ban NY, October. 

Banking Sy stem, National, L. J. Gage, BankNY. 

Baitleship-Building, Rapid, W. Fawcett, PopS. 

Beethoven as a Man, H. Davies, Mod. 

Belgium, England and, Fort. 

Belgium, Home Industries i in, A. ae RefS, October 1. 
Belgium, Literary Movement in, E . Gilbert, RRP, October 
15 and November 1. 
Berlin, City Council of, E. J. James, a. 

Bible: Service of Negative Criticism, J 
Biblical Law —VII., D. W. Amram, GBag. 
Boilers, Water-Tube, _* Naval Service, B ‘H.Th waite, Eng. 
Borodine, Alexandre Porfirievitch, M. Delines, BU 

Boys and Girls, Reading for, E. T. Tomlinson, Atlant. 
Bread-Making at the Paris Exposition, H. W. Wiley, Forum. 
Browning, Robert, Theology of, Ss White, PL, Septe mber. 
Brown, Rev. Thomas E., 8. W. Hughes-Games, Fort. 
Bryant, William C., In the Footprints of, T.F. Wolfe, Lipp. 
Burkersdorf Heights, Storming of, S. Crane, Lipp. 

Burns, Less-Known Land of, B. MacGr egor, LeisH. 
Bushnell, Horace, S. D. F. Salmond, LQ, October. 

Byron, Lord, Works of, Edin, October. 

California, Taxing Churches in, Over, October. 

sae * = - Literary Achievements, F. Brunetiere, RDM, Oc- 


K. Wilson, Hom. 


Cambrid e. Literary Memories of, W. D. Howells, Harp. 

= ight General Elections in, A. H. U. Colquhoun, 
an. 

Canada, French, and the Beis. ¢. >. S. Cox, NineC. 

Canada, Libraries in, J. Bain, Jr., 

Cape Nome, Woman’s Pee aoe m5 ’ Eleanor B. Caldwell,. 


Cos 
Capital Concept, Discussion of the, F. A. Fetter, QJ Econ. 
Carpets, Weaving of, in Donegal, Mary Gorges, Cham. 
Casa Grande, Ruins of” Alice R. Crane, Over, October. 
Casualties of War and of Industry, F. H. Hitchin, NineC, 
Catacombs Were of Christian Origin, M. Campbell, Cath. 
Cattle Round-up in Canada, J. Innes, Can. 
Cavalry, Notes on the Evolution of, FN N. Maude, USM. 
Cave-Birds of Trinidad, Hunting the, W. T, Hornaday, Frl.. 
Chamberlain, Joseph, H. Whates, Fort. 
Charitable Work, Training for, Helen Bosanquet, Char. 
Charities, County, of Kansas, Char. 
Charity, Organized, in Small Cities, Char. 
Charity: Preventive Work, J. Lee, Char. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, F. Greenslet, Forum; J. W. Hales, NAR.. 
Chautauqua Boys’ Club, J. A. Babbitt, Chaut. 
Chicago, Social Settlements i in, Frances B. Embree, Gunt. 
pa Social Condition of, C. Subercaseaux, RefS, October 15. 
ina: 
oS aa and International Policies, A. T. Ma- 
han, } 
Boxers in Manchuria, J. Ross, MisR. 
Buddhism and Christianity in im M. Miiller, N 
Carriers, Chinese, H. C. Smart, C 
Causes Which Led to the Siege of “te Foreign Legations 
at Peking, R. Allen, Corn. 
China, W. B. Parsons, PopS. 
China ‘and Inter national Relations, Edin, October. 
Chinese Crisis, QR, October. 
Chinese Situation Forty Years Ago, F. W. Fitzpatrick, Int. 
Christian Missions and European Politics, G. M. Fia-- 
mingo, OC. 
Education, Chinese, oc. 
Educators, American, * China, 6 . B. Smyth, Out. 
Europe in China, E. Tallichet t, BU. 
** Foreign Devils, ” Rival, H. Knollys, Black. 
Hart, Sir Robert, H. C. Whittlesey, Atlant. 
Justice, Plea for, A. E. spent. est. 
Language, Chinese, ‘P. Poole, L ipp. 
Li Hung Chang, M. Von Brandt, Deut; J. W. Foster, IntM.. 
Mother Goose, Chinese, I. % Head dland, Home. 
Pagodas of China, By the, R. E. Speer, Fr. 
Parties and Their Leaders, I. T. Headland, Ains. 


VineC. 
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Peking Legations: A National Uprising and International 
Episode, R. Hart, Fort. ; 
Peking, Diary of the Siege of, Mrs. E. K. Lowry, McCl. 
Pleasures and Amusements, Chinese, Gen. Tcheng-Ki- 
Tong, EM, October. 
Powers’ Stakes in China, WW. 
Problem, Chinese, P. Leroy-Beaulieu, RDM, November 1. 
Review of the Situation, I. T. Headland, MRNY. 
Shanghai, Siege of, in 1853, LeisH. 
Sports and Games, Chinese, I. T. Headland, O. 
Taming of the Dragon, L. J. Davies, Forum. 
Ward, Frederick Townsend, the American Gordon, T. R. 
Dawley, Jr., Mod. 
Western Powers, China and the, F. Crispi, NAR. 
Wou-San-Kwei—a Chinese Satrap, D. C. Boulger, Corn. 
Choir Pieces, Words of, W.S. Pratt, Hart. 
Christian Instinct, E. F. Burr, Hom. ' 
Christianity and Race Evolution, J. H.. Willey, MRNY. 
Christianity, Ethics of, W. B. Greene, Jr., PQ, October. 
Christianity, Antecedents of, R. Mariano, NA, October lL. 
Christ’s Time, Inner Life of, G. F. Genung, Bib. 
Church for the Times, E. H. Dewart, Hom. 
Cities, Battle of the, A. I. Street, Ains. 
ore rene as a Profession, L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, 
ath. 
Cloud-Bursts in Arizona, J. J. E. Lindberg, WWM. 
Coal and Metals, R.-G. Lévy, RDM, November 1. 
Cone, Sea-Borne, Loading and Carrying of, F.S. Snowdon, 
ng. 
College Endowments, J. Bigham, MRNY. 
Colleges, Ill-Gotten Gifts to, Vida D. Scudder, Atlant. 
College, The Christian, A. T. Perry, Hart. 
Commerce, International, Century of, O. P. Austin, NAR. 
Competitive System, What Communities Lose by the, J. 
London, Cos. 
Corporations, Public-Service, W. Z. Ripley, QJ Econ. 
Corsica, Quaint Town of, Cham. s 
Congo Free State, Visit to the, Count C. d’Ursel, RDM, No- 
vember 1. 
Congressional Library, Marie A. Gannor, Ros. 
Constantinople, Robert College, G. Washburn, Hart. 
Consumption, Our Race and, J. Grant, San. 
Contiguity and Similarity, W. Fite, Phil. 
Croker, Richard, The Real, W. M. Clemens, Home. 
“*Cromwell,’’ Morley’s and Roosevelt’s, Dial, November 1. 
Cuba as a Field for Emigration, Cham. ; 
Cuba’s Clesing Days, Problems of, Leonora B. Ellis, Mod. 
Cuba: The Greatest Charity Scheme of the Century, F. A. 
Munsey, Mun. 
Culture, New, for New Conditions, M. H. Liddell, WW. 
Currency: Coin Obligations of the United States, BankNY. 
Currency, United States, F. A. Vanderlip, BankL. 
Darius, the Median, P. P. Flournoy, PQ, October. 
Debts of Honor, W. A. McClean, GBag. : 
Democracy: Is It a Failure in the Spanish-American Re- 
publics? J.M. Spangler, MRNY. | . 
Democracy, Organized, and Real Parliamentaryism, C. Be- 
noist, RDM, October 15. 
Democracy, Vindication of, Fort. . 
** Dictionary of National Biography,” H. Ellis, Crit. 
Divines, Eminent, Study of, J. W. Webb, MRNY. 
Dogmatism, Tendencies of, H. Bassermann, Deut. 
Drama, American, Some Phases of the, L. Mead, Mod.__. 
Drama, Literary Prospects of the, Mr. Rostand and, Edin. 
Drama: Modern English, C. Hastings, Nou, October 16. 
Dramatic Art in England and America, C. Scott, Mun. 
Dress, Extravagances in, Guendolen Ramsden, NineC. 
Duck-Shooting Methods, J. D. Knap, O. 
Duels, Eighteenth-Century, R. Machray, NIM. 
Dumb Persons: How They Speak, E. F. Edgett, Str. 
Dunrobin Castle, R. S. Gower, PMM. 
Ecclesiastical Function, W. G. F. Wallace, PQ, October. 
Echegaray : Spanish Statesman, Dramatist, Poet, Fanny H. 
Gardiner, PL, September. 
Education : 
Arithmetic, Some Historical Points on, S. Harvey, Ed. 
Boys, Private Schools for, L. C. Hull, EdR. 
Education and Morals, B. Winchester, Ed. 
Education as World-Building, T. Davidson, EdR. 
a Educational Movements in—IV., W. K. Hill, 
cnool, 
English Composition in Secondary Schools, Mabel L. 
Warner, Ed. 
France, Training Teachers in, Lucy M. Salmon, EdR. 
German Higher Schools, E. E. Brown, EdR. 
Higher Education, Ethnic View of, I. W. Howerth, EdR. 
High-School Reform, C. M. Clay, Ed. 
High Schools, Problems Which Confront, R. G. Huling, 
H. L. Boltwood, C. C. Ramsay, A. W. Bacheler, Ed. 
History, Difficulties in Teaching, J. T. McManis, School. 
History-Teaching, Concreteness in, H. E. Bolton, School. 
London School Board, Three Years’ Progressivism at the, 
J. Macnamara, Fort. 
Physics a ** Training for Power,” H. Crew, School. 
Secondary Education in the United States—III., The High- 
School Period, E. E. Brown, School. 


Secondary Schools for Girls, Private, Louise S. B. Saun- 

ers, 

Teaching as a Profession, Carolyn Shipman, EdR. 
Edwards, Jonathan, Early Idealism of, H. N. Gardiner, Phil, 
Egypt: From Alexandria to the First Cataract of the Nile, 

. M. Davenport, Chaut. 
Electricity in the Printing-Office, W. H. Tapley, CasM. 
Electric Tramways in Italy, E. Bignami, Eng. 
Eleusinian Mysteries, C. J. Wood, OC. 
Elocutionists, Women, J. D. Miller, NatM. 
England: see Great Britain. 
England: How Certain Hebrews Wandered to Britain, 
M. W. Spencer, Anga. . 
England, Queerest Streets in, NIM. 
England: The Cinque Ports, Black. 
Enterprise and Profit, F. B. Hawley, QJEcon. 
** Europe Is No More,” M. Debrit, IntM. 
Expiation in Human Redemption, Place of, G. B. Gow, AJT. 
Factory Legislation, Courts and, G. W. Alger, AJS. 
Fatalism of the Century, C. Ferguson, Mind. 
Fisheries, Conservation of Our, C. M. Blackford, Jr., O. 
Fitz-Gerald, Edward, B. Torrey, Atlant. | 
Flynt, Tutor, New England’s First Humorist, D. M. Wilson, 


NEng. 

Football: Evolution in Tactics and Play, W. Camp; Devel- 
opment of the Kicking Game, G. H. Brooke; A Manual 
in Punting, P. D. Haughton; The Player’s Harness, 
C. Chadwick, O. 

France: 

Army Maneuvers, H.S. Somerset, NineC. 

Brittany, Pagan, A. de Croze, RRP, October 15. 

Elections, Psychology of the, P. Pottier, RRP, October 15, 
Freemasonry in the Army, L. Jeandré, RRP, November 1. 
Military Question, A. Veuglaire, BU. 

Wit in the Eighteenth Century, 8. G. Tallentyre, Corn. 

France, M. Anatole, New Novels of, QR, October. 

Franklin, Benjamin: His Relation to Music, O. G. Sonneck, 


Mus. 
Frederick the Great—III., W. O’C. Morris, USM. 
Friendship Between the Sexes, L. K. Stibbard, West. 
**From India to the Planet Mars,” J. H. Hyslop, NAR. 
Fruit-Growing in America, T. Dreiser, Harp. p 
Gael, The, and His Heritage, Fiona Macleod, NineC. 
Galveston Tragedy, J. Fay, Cos. 
Game-Bird Shooting in South Africa: H. A. Bryden, O. 
Game, Mountain, of Europe, W. A. Baillie-Grohman, O. 
Garden-Making, E. 8. Prior, IntS. 
Garden, My Midwinter, M. Thompson, Cent. 
Gas-Light, Contem. 
Gaul, Roman Conquest of, Edin, October. 
German Socialists and the Agrarian Question, E. Milhaud, 
Soc, October. 
Gerry, Elbridge T., and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, J. H. Adams, Ains. 
Golf, Spread of, fe 
Gospel, Fourth, Tatian’s Rearrangement of the, B. W. Ba- 


con, AJT, ; ae 
Cutieearn* The First American Pianist, E. Swayne, Mus, 
ctober. 
Great Britain: see also Transvaal. 
Administrative Reform, W. E. Snell, West. 
Army and Its Critics, J. W. Fortescue, Mac. 
Army, How to Popularize the, PMM. 
Army Organization, G. Chesney, JMSI 
Army Reorganization, Black. 
Belgium, England and, Fort. 
British Czar: The General Elector, W. T. Stead, AMRR. 
Cabinet Government or Departmentalism? J. A. R. Mar- 
riott, NineC. 
Canada, Sacrifices of, E. E. Williams, NatR. 
Chamberlain, Joseph, Triumph of, Gunt. 
Churchmen in the Liberal Party, H. C. Garrod, West. 
Commercial Relations of England, U. A. Forbes, LQ. 
Electioneering Women, Elizabeth L. Banks, NineC. 
Election, Patriotic—and After, J. A. Spender, Contem. 
England’s Unpopularity. Lord Newton, Deut. 
English Calm, B. Karageorgevitch, RRP, October 15. 
Englishman: Why He Succeeds—II., W. H. Fitchett, RRM, 
September. 
General Election, Edin, October; Q.., October. 
Imperialism in Extremis, West. 
Industrial Supremacy, Question of, J. Burnley, Cham. 
Intelligence Department, English, A. Griffiths, Forum. 
Invasion of England, Froblem of an, W. E. Cairnes, NatR. 
Liberalism, Downfall of, E. Dicey, Fort. 
National Defense, Universities and, T. F. C. Huddleston, 


atR. 

Navy, Rank and File of the, C. Beresford, Str. 
Parliament, New, Black. 
Parliament, Quaint Side of, we: 
Philanthropy vs. Legislation, A. Ogilvie, West. 
Post-Office, Report of the, BankL. 
Problems Facing England, W. T. Stead, RRL. 
Reconstruction or Catastrophe? NatR. 
aes Board, Mcderates and the, W. C. Bridgeman, 

NatR. 
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Schools, Higher iemantery E. L. Stanley, Contem. 
Soldiers, British, Black 
Tariff Infor mation, A. w arren, West $ 
Volunteer Force, Constitution of the, E. Balfour, USM. 
Volunteers, Training of the, ra 
Greek Re ligion and Mythology, P. Carus, OC. 
Guns, Great, How the United States Tests Its, C. M. Mc- 
Govern, Home. 
Hall of Fame, H. M. MacCracken, AMRR. 
Hamburg, Port of, P. de Rousiers, RPar, -~ tober 15. 
Hanna, Marcus Alonzo, W. A. W hite, McCl 
Harcourt, Sir William, Parliamentary ‘Anecdotes of, WW. 
Sidebotham, Cham, _ 
Hawaii First—III., E.S. Goodhue, AngA. 
Hebrew Law, Development of the, E. Peck, Bib. 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, Edin, October. 
Horse, American Heavy Harness, Making the, F. M.Ware, O. 
Hospitals, Dispensaries, and Nursing—II., H. M. Hurd, Char. 
Housekeeping, Study of, in Boston, Mary E. Trueblood, 
NEng. 
Hovey, Richard: His Promise and Work, Helena Knorr, 
L,, September. 
Hudson’s Bay C ompany To-day, B. Willson, Corn. 
Hugo, Victor, Love-Letters of (1820-1822), Harp. 
Human Race, Cradle of the, 8S. Waddington. NineC. 
Human Vitality, Vibrations of, H. Baraduc, RRP, Novem- 


ber 1. 
Hurricane, Mechanism of the, J. 6 Home. 
Hurricanes on the Coast of Texas, A. W. Greeley, NatGM. 


Idealism, Practicable, A. Roement LQ; October. 
Immigrants, B. J. Hendrick, a, 
India: An Empire Adrift, V. Nash, Contem. 
India, Famines in, G. Bradshaw, Long. 
Indian-Land, Trip to, Helen K. Mills, Kind. 
Infantry, Mounted, R. H. Carr- Ellison, USM. 
Inns, Little, of France and E ngland, E.C. Peixotto, Cos. 
Inquiry, Spirit of, Unshackling of the, E. Krause, OC. 
Inspiration, R. H. Newton, Mind. 
Insurance Against Death, Old Age, and Sickness, L. Fon- 
taine, Refs, October 15. 
Irish Church from the Danish to the Anglo-Norman Inva- 
sion, E. A. d’Alton, Dub, October. 
Iron, Revival and Reaction in, A. Brown, Forum. 
Irrigation for the East, IA. 
Irrigation in Ne braska, a 
Irrigation in Washington, A. A. Batcheller, IA, 
Irrigation in the West, W. ke Smythe, Atlant. 
lrrigation: Limited Water- Supply of the Arid Region, F. A. 
i aa NatGM. 
ta 
é olonization and Agrarian Reform, M. Ferraris, NA, Oc- 
tober 1 
Humbert I., Commemorations of, G. Pompilj, NA, Octo- 
ber 1; L. Vitali, RasN, October 1. 
Italian Unity, Completion of, 1861-71, Edin, October. 
Italy, Third Life of, G. d’Annunzio, NA 
Savings-Banks, Italian, P. Manassei, RasN, October 16. 
Situation in Italy, B. King, Contem. 
Socialists, Congress of, G. Pinardi, RSoc, October. 
Vatican and Quirinal, Struggle Between, G. M. Fiamingo, 
Deut. 
Japan, Educ ation 53 Louise E. Dew, Kind. 
Japanese Navy, C. C. P. Fitzgerald, NatR. 
Japanese Theater, y. “Hitomi, RRP. O.-tober 15. 
oars" The French of the Far East,” Cora L. Daniels, 
Mod. 
Japan, Industrial Revolution in, Count Okuma, NAR. 
Jesus, Story of—II., C. Howard, Las. 
Joachim, Joseph, Edith L. Winn, Mus. 
Job, Book of, Literary Study of the, W. E. 4 ser, MRNY. 
Jordan River, Sources of the, J. L. Leeper, Bi 
Journalism ot New York, H. Davis, Mun. 
Kant, Abstract Freedom of, R. B. Perry, Phil. 
Karl XV., King of Sweden and Nor way, C. Sc he fer, Deut. 
Keeler, James Edward, W. W. Campbell, Pops. 
Keswick Teaching and Effective Gospel Preaching, A. T. 
Pierson, Hom. 
Key, Francis Scott, Recollections of, Anna K. Bartow, Mod. 
Khakimania, Effectsof, Upon Our Dress, H. Shuddick, West. 
Kindergarten, Ethical and Religious Import of the, W. M. 
Bryant,. KindR. 
Kindergartens in the Southland, Mrs. Anna Murray, Kind. 
Kindergarten Work, Simplicity in, Mary J. Garland, KindR. 
Klondike, Impressions of, C. C. Osborne, Mac. 
Lacock Abbey, A. H. Diplock, Gent. 
Lake-Dwellers, Dr. Jessopp, NineC. 
Lamb, Charles, QR, October. 
Law, Reman, Spirit of the, G. Ravené, GBag. 
Lawyer and the C orporation, B. Winc rem § “Mod. 
Legislation, Direct, in America, E, P. Oberholtzer, Arena. 
anne my nska, Stanislas and Mari ie, P. Boyé, RPar, Novem- 


wr "theoush Sovereignty, J. Lee, NEng. 

Lind, ¢ enny, in St. Louis, 'T. Papin, Mus. 

Literary C enter of the English Language, Future, 
thews, Bkman. 


B. Mat- 
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Literature, American, Tendencies of, C. L. Moore, Dial, 
November 1. 
Literature: Débuts of Great Writers, D. d’Almeras, RRP, 
November 1. 
Literature: Montaigne and Essay-Writing in France, F. M. 
Warren, Chaut. 
Literature : Slavonic Silhouettes, C. Brinton, Crit. 
Liverpool, Street-Trading Children of, T. Burke, Contem. 
Locke’s Relation to Descartes, F. Thilly, Phil. 
London Omnibuses, W. B. Robertson, ‘ass. 
Longinus and the Treatise on the Sublime, QR, October. 
Luke, Gospel of, Purpose and Plan of the, E. D. Burton, Bib. 
Machinery, Part Played by, L. Houllevigue, RPar, Octo- 
er 
Machine-Shop Cost Reduction, M. Cokely, Eng. 
Mahometan Rule, Sufferings of Chyvaniens Wales, Ros. 
Malaria and the Mosquito, QR, October. 
Marshall, Emily, W. ie LHJ. 
Maryland, Early, Bar of, E. S. Riley, GBag. 
Master, Life of the—XL, The Crucifixion of the Messiah, 
J. Watson, McCl. 
Maternal Instinct and the Genesis of Morality, San. 
Mazzucato, Giannandrea, Mus, October. 
Mecca Pilgrimage : How It Is Conducted, A.E.Wort, WWM, 
Medical Jurisprudence in Ameri 8, ec: Bell, San. 
Mexico, National Drink of, Clara S ’ Brown, Over, October, 
Mill, John Stuart, A Letter to, W. M. Daniels, Atlant. 
Mind Reader, How to Become a, H. Suther land, Home, 
Mine Management, Principles of, A.G. Charleton, Eng. 
Missions: 
American Board, Annual Survey of the Work of the, 
J. Smith, and J. L. Barton, MisH. 
American Missionary Association, C. J. Ryder, NatM. 
Banza Manteke, Africa, Story of, H. Richards, MisR. 
China, Future Policy i in, A. J. Brown, Misk. 
China, Martyrs of the American Board i in, MisH. 
.China: the Situation and the Outlook, J. Smith, MisH. 
Hawaii, Mission of, O. H. — 2 MisR. 
Jews, Mission-Work Among ~~ + . T. Pierson, MisR. 
Medical Missions, Problems of, EK. W.G. Masterman, MisR. 
Nevius Method in Mission-Work, D. Z. Sheffield, Mis 
Nicaragua Mission, Crisis in the, P. de Schweinitz, MisR. 
Robert College: How It Was Built, C. Hamlin, MisR. 
Mobile, From, to New Orleans, Ellye H. Glover, Int. 
Mohammedanism in the Nineteenth Bank NY. O. Mann,NAR, 
Money, International, J. H. Cuntz, BankN 
Mont St. Michel, Graves and Ghosts of, 
October. 
Moorish Market, In a, NIM. 
Morocco, Past and Present, QR, Octoher 
Morocco, Yesterday and To-day i in, B : Forum. 
Motorcycles, Field for, M. C. Krarup 
Municipal Government Now and a = Years Ago, 
C. R. Woodruff, Pops. 
Municipal Trading, Edin, October. 
Musical Interpretation, Competent, W.S. B. Mathews, Mus. 
Napoleonic Question, H. Ulmann, Deut. 
Napoleon in the Near East, W. Miller, West. 
National Guard: In What Way Can It Be Made an Effective 
Reserve? W. B. Bend, L. D. Greene, JMSI. 
Nations, apie | of: World Politics of To-day—V.-VIII., 
E. A. Start, Chaut. 
Navy, Mysteries of the, A. T. Vance, NatM. 
Navy, United States: The Hornet’s Sting and Wing, P.S. P. 
Conner, NEng 
Nebraska: Parken. of a Rural State, W. R. Lignton, WW. 
New England Travels, Early Writer of, L. Hayward, NEng. 
Nevin, Ethelbert, W.S. Cather, LHJ. 
New Testament, Revised Version of the, Present Position of 
the, J. H. Moulton, LQ, October. 
New York and Its Histori ians, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer, NAR. 
New York City, Cross Streets of, J. ite Williams, Scrib. 
New York City, Waterways of, M. Foster, Mun. 
New York, Journalism of, H. Davis, Mun. 
New York Life-Insurance Company, BankL. 
New York Zodélogical Park, W. T. lornaday, Cent. 
Nietzsche, Friedrich: His Life and Teaching, B. Hume, LQ. 
Nietzsche, Friedrich, Poetry of, T. F. Coduri, NA, October 1, 
N — hy iedrich, Philosophy of, Prof. Bazellotti, NA, 
ctober 
Nordica: A Study, W. Armstrong, Mus. 
North Pole, Nearer the, 8S. Bompiani, Out 
Novel, Detective, Germ of the, H. L. Williams, BB. 
Oberammergau Passion Play, J. J. Walsh, Cath. 
Oberammergau, Vulgarism of, L. C. Morant, NineC, 
Ocean Liner, Romance of a, YM. 
Ocean Liners in Time of War, D. T. Timins, Cass. 
Old Testament Prophets, W. R. Better idge, AJT. 
Ostriches, Raising, in Florida, D. A. Willey, Int. 
Oxford, Town and Gown Rows at, M. R. Roberts, Cass. 
Pacitic Coast, The: A Psychological Study of Influence, 
J. Royce, IntM. 
Pan-American Conference, Next, W. C. Fox, Forum, 
Pan-American Exposition, Anna B. McGill, Cath, 
Paris Exposition: 
Art at the Exposition, R.de la Sizeranne, RDM, October 15. 


B. Gilman, Over, 
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Bread-Making at the Exposition, H. W. Wiley, Forum. 
Camera at the Fair, D. L. Elmendorf, Scrib. 


Congress of the History of Religions, J. de Coussanges, ° 


RRP, October 15. 
Exhibition, Closing, P. Geddes, Contem. 
Landscape Features, S. Parsons, Jr.,Scrib. 
Locomotive Exhibit, C. Rous-Marten, me. 
Negroes, American, ‘Exhibit by, W. E. B. Du Bois, AMRR. 
Russian Philanthropy, A. Raffalovitch, Nou, October 16. 
Tools, Foreign Machine, J. Horner, CasM. 
Trocadero, School of the, M. Talmeyr, RDM, November 1. 
World’s Fairs, Greatest of, C. E. Russell, Mun. 
Parliament, Men and Manners in, YM. 
Pascal, Inner Life of, N. Luccock, Chaut. 
Patriotism and Humanitarianism, 1870-71, G. Goyau, RDM, 
October 15. 
Peace Movement, Status of the, Bertha von Stittner, NAR. 
Pension Funds, Railw ay, in England, 9 coro 
Petroleum Pipe-Line, Russian, E. H. Foster, CasM. 
Philippines: Manila Observatory, J. Algué, ‘NatGM. 
Philippines, Notes on the F ighting i in the, J. Parker, JMSI. 
Philippines, Problem of the, H. C. Potter, Cent. 
Philippines: The Sulu Archipelago, P. W ‘hitmarsh, Out. 
Photography: 
Agfa-Intensifier, F. Hansen, PhoT. 
Camera in Science, Art, and Pastime, J. C. Abel, Mod. 
Fishing witha Camera. R. W. Shufeldt, Cos. 
Imogen: A New Developer, J. Gaedicke. WPM. 
Insect Studies with the Camera, C. M. Weed, O. 
Intensification, New Method of, F. Hansen, APB. 
Nature Pictures, Revolution in, A. R. Dugmor e, WW. 
Negative as a Factor in the Finished Print, APB. 
Negative Faking, H. Scofield, WPM. 
Perspective, Aérial, G. Albien, APB. 
Philadelphia Photogr aphic Salon, W. B. Dyer, BP. 
Pictorial Movement, A. Hewitt, PhoT. 
Reproduction, Direct, of Drawi ings, Maps, Engravings, 
ete., F. ‘Alberini, APB. 
Shutter, Testing the Speed of a, W. ,. Ingram, PhoT. 
Spots and Spotting, A. Lockett, W PM 
Stains, Some Useful, J. B. Haggart, APB. 
Stops, Lenses, and Per spective, J. H. A. Baugh. WPM. 
Textile Designs by Photographic Methods, WPM. 
Woods, In the, with a Camera, E Baynes, Home. 
Phy sical Science, Theistic and Christian, E. M. Davis, PQ. 
Physical Science vs. Matter and Form, C. Aherne, Dub, Oct. 
Piano Methods, Comparative, W. L. C Calhoun, Mus, October. 
** Pickwick,” Writing of—II., H. Hall, BB. 
Pine, Monter ey, Gall of the, W. A. Cannon, ANat, October. 
Planets, Study of the, C. de’ Freycinet, Deut. 
Playwrights, roblems and, Fort. 
Poetry, English Patriotic, OR, October 
Polar Expeditions, E. Oberti, RasN, Gitahes 16. 
Political Affairs in the United States: 
American Parties, Defense of, W. G. Brown, Atlant. 
Bryan and  _uaaalaaa Parting of the Ways, J. L. 
Whittle, For 
Bryanism, Ss. nite Contem 
Campaigns, National, Cost of, ww. 
Campaign Orators, b. B. Little, Mun 
Campaign, Picturesque Features of the, M. Mannering, 


Caricatures, Historical Campaign, WW. 
Cartoons in American Politics, M. Mannering, NatM. 
Democratic Campaign, Management of the, W. J. Abbot, 


Democratic Success, Reasons for, C. A. Towne, Forum, 

Election Day, L. J. Lang, Fr 

Fiat-Money Movement, A. O. Eliason, BankNY. 

Issue, Predominant, W.G. Sumner, IntM. 

Presidential Chances, Law of, WW. 

Presidential Election, A. Shaw, Contem: QR, October. 

Republican Natiohal Committee. Work of the, AMRR. 

ens Why They Should be Indorsed, C. Dick, 
Forum 

Political Ideas, Evolution of, A. E. Davies, AngA. 

Political Theory and Practice, Recent, QR, October. 

Porto Rico, Political Beginnings i in, J. Finley, AMRR. 

Preaching, Expository, G. H. Dubb ink, PQ, October. 

Press, The, and Public Opinion, D. T. Pierce, Gunt. 

Prima-Donnas of the Past, G. Le G. Norgate, PMM. 

Prison Laboratories. C. R. Henderson, AJS. 

Prison, Recreation of, T. Hopkins, PMM. 

Prospe erity Probed, H. Maine, Arena. 

hea ology. The New, R.N. Price, Mind. 

Pusey, Edward B.,as a Devotional Writer, F. Platt, LQ. 

Quebec, Pioneer Women of, Mary S. Pepper, Chaut. 

es Problems at the South, Montgomery Conference on, 

. L. Anderson, PQ. October. 

Race ‘Question ? Have We an American: The Negro Vindi- 
cated, G. A. Mebane; Passing of the Race Problem, 
W. L. Hawley; Lawlessness vs. Lawlessness, W. 8S. 
Scarborough; A Plea from the South, W. Guild, Arena. 

Railways, Government Ow nership of—II1., R. L. Richard- 


son, Can 
Reformed — and Standards, N. M. Steffens, PQ. 


“Slav or ‘raders, Ocean, Last of the, G.S 
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Religion. First, That Which Is Natural, J. F. Chaffee, 
Religion, Testimony of Science to, A. A. McGinley, Cath. 
aid om | Sergeant Macdonald in the, J. P. MacLeat, 
A Mon) 

Rock Formation, Artificial, G. A. Best, Str 
Roman Catholic Church, Reform Within thie, Contem, 
Kome as a Political Bogey, W.S. Davis, i 
Roof-Gardens, G. Dollar, Str. 
Ruskin, Art and Truth of, J. La Farge, IntM. 
Russell, Lord, of Killowen, GBag. 
Russia: 

Awakening of Russia, M. A. Morrison, LeisH. 

Creeds of Russia—lI., The Old Faith, E. W. ‘Lowry, Gent. 


are 


Financial Crisis in the Russian Capitals, G. Aianassiey, - 


RefS, October 16. 
Future of Russia, E. Noble, Atlant. 
Greek Church of Russia—II., B. Meakim, MisR. 
Russia’s March to the East, Anna N. ae ww ge Ains. 
Russo-American Diplomacy, True Motif of, O. A. How- 
land, AngA. 
Siberian Railway, Great, H. Norman, Scrib. 
Saloon in Chicago, R. L. Melendy, AJS 
Samoan Islands, E. V. Morgan, NatGM. 
Sarsfield, Patrick, R. E. O’Brien, Corn. 
Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals, J. G. Frazer, Fort. 
Science, British Association for the Advancement of, Ad- 
dress of the President Before the—II., Turner, Pops. 
Scientific Speculation and Unity of Truth: R.E. Froude, Dub. 
Scotland, Free Church ot, Union of the, and the United 
Presby terian Church, J. Orr,and J. Denney, LQ, October. 
Scotland, Restoration Régime in, Edin, October, 
Scotland: Some Scenes in the Highlands, A. if Shand, Bad. 
Scottish History, Early, QR, October. 
Shakespeare’s ‘ “Richard the T hird,” J. L. Etty, Mac. 
Shakespeare’s Time, Domestic Life of— III., S. Lanier, Mod. 
Shakespeare, W illiam— XIII., H. W. Mabie. Out. 
ae HK Trade-Under American and Foreign Flags, 
. B. Waldron, Chaut. 
Shientinn Field, Practice for, E. W. Sandys. O, 
Sidney, Sir Philip, Home of, H.C C. Shelley, NEn 
Slav ol Up from—An Autobiography, B. T. Washington, 


- Boutwell, NEng. 

Sleeping-A partments, Children’s, Hy giene of, J. By rhe, San. 

Smoke Abatement, Ww. A Bryan, CasM. 

Social Control—XIX., E. A. Ross. AJS. 

Socialism, Juridical toe G. Sorel, RSoc, October. 

Social Settlements and Working-men’s Colleges, English, 
A. Filon, RDM, October 15. 

Sociology, Modern. F. H. Giddings, IntM. 

Sociology, Scope of,—VL., A. W. Small, AJS. 

Soldier, German, Making a, R.S. Baker, McC]. 

South America, Pampas Country of, F. Macler, BU. 

South America, Yankee Millionaires i in, D. White, Ains. 

South, Or iental Cheap Labor in the, May W. Mount, Gunt. 

Spain: San Ildefonso, Mrs. M. L. Woods, Corn. 

Spain’s Foreign Finance, G. Manchez, RPP, October. 

Spanish America, Course of Events in, KM, October. 

Speech, American—II., Bostonisms, 8. ‘D. McCormick, 
Bkman. 

Spiritual Element in Art, G. - aaa FrL. 

Sport, Elizabethan, QR, Octob 

Sportsmen in Purple, H. Mactaviane, Bad. 

Stage, Our Schools for the, B. Howard, Cent. 

Stars: Binary and } Multiple Systems, 8. Newcomb, Pops, 

Stars, Evolution of the, J. E. Gore, Gent. 

Steam-Condensing Plant, Centralized, H.G. i” Oldham, Eng. 

eer -Engine Practice, ‘Continental, W. D. Wansbroug, 

asM 

Steinitz and Other Chess-Players, A. ‘emma Contem. 

Strike, Coal-Miners’, E. W. Mayo, FrL 

Sudermann, Hermann, Plays of, Dora N. Jones, West. 

Sullivan, General John, F.B B. Sanborn, NEng. 

Symphony Since Beethoven, ‘H. Imbert, Mus. 

Taxes, Distribution of the, B. Atkinson, Pops. 

Telephone, Romance of the, J. P. Bocock, Mun. 

Telescope, Great, Building of a, H. J. Shepstone, Cas. 

Thackeray—l., M ary J. Darmesteter, RPar, November 1, 

Thebes: Her Ruins and Her Memories, D. Hunter, Cos. 

ey rd Seminaries, Influence of Missions on, W. Walk- 


Theology and Modern Thought, W. H. Kent, Dub, Cotohen, 
Theology, Authority as a Principle of, J. Kaftan, "AST 
Tolstoy Criticised by an Italian Bishop, G. Gabrieli, RasN, 
October 1. 
Toronto, Canada, J. L. Hughes, NEng. 
Transvaal: see also Great Britain. 
Annexation, After the, Black. 
Artillery in ’Natal—Colenso. GC. H. Wilson, USM. 
Buller, on the Move with, Black 
Federation in South Africa, QR, “October. 
Lessons of the War, Lord Thring, C. & Court, and A.S8, 
Hurd, NineC, 
Settlers, South African, A. White, Contem; Mac. 
Sick and Wounded in South Africa, Edin, Oc tober. 
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Side-Lights on the Battle-Field, RRM, September. 
South Africa, Yankee C orrespondent i in, J. Ralph, Cent. 
War Operations in South Africa, Black ; Edin, October. 
Trevithick, Richard, A. Titley, CasM. 
Trusts; Can There Be a Good Trust? _G. E. Roberts, Forum. 
Trusts: Facts Established and Problems Unsolved, J. W. 
Jenks, QJ Econ. 
Trusts in England, R. Donald, AMRR. 
United States and the Australasian Federation Compared, 
R. Stout, Forum. 
United States: Growth asa World-Power, F. Emory, WW. 
U nited States: Our Place Among the Nations. WW. 
United States, Population of the, , During the Next Ten Cen- 
turies, H. S. Pritchett, PopS. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Wales, History of a Small Estate in, S. Leighton, Fg 

War Before and After the Renaissance, H. E. Mald en, USM. 

War Correspondent, H. F. P. Battersby, Nat R. 

Warfare: Cavalry vs. Infantry, A. M. ows Forum. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, Dial, ae 

Water-Filtration, Benefit of Alum i in, C 

Water, Filtration of, for Public Use, JMS 

Water-Power and Electricity, Cham. 

Water ng oe Public, T. H. McKenzie, San. 

Webster, Daniel, J. B. McMaster, Cent. 

Westminster Confession’s Right to Construe Itself, E. Dan- 
iel, PQ, October. 

Wheat Cr op, Evolution of a, H. Bindloss, Mac. 

WwW — Same World’s, Transportation of the, G. E. Walsh, 


y. Chapin, San. 





Vaccination, Notes on the Subject of, A. L. Haines, JMSI. 
Vagabonds, Concerning, M. M. Turnbull, Gent. 


Vendetta, Provengal, in the 16th Century, Count Remacle, 


RPar, October 15 and November 1. 
Verse, American, Century of, Dial, October 16. 


Virgil and 


Contem, 


Virginia, Miss Johnston’s 
Voic e-Culture, Mrs. W. C rey ke, 
Voice-Teaching, Sc ientific, 
Wagner and Legends of the Grail, 


NineC, 


the Divine Pastoral, Countess M. Cesaresco, 
. T. Dixon, Jr., Bkman. 


kK. Hackett. Mus, October. 
Jennette Pryce, 


Ww nite. House, Future of the, T. A 
Wisconsin, Facts About, Jessie G. Finney, AMonM. 
Retrogression of the, Flora McD 


G. Bradford, Jr., PL, September. 
World Politics, Moral and Social Tasks of, M. 


Woman, 


brecher, AJS 


American, 
Thompson, NAR. 
Women, Elizabethan, 


. Bingham, LHJ. 


Mauren- 


World’s Unity League, B. O. Flower, Arena 


West. 





Worship, Primitive Objects of—IL., 
Yorkshire, Picturesque, J. Telford, “LQ, October. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


L. Mar illier, IntM. 


{All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 








Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. Eng. Engineering Magazine, N.Y. Nou. Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
ACQR. American Catholic Quarterly EM. Espana Moderna, Madrid. NA. Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Review, Phila. Fort. Fortnightly Review, London. Oc, Open Court, Chicago. 
AHR. American Historical Review, Forum, Forum, N. oO. Outing, N. Y 
se Gl ; rL. Frank ¢ weslie? s Monthly, N. Y. Out. Outlook, N. YS. 
AJS. er ey Journal of Soci- | Gent. — nan’s Magazine, Lon- | Over. Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
ology, Chicago. don. . 
AJT. American Journal of The- ‘| GBag. Green Bag. Boston. PMM. Pall” Nall Magazine, London. 
ology, Chicago. Gunt. Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. Pear. Pearson’s Magazine, ng 
ALR. — un Law Review, St. Harp. Harper’s Magazine, N.Y. Phil. Philosophical Review, N EY: 
Louis Hart Hartford Seminary Record, | PhoT. Photographic Times, N. Y. 
AMonM. American montis Magazine, Hartford, Conn. Pia. Poet-Lore, Boston. 
Washington, D. ¢ Home. Home Magazine, N. +f PSQ. Political Science Quarterly, 
AMRR. American Monthly Review of ; Hom.  Homiletic Review, N. Y. Boston. 
. Reviews, N. HumN. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. PopA. Popular Astronomy, North- 
ANat. American Natur: ‘alist, Boston. nt. International, Chicago. field, Minn. 
AngA. Anglo-American Magazine, | IJE. International Journal of | Pops. sa Science Monthly, 
Ethics, Phila. 
Annals. Annals of the American Acad- | IntM International Monthly, N. Y. PRR Presbyterian and Reformed 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, IntS International Studio, N. Y. Review, Phila. 
*hila. TA, lrrigation Age, Chicago. PQ. Presby terian Quarterly, Char- 
APB Anthony’ s Photographic Bul- | JMSI. Journalof the Military Serv- lotte, N. 
letin, N. ice Institution, Governor’s QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
Arch Architec tural Record, N. Y. Island, N. Y. ics, Boston. 
Arena. Arena, N. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, | QR. Quarterly Review, London. 
AA, Art Amate ur, A Chicago. 2 RasN. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 
AE, Art Education, N. Y. Kind. Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- Record. Record of Christian W ork, 
Al, ‘Art Interchange , Ns Xe cago. East Northfield, Mass. 
AJ. Art Journal, London. KindR. Kindergarten Review, Spring- RefS. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
Art. Artist, London. field, Mass. RRL Review of Reviews, London. 
‘Atlant. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel- 
ad. Badminton, London. LeisH. Leisure Hour, London. bourne. 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, legen. Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. RDM. Revue des Deux Mondes, 
BankNYBankers’ Mag azine, Ie: © LQ. London Quarterly Review, aris. 
Bib. Biblical Wor ‘id, Citic i London. RDP. Revuedu Droit Public, Paris. 
BSaec. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. | Long. Longman’s Magazine, London. RGen. Revue Générale, Brussels, 
BU. Bibliotheque Universelle, Lau- | Luth. Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- | RPar. Revue de Paris, Paris. 
sanne. : ' burg, Pa. RPP. Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- | McCl McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. taire, Paris. 
burgh. Mac Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- | RRP. Revue des Revues, Paris. 
BB. Book Buy ", N.Y. don. RSoc. Revue Socialiste, Paris. 
Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. . MA. Magazine of Art, London. RPL.  Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. MRN. Methodist Review, Nashville. Rome. 
Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. | MRNY. Methodist Review, N. Y. Ros Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, London. Mind. Mind,N. Y. San. Sanitarian, 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y. MisH. Missionary Herald, Boston. School. School Review, Chicago. 
Cath. Catholic World, N. Y MisR. Missionary Review, N. Y. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine, ae 
Cent. Century Magazine, N.Y. | Mod Modern Culture, Cleveland,O. | SR. Sewanee Review, } fs 
Cham. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- | Mon. Monist, Chicago. Str. Strand Magazine, ‘London. 
burgh. : MonR Monthly Review, “A x. Sun. Sunday Magazine, London. 
Char. Charities Review, N. Y. Muna. Municipal Affairs, N.Y. Temp. Temple Bar, London. 
Chaut. Chautauquan, Cleveland, O. Mun Munsey’s Magazine, N.Y. USM. United Service Magazine, 
Cons. Conservative Review, Wash- Mus. Music, Chicago. London. 
ington. , NatGM. National Geographic Maga- West. Westminster Review,London. 
Contem. Contemporary Review, Lon- zine, Washington, Wern. Werner’s Magazine, N. X. 
don. sath. National Magazine, Boston. WWM. W. on World Magazine, Lon- 
Corn. Cornhill, London. NatR. National Review, London. dor 
Cos. Cc ‘osmopolite in, N.Y. N¢ New-Church Review, Boston. | WPM. Wilson’ s Photographic Maga- 
Crit. Critic, N. NEng. New England Magazine, Bos- zine, N. Y. 
Deut Deutsche Rev ue, Stuttgart. ton, WW. World's Work, N. Y 
Dial Dial, Chicago. : NIM. New Illustrated Magazine, | Yale. Yale Review, New Ri: 
Dub Dublin Review, Dublin. London. YM. Young Man, London. 
Edin Edinburgh Review, London. NW. New World, Boston. YW. Young Woman, London. 
Ed. Education, Boston. NineC., Nineteenth ev entury, London. : 
EdR Educational Review, N. ¥. NAR. North American Review, N.Y. 














., KIBO KID \ }! ; “FIFTH AVE.” 
MANNISH.” iF jaa (ENAMEL.) 


We Invite Ladies 


who do not know Queen Quality shoes to step into any one of our 

2,500 local agencies (only one ina town), and try ona pair. When 
the foot is once in, the reason why the Queen Quality shoe is famous 
will not need to be told. The most fashionable dresser finds in these 
shoes all of the style and appearance that her fastidious taste demands— 
and, in addition, ABSOLUTE EASE. 


All the latest leathers and newest shapes for Dress, Street, House, Storm-wear. 
Price, $3.00. Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 


Our Catalogue shows our many styles; sent FREE with address of local 
& dealer. Shoes sent, prepaid, for $3.25. In Canada and countries where 
duty ts paid, $3.25 and 25 cents for forwarding. 
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“Lablespoonful to pail of water 


barline 


Death to Dirt 
Lon? Life to Fabrics 
Comfort to Women 


1 th equal to 4tbs of soap Harmless 
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A PURE, STERILIZED 
COCOANUT FAT 


. \ SHORTENING 
oY and FRYING 


4 Never gets rancid. 
ZR Entirely free from animal matter. 


MINCE PIES os 






















Ask your Grocer for 


Ko-Nut 


or write 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FREE.—Beautiful- 
ly illustrated recipe 
book, new edition, tells 
of delicious dishes pre- 
pared with Ko-Nut. 








The cost of a package of Gelatine is but a trifle; but if, 
after adding wine and other ingredients, the result is unsat- 
isfactory, the expense has proved material. Risk is avoided 
by using Cox's Gelatine. A number of novelties in simple 
desserts may be found in pamphlet referred to belo». 

|, ‘‘Desserts, by Oscar, of the Waldorf-Astoria.” _ 
I, Copies forwarded without charge on application to J.& G. Ji 


ened with ‘* 
COX, LTD. (Established 1725), 105 Hudson St., New York, (| Aaa 


NUT’’ don’t have 


that strong, stale 
taste when heated. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS 





How the World is Fed. 


In selecting a food product, it is safe to follow the majority. People who are careless 
about other things are particular as to what they eat. In the United States the best articles 
of household use and consumption have the largest sale. The brand of a thing dealers 
sell most of is a safe brand for you to use. The standard brands are household words. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the standard flour. One of the Pillsbury mills is the largest in the world 
and the five Pillsbury mills have a capacity of more than five million 
pounds of flour every twenty-four hours. It is said of the Pillsbury Mills 
that they feed the world. You make no mistake in using Pillsbury’s 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere, Being the best, it is imitated, and consumers 
are warned against substitutes. ‘The Best Bread,” a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats and Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
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IY) 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


Then how is this? 





Is that heading attractive ? 


SUITS and CLOAKS made to order 
at one-third less than regular prices. 


Made of as good 
materials, cut as 
stylishly, finished 
as carefully as they 
were at our early 
season prices —great 
values then, too. 
The why of it? To 
makeroom. Of 
course it’s a radical 
measure — but we 
must have the room, 
and your advantage 
is our gain in the 
end. Almost ail of 
our styles and ma- 
terials share in this 
reduction. The Cat- 
alogue, Samples, 
and Reduced Price- 


































List tell you all 
about them. 
T hese offerings 


and others. 


Tailor-Made _ Suits, 
lined throughout; 
former price, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 


Separate Alle Wool Skirts; former price, $6.50 
reduced to $4.34. 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $9 Skirts reduced to $6. 


Winter Jackets, lined throughout ; former price, $7; 
reduced to $4.67. 


$9 Jackets reducedto $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Rainy «Day Skirts, former price, $7; reducedto $4.67. 
$8 Rainy=Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy=Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 


Reduced prices on Rainy=Day Suits, Golf Capes, 
Newmarkets, etc. 





















We are a!so closing out the Sample Suits and Cloaks (which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) at one-half of 
regular prices. Send for Catalogue, Bargain-List, and Re- 
duced Price Samples; you will get them /vee by return mail. 
Order what you choose ; your order will be filled promptly, 
intelligently—if you think not, send the garment back. We 
will refund your money ; it’s your good-will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


















































































CONNOR'S 


Shoe Holder 2=« Stretcher 


PATENTED SEPT. 11, 1900. 


Not a toy, but a labor-saving device that does 
away with the inconvenience, twisting, and strain- 
ing incident to polishing one’s shoes in the ordi- 
nary manner (see accompanying illustrations), 
Every well-regulated home should have one. 


It will pay for itself quickly in the saving in ‘‘shines.”” 


Our Special Holiday Offer 


In order to introduce Connor’s Shoe Holder and 
Stretcher into thousands of new homes qe eS we i 
send 
securely pon oy = 
address on receipt of 
$2.50, provided the order 
is received at ovr 
office on or before 
5 o’clock P.M., 
Tuesday, De- 
cember 25, 1900. 
The price after 
A, this date will be 
: $3-50 each. 


All orders 
will be filled 
4 the same day 
as_ received, 


















Remit by 
Post-office or 
Express 
Money Order 
or Draft on 
New York or 
Chicago. 


We refer to 
Bradstreet’s or 
Dun’s Commercial 
-Agenctes as to our 
responsibility. 
Descriptive circular 
mailed free upon appli- 
cation. 





Fits any size shoe—Lady’s 


or Gentleman’s T. G. CONNOR CO., 
85 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


ssi ti tin ain at i ttn ala an ak 
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o r AVE YOU ever stopped to consider 
Considering how much pleasure the possession of 


an Aeolian would aftord you? 


the Probably by this time you have a 


more or less accurate conception of what the 


AEOLIAN “:; 
You know that it has accomplished wonder- 


ful things, revolutionizing previously accepted 
as a standards of musical execution, and that it is 
indorsed by practically every great composer and 


Personal interpreter of music now living. 


But do you realize that each day you delay 


Matter | your purchase of an Aeolian you are cutting 











yourself off from a source of enjoyment which 








might easily be yours? 

Think for a moment what it means to be the conductor of an orchestra in your 
own drawing-room, and to have it so completely under your control that it responds 
instantly to your will. 

The player on the Aeolian requires no technical knowledge. 

The Aeolian will enable him to play the full orchestral scores of the most difficult 
works of the old masters. Overtures, symphonies, grand and light operas, and the 
latest popular airs will be at his command. He can always have dance-music, or 
accompaniments for the voice or violin and other instruments. 

The royalty and nobility of Europe have bought Aeolians for their private use. In 
this country they are found in the homes of men prominent in every walk of life — 
political, financial, and social. 

What is most noteworthy, they are purchased by many of the foremost musicians. 

The Aeolian must give an unusual amount of pleasure or people of such standing 
would not invest their money in them, and continue to do so (for most Aeolian- 
owners who start with the cheaper instruments end with the most expensive styles), 
and the chances are very strong that the Aeolian would bring enough pleasure into 
your home to more than pay for its cost. 

In the Aeolian you will find a Christmas present which will give pleasure 
to your entire family (yourself included) 











throughout the year; a most popular enter- ~————————— 
tainer during winter evenings, and an in- el 
valuable ally to the hostess. 


Aeolians, $75 to $750. 
Aeolian Orchestrelles, $1,500 to $2,500. 
Aeolian Pipe-organs, $3, 000 to $10,000 
and upward. 
May be bought by instalments if de- 
sired, Visitors welcome, If unable to 


call, send for catalogue giving full de- 
scription, 











The Aeolian Company 


New York, 18 West Twenty-third St. 


Brooklyn, 500 Fulton St. Cincinnati, 124 East Fourth St. 





AEOLIAN, STYLE D. PRICE, $300 


























Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York 
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“E’en so, my lord—there be the instruments to prove the claim.” — Shakespeare. 








ty ocalion “« One of the most important inventions in the musical 
world of the nineteenth century.” —-Wm. E. GLADSTONE. 
Church ah 


& Chapel HE VOCALION is practi- 
Organs cally a condensed pipe-organ, 


built entirely on pipe-organ 
principles, applied by a special pat- 
ented system. It costs half the 
usual pipe-organ price and less than 
half the expense of maintenance. 
Its tones are remarkable for their 
pureness and delicacy. 


Catalogue C, fully descriptive, with illustrations and specifi- 


cations, on request. 


The Vocalion Organ Company 
156 Fifth Avenue, cor. Twentieth Street, New York 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 


On Trial at Our Expense. 





OU can try an Ivers & Ponp Piano in 
your own home without risk and at our 
expense anywhere in the United States where 
no dealer sells them. Strictly first-class. 
Require less tuning and prove more durable 
than any other pianos. 266 purchased by 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
the largest College of Music in the World, 
and over 500 Ivers & POND Pianos used in 
200 of the leading colleges and institutions 
of learning in the United States. Catalogue 
and valuable information mailed free. Old 
pianos taken in exchange. 


Easy Payments 


A small cash payment and monthly payments extending over three years secure one of our pianos, We send 
pianos for trial in your home, even though you live 3,000 miles away, and guarantee satisfaction, or piano is 
returned to us at our expense for railway freights both ways. A personal letter, containing special prices and 


full description of our easy-payment plans, free upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 109 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHICKERING 
PIANOS 


Always unsurpassed and always progressive, 
they were never so good as they are now. Pro- 
fessional and popular opinion is witness to the 
truth of the statement. 

Other pianos have sold largely because of 
the abrupt positiveness with which they have been 
presented. Chickerings shall not suffer for want 
of publicity and facility. 

When the Wanamaker Store took over the selling of Chicker 
ing Pianos for the vicinage of New York and Philadelphia— 


The Best Piano that the 
World Has Yet Produced 


was Offered for sale by 


The Easiest Buying Method that 
an Honest Purchaser Could Wish 


Ask or write us for full information about it. 

But perhaps you are more interested in the fact that abso- 
lutely right, fair, and fixed prices have been made on pianos of 
high character. This is an innovation in piano selling that will 
be welcomed by all purchasers. The best piano in the world, at 
the lowest price for which it can be sold, with the Wanamaker 
guarantee and service. ri 

And not alone the Chickering ; for here are the Vose, the 4 
Krell, the Haines, the Royal, the Crown—each with highest 
merit in its class. The most comprehensive assemblage of pianos ¢ 
gathered in any store anywhere. ¥ 









































But you have other needs—come or write to 
us for the best of everything for personal wear or 
home furnishment. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 
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wv PIANO PLAYER 


ry e, 
| HE unused Piano should now be a thing of the past. Wherever there is a K 
piano an Angelus is needed. It is not a self-playing Piano, but a wonderful 7m 

My self-playing piano plays, but with the touch and technique of the artistic Q 
. 


little instrument by means of which any one can play any piano—not as a 
musician, and with the individuality of the performer never lost. ( 














/ N The Angelus Orchestral Piano Player is the original Piano Player and with it the 
performer can produce effects not possible with any other. For example, 


~—) 1. A piano playing alone. nd 
2 


. An Orchestral Organ playing alone. 


—_ 3. A piano with violin effect. 
} 4. A piano with flute effect. 
5. Piano and fuil Orchestral Organ combined 


O The Angelus, being so much superior to supposedly similar instruments, we ask 
that you make the comparison yourself, feeling confident that after you have done so 
Zz you will select the Angelus. 





<< 
ll at th ti a 
alla e same time. x 
Zz 





Angelus Piano Player, $225. Angelus Orchestral, $250. ne 


= If you cannot call to hear this instrument, send for handsome booklet ‘‘ D,” ( C 
‘ 
f 


y The “Symphony” Orchestral Organ y 





e Produces with the Perfection of a Good Orchestra both Classical and Popular Music. “edhe” 

HE “ Symphony ”’ like the Angelus is endorsed by noted musicians and musical critics the world 

over, Theabsolute control of expression by the performer, its voicing, and the principle upon 

= which it is constructed place it in a place all its own, ahead of all others, Hear it and convince 
yourself of this fact. ‘‘ Symphonies,” from $75 to $1,500. Send for Illustrated Catalogue “‘ D.”” 


—32\ WILCOX & WHITE CO /P — | 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS % MAIN OFFICE& FACTORY CON 


J64 FIFTH AVENUE 
- 2 we 
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Angelic 


‘Sweetness | ¥s 





Artistic 


e | Mi 
Original we 


= <4 Spe] 
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i\ Wonderful 


Volume 


Wtriatiys 
g 
Pre-eminent 
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GQ Reasons for the Exquisite S 








Easy Payments Arranged If Desired. 


i 
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HOOD’S 
Tooth 
Powder 


cleanses and whitens the 
teeth; hardens and reddens 
the gums; neutralizes all 
acid secretions; refreshes 
the mouth; sweetens the 
breath; does not cause any 
irritation, soreness, nor in- 
flammation of the tissues 
of the mouth, nor have 
any unfavorable action on 
the substance of the’ teeth. 
Try it. Large bottle 25c. 


Mammoth size 50c. 
Free Sample. 


Cc. I. Hood & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


HOOD 
Medicated 


Soap 


LET ARTICLES 


7S 


7,000 Copies Issued, 


Hair 
ITS GROWTH, CARE, DISEASES, 


TREATMENT. 
By C. HENRI LEONARD, A.M., M.D. 


A Professor in the Detroit College of Medicine. 


Large Order from London. 


AND 


Octavo, 320 pages, limp sides, $1.00, postpaid. Bound in neat 
cloth, gilt side title, $1.50, postpaid. 


Has over 100 Engravings, and gives Self-treatment for all 
Diseases of the Hair, Beard, and Scalp. 


200 Prescriptions in English Given. 

If your hair is falling out it tells you how to stop it. 

If it is turning gray it tells you how to prevent it. 

It itis growing slowly it tells you how to hasten its growth. 

If it is all out, and the hair bulbs are not dead, it tells you 
how to make it grow again. 

lf growing in unsightly places, tells you how to remove it. 

“os tells how to bleach or dye it black, brown, red, or a blond 
color, 

It gives a long chapter upon Hygienic Treatment, 

Also several chapters upon the diseases that make it fall out, 
such as ‘‘scall,’’ ‘*milk crust,” animal and vegetable para= 
sites, and how to prevent and destroy them. 

Also many pages upon its marvellous growth, etc. 


CIRCULARS FREE. 
These books have been highly commended by both the Medical 
and the Secular press. 


DIET FOR THE SICK, 


cloth, 16mo, 100 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. Favorite dishes used 
in two hospitals for the sick and convalescing; also Diet ‘Tables 
for various chronic troubles. Address the publishers (megtioning 
the REvIEW oF REVIEWS). 


The Illustrated Medical Journal Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Positive { 
Relief 






cleanses, disinfects, heals ; 
makes and keeps the skin 
pure, healthy and active; 
beautifies and preserves 
the complexion; lathers 
easily and abundantly; has 
a delicate fragrance; and 
is positively unequalled for 
the nursery, sick chamber, 
toilet and bath. 
Full size 25 cts, 
Trial size 10 cts. 
Free Sample. 

Cc. I. Hood & Co., 

Lowell, Mass. 


teres? 





THE MAHLER ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
SIMPLE, SAFE, ECONOMICAL. 

This is the only Apparatus ever invented by which ladies 
afflicted with a growth of Superfiuous Hair on face, neck, or 
arms, can obtain permanent relief by the Electric N' eedle in 
the privacy of their own homes. No scar or blemish — 
and results as positive as can be obtained by an expert specialis 
at a great saving in ——_. 

The Mahler Electrode Massage Roller is the Best Apparatus 
for removing babar ae —< papi po ae 4 is attached to a bat- 
tery giving a steady current of any strength. 

The Electrode Hair Brush for — diseases and falling hair. 

We invite correspondence from ladies afflicted, all of which is 
confidential. Write us for circular and particulars. 

D. J. MAHLER, 367 Mahler Ave., Providence, R. I. 
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PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE 


Croshy's Vitae Phospites 











Because they know its ommmeaiiieess it is not a new, or 
secret preparation. It is an essential food for the nour- 
ishment and sustenance of the busy, active brain and 
nerves. For relief of brain-weariness, fe ea sleep- 
lessness and impaired vitality, Vitalized Phosphites is 
without an equal. 

Descriptive pamphlet free, on application. Vitalized 
Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from the 
phosphoid principle of the .ox-brain and wheat germ, 
formulated by Prof. Percy. It contains no narcotic. 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 
If not found at ut Druggists, sent by mail (1.00). 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does net contain cocaine, meres. 
nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


3S SSSA) 
@ Wonderful _ Magical — Invaluable \ 


Wm, Gillette Lady Stanley Chas. Foss 
New York. London. Montana. 


Oronaci 


The Pocket Physician and Family Medicine Chest 
for Headache, Neuralgia, all Pain, Colds, “Grip,” 
Asthma, — Seasickness, Etc. 


“DoEs GooD EVERY TIME” 


Prepared 
only by 








gr. 
& Co,’s Ad, Depart- 
ment, Chicago, -_ 
“BEST CURE FOR A COL 
—Wm, Waller Westen 
Golf Champion, 
“CURED MY NEURALGIA IN (| 
| FIVE minutes’ —Mrs, A, 
R, West, Palatine, il, 


| _“Perrrcr Reevrator”’— 
bi}; A. G, Bigelow,Chicago, 
“INVALUABLE FOR BRAIN 
workers’ — Emily <A, 
Stoney, Supt, Normai 
Schoot for Trained 
Nurses, St. Anthony’s 
 aateeee Rock Island, 


“THE ONLY STIMULANT 
without stine.”” — Wm, 
Gillette, 


won JD eonataer “Orangene” the Every Mail Brings 

most wonde! remedy for headache. 

pain or fatigue that I have ever known.” od Grateful Tributes. 
*‘Orangeine” issold by druggists in the cities of its introduction 

fn 10, 25 and 50-cent packages. For the sake of intelligent trial 

we will be glad to mail trial package FREE with full information 

on receipt of to cents for postage. 


naveagiti CHEMICAL CO., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Iss JULIA MARLOWE 
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Copyrighted, 1899, by The U. S. Playing Card Co. 


Good Night Card Back. 


The illustration conveys but a suggestion of 
the richness of this dainty card. The artis- 
tic beauty of itscolorings must be seen to be 
appreciated. One of a series of new, orig- 
inal designs, considered by social leaders the 
handsomest ever produced. Found only in 


“Congress” 
Playing Cards. 


(Gold edges, Fashion Series.) 


Crisp, thin, elastic ; beautiful backs of many 
designs, such as the famous Rookwood In- 
dian, Spinning, Wheel, Old Mill, Yacht, 
Delft,etc. Especially suited for handsomely 
appointed card parties. For sale by dealers. 
“Entertaining with Cards,’’ illustrated, 
gives descriptions of many novel card 
parties, suggestions for decorations, 
menu, prizes, and cards to be used. 
Send address and a 2c stamp for a copy. 
Tue U.S. Prayinc Carp Co., 
Department 15. Cincinnati, O. 
Goddess of Liberty Trade Mark Ace of Spades in every pack. 
Du licate the best of card games—easily 
p learned, in which science not 


luck wins, deserves perfect cards and 
Whis trays. ‘‘ Paine’s,” ‘‘Kalamazoo,” and 
attractive and durable. 


“U. S.” Trays are neat, compact, 
by patents. Infringements will be prosecuted. 





Every principle covered 





A — 
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ce, ™ Rotary Neostyle 


t ' _ 
aoa Premicr of Duplicating Machines 











60 COPIES A MINUTE 


BY HAND POWER 


{00 COPIES A MINUTE 


BY ELECTRIC POWER 


Printed, Discharged, and Counted Automatically 






























Duplicating Device! 


SAVES TIME, TROUBLE, EXPENSE! Prints practically an uniimited number of copies 


from one original stencil, either typewritten or 
handwritten. Let us send you our pamphlet. A postal card will get it. 


NEOSTYLE CO., 96-102 Church Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


225 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO — BRANCHES — 146 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


eS Pad | g-30 


S| K wide, quarter- 4 

front, oak through {@ 
out, letter files, blank drawers, 
document file, pigeon hole 
boxes, extension slides, letter —ees 
holders and drops. Large,com- —- j 



































66 us S 59 is the title of our 64-page bouk 

B INESS YSTEM illustrating and explaining 
model business methods used by our largest and most successful business 
houses—it is free upon request. 














Catalog No.65, Office Furniture. 
Catalog No. 66, House Furniture. 


E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., Steinway Hall, ll 


sinith s Adjustable 

















YOUR in (le es Save ao per ct ct. of 
a boo eeper’s 
CHOICE se p 
of three . 
eRe Steel clips in leather tabs. In — meeenieneste foch. 
sag iad stantly applied or moved to meet 


changing conditions, A tag for 
each account. 4.00 kinds kept in 
stock, including Accounts, Cities, 
Alphabets, Numbers, States, 
Months, Days, and Tags to 
WRITE on. 





| 25 ee ‘73 fd Card 
| | complete System 


IT INCREASES PROFITS and REDUCES EXPENSES IN EVERY LINE 
OF BUSINESS. Shipped ‘‘ On Approval,” to be returned at our expense 
if not found in every “7 angen ad bag 3 ae} — 


THE FRED MACEY “C0., “GRAND RAPIDS, 


Eeances New ing I... 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
NOTE.—See our other advertisements in this magazine. 


Made also in 1, 114, & 2 in. sizes. 


6,000 used by American Cotton Co., New York. 
14,000 used by Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis. 


Catalog and Price-List FREE. Sample Tag 5 Cents. 
Dept. D, Chas. C. Smith, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 
Canadian Agents, Grand & Toy, Ltd., Toronto. 
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™ SMITH PREMI 
THE BEST. TYPEWRITE 


ILLUSTRATED PRINTED MATTER FREE. 


one sf America’s 
. far famed Views 


4 
~ 
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The New Model No. 4 


Williams Typewriter 





Writes in Plain Sight, 
Softest, Quickest Touch, 
Direct Inking, 
Universal, Single Shift, Keyboard, 
Many New and Automatic Advantages. 


Illustrated descriptive book sent free on application to the 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 


200 Broadway, New York. 
104 Newgate St., London. 
to1g Market St., Philadelphia. 
69 North Pryor St., Atlanta. 
255 Main St., Buffalo. 
608 Court St., , Reading, Pa. 
606 Common St., 


165 Griswold St., Detroit. 
411 Main St., Cincinnati. 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 


to Public Square, Cleveland. 


297 Main St., Dallas. 
321 Sixteenth St. , Denver. 
New Orleans, 











We Tell You All 
About it in 


THE BOOK OF THE 
NEW CENTURY 









































The finest catalogue ever issued is yours 
on request. If interested in typewriters, you 
ought to have it. 


American Writinc Macuine Co., 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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WRITES IN SICHT. 


Gold Medal Paris Exposition. 
Highest Award Omaha Exposition. 


Adopted by largest Railroad systems and most important 
business houses in Europe and America. 
Agencies in all principal cities. AGENTS WANTED in all localities. 
rite for catalogue, special offers and exclusive agency proposition. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., - + 94 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Office—42 Poultry, London, England. 





. = 
ee, 7] 4 i 
wacom 1 he Chicago,e35 
U L1LC4. Go U pe ° hes ried ¥ 
7 Simple, durable, visible writing. 
es \ a a ae You cannot get greater value 
UT he tone ee Wem whatever price you pay. 


5 
> var 


precemaumeams Awarded Gold Medal at 
the Qbbp- | Paris Exposition. 


TAs then a Write for nearest agent’s address, 
CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., - Chicago, U. S. A. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, | SHORTHAND Sct *c7izze.tom bythe PERNIN 








102 Fulton st., New York. sell all makes under half price. Don’t method. Highest World’s Fair Award. Taught by Mail. Self- 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. Instructor, $2. FREE LESSON and circulars. Write, 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. H. [. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free, 





A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
§ - Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 
A = trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed. 


= ns 
V4 Barclay Street, New York. 8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
EIG HT STO RES 88 Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City. 
124 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 
482 Diamond &t., Pittsburgh,Pa. 586 California St.,San Francisco, Oal. 









The BALL-BEARING 


Densmore 


responds to the effortless 
touch of the most delicate 


Free pamphlet. 





Densmore Typewriter Co., 
309 Broadway, New York. 
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desk, No. 10-H, direct from the factory, sent On Ap= 
roval, to be returned at our expense if not found posi- 
tively the best roll top desk ever sold at so low a price. 


This desk is 48 in. long, 30 in. wide, 48 in. high. It has a fine 
quarter-sawed oak front, closed back, front base mould, 18 pigeonholes, 
8 file boxes, 2 arm rests, da//-bearing casters, and 8 complete letter 
files. This desk has a good polish finish, and from a dealer would cost 
$28.00 to $35.00. 













PATENT APPLIED FOR. 





s to all points east of the Mississippi and 

We Prepay Freight ___ north of Tennessee. fi 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for Catalogue No. **F 2.” 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 

Card Indexes} ma write tor our Catalogue No PB. 
NOTE.—See our other advertisements in this magazine. 



















$250 FOUNTAIN PEN FoR $00 


RY ITA WEE 
=e 


FITTED With 14 KARAT GOLD PEN GUARANTEED 
TRY IT A WEEK, ic. not satisractory MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED 
F-YDUR DEALER WILL NOT SUP! WITH MONEY ORDER TO 


pLy i SEND ORDER 
EAGLE PENCIL CO. 375 Broapway, New York. 

















INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


Send 15 cents for three months trial 
Subscription to 
**THE BOOK-KEEPER’”’ 

A hhndsome monthly magazine for Book- 
keepers, Cashiers, and Business Men, It 
will teach you Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Law, Short Cuts, Corporation 
Accounting, Banking, Business Pointers, 

\ wy SS amusing Arithmetic, Lightning Calcula- 
E. H. BEACH, Editor. tions, etc. $1 a year. 
THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Ltd., 22 Campau BIk., Detroit, Mich. 











SAVE «ne TRANSLATING 


Latin, Greek, German, French, by | 
indexing your dictionaries with a A 

SMITH’S GUMMED ]_ExETER wee. | 

LEXICON ALPHABETS I: 
A neat cloth-lined leather tab for each 
letter, gummed ready for use. Cut 
shows exact size of tabs and lettering. 
Lettered in English or Greek. Price 
isc per Alphabet, 2 for 25c. By 
mail on receipt of price. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 


Dept. D, CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., 
EXETER, NEB. 














IN STRENGTH, samen 


IS USED IN 


DIXONS: 


The perfection of materials 

and workmanship that en- 

ters into all grades of Dixon’s Pencils 
has made each grade and style the 
standard in its class. 


PENCIL PERFECTION 
is a term that can be truly used in 
describing the product of The Dixon 
factories. ; 


If not handily obtainable mention 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 
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pen action we ™ 
can suit every 
taste, for we 
can duplicate 
the action of 
any pen made. 
great variety of | 
styles andsizes suit- 
able for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s use. a 
Your stationer or your jeweler will supply yous 





Waterman’ s Ideal ace Pen 













NO. 22 GOLD MOUNTED 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 157 Broadway, New York. 


is the ideal gift 
—makes writing 
aluxury instead 
of a drudgery— 
sure to be ac- 
ceptable to any- 
one who writes. 











SS Wacey’” FROM THE FACTORY. 
2. (Without 15. 00 (With Roll 
{ Roll Front. i Front and Lock.) 
Buys this excellent 12-drawer ‘‘Macey ”’ Rapid Filing Cabinet, direet 
from the factory, FREIGHT PREPAID. Shipped ‘Qn Approval,’’ to 
be returned AT OUR EXPENSE if not found positively the best ever 
sold at so low a price. 


Fae os eee 


BR RSE SS ie hey 





Each drewer is 
fitted with a good index, 
polished brass label- holder pull, and strong 
nickel-plated spring compressor. Front, top, and ends are best quarter- 
sawed oak with a fine polish finish. At retail this size and quality sells 
for $18.00 to $25: 00. ws. make many other sizes and indexed to suit the 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of the Mississippi 
and north of —_ (points beyond on equal basis). 

for Catalogue No. “‘ F 4.” 


THE FRED “MACEY co., GRAND RAPIDS, 


Branches: New be nataierrg my ipso mye 
NOTE.—See our other adverti int 
Makers of Office and Carers Furniture. 




















FOUR 60-DAY CLOGK 


is the best on the market. The 
movement is strong and durable ; 
the case finely finished ; the Calen- 
dar perfection itself; the time- 
keeping qualities unexcelled. No 
office is complete without one. 
Also Tile, Frying- Pan, 
gram, and Electric Clocks. 
Send for Catalogue No. ro8o. 


The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co., 
Dept. 108, 49 Dey Street, New York City. 













Pro- 








STICKY--DAUBY MUCILAGE 
“UNLESS it’s the 


Wels Brash Tube 


And LIBRARY PASTE. 
Thenit’s clean, vos iguanas 
Always ready. 

' A real pleasure to use. 


For Pasting Everything. 
Pure white. Superior to 
ordinary mucilage. 
Sticks Quick. 

For Office, School, Home, Kindergarten, etc. 
z A PERFECT PHOTO MOUNTER. 
Ask for it at stationers, a3 Sink §bo ibe “ag supply 


aonees, etc, Cc. 
BY mail from us 10c 85c.—25c. size has fine os sage. 


HE WEIS BINDER co, 184 Jackson St., Toledo, O 


A FOUNTAIN 
MUCILAGE 
BRUSH. 
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OUR NEW CAMERA 


Pony Premo “I 


Has Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens, 
Victor Shutter, 
Reversible Back, 
Swing and 
Sole Leather 
Case. 























Ce Cm 


Uses Glass Plates 
and Film. 





A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Nothing adds so to the joys of the holidays as photography. It perpetuates the happy gatherings of days gone 
by, forming an illustrated family history. Indoor photography can only be successful with good plate cameras like 
the ** Premo’’—they allow you to focus exactly and secure the most artistic effects—no guess work. Every photog- 
rapher of experience knows that Glass Plates have ever proved themselves superior to films for all classes of work, 
and cost only halfas much. Send for illustrated catalogue of our many styles. $10.00 and up. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 43 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
CEU US CO CS EES OSD SOS FE 
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The most wonderful Christmas Gift ever offered for Children. Talks, sings, reproduces the great orchestras, 
famous bands, and story-tellers as clearly as many machines costing ten times as much. An unending source of pleas- 
* ure and profit for young and old. Everything about it substantial. Nothing togetoutof order. Achild can operate it. 
Has a ten-inch japanned horn, toy sound-box, perfect governor, with speed regulator; nicely polished case 
board, record with six children’s selections, and 100 needles. Uses the regular standard Gram-o-phone record. 
A wonderful machine at the price. You can’t fully appreciate it until you see and hear it. You can’t realize how such @ 
machine can be made for the price when you get it. Itis the ideal new-century gift. To be had of Talking Machine 
dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 
Write for catalogue describing this and other styles of the Gram-o-phone. 


CONSOLIDATED TALKING MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, Manufacturer. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS: 
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6c : . ” **It is time wasted to make a good 
“Tt wor. ks of itself. A negative and lose it all ina Soor 
\\ print. 


Aristo AS, AMERICAN ARISTO PAPERS 


produce the full value of the 
negative, are fadeless and reli- 


S el f-Ton i n y ; Toe ; able, That’s why they are used 


the world over by leading 


PAPER is equal in per- a —— aA 
: otographers of reputation an 
manency to our cele- A skill'will nish your woken American 
’ brated Aristo-Platino. é ‘ Aristo products without the asking— 


Others will if you insist upon it. 
Nobothersome developers TRADE MARK Aristo Platino for Matt Surface Effects, 
or 1a toners; no + This hance raat ye mar on Aristo Self Toning for Glossy Surface. 
fading. eo oe AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE CO. 
f Sold by photo stock dealers everywhere, Paper. . JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 




















Did it ever Occur to You 
PRINT FROM YOUR what elegant lantern slides can be 
VACATION NEGATIVES ON made from ‘‘Al-Vista” negatives? 


With the ordinary camera a scope 


of only about 60 degrees can be 
made. With the ‘‘ Al-Vista” you 
take one-half the horizon—180 de- 


grees. Pictures of varying lengths 
paper, and secure the delicacy and rich- can be made with one camera and 
@ ness of a carbon or platinum. A few on the same roll of film. If you 


seconds for exposure and a few more don’t believe this, just drop us a 
for development. card and we will send our cata- 


logue free, which will convince you. 
enue ds MULTISCOPE & FILM CO., 
Division of the General Aristo Co. 360 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis. 


For sale by ' Nepera Park, 
all dealers. 














FREE Adlake Cameras 


FOR AMATEURS 





AS A FEATURE of good advertising and with the full 
knowledge of the advertising value of one or more ADLAKE 
CAMERAS in EVERY community, the manufacturers have 
decided to make an extraordinary offer to amateurs in order to 
rapidly extend the growing popularity of the best fixed focus 
camera on the market. Write at once and learn how to get a 
camera free. DO NOT DELAY! The offer is open only until 
Dec. 31st, 1900. ADLAKE CAMERAS $8.00 to $13.50. 





Ghe ADAMS @ WESTLAKE COMPANY 
126 Ontario Street, Chicago 
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Oake a Kodak 


‘s . home for 





Christmas. 


The Folding 
Pocket Kinds 
are made of 
aluminum 
covered with 
fine seal grain 


leather and 





If it 


seins fitted with 
Eastman, 

it isn’t superb lenses 
© Haint. and shutters. 


$10.00 to $17.50 


New and interesting phases of Kodakery are the Panoram-Kodaks for land- 
scapes and out-door groups, the Portrait attachments for making large head and 
shoulder photographs with the small, fixed focus Kodaks, and the two, six and 
twelve exposure cartridges which enable the Kodaker to load for a couple of 
exposures at home or for a day’s outing. 


Kodaks, $5 to $35. Brownie Cameras, $1. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mati. Rochester, N. Y. 
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E.&H.T. Anthony & Co. 
122-24 Fifth Ave. New York 








Wi 


Buckeye Camera 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES 


MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
Price, $8.00 to $16.00 


CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 
KODAKS, PREMOS, CYCLONES, CLIFTONS 


And acomplete stock of PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, Catalogue Free 


If you are an amateur photogra- 
pher, and will send us your name 
and refer to this publication, we wil 
send you from time totime announce 
ments of new apparatus and photo 
specialties. Address 


AMATEUR SALES DEPARTMENT 





We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 








: 
: 
; 
; 
; 
: 
; 
; 


(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
Re SEES eeceeeeeeeeececcececeee 
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THE SECRET 


OF 
SANDOW’S STRENCTH & 


REVEALED 


He says it lies in the regular use of the Sandow Patent 
Spring Grip Dumb-Bells illustrated below: 





The Sandow Patent Spring Grip Dumb-Bell is very 
simple, being a dumb-bell made in two halves connected 
by steel springs. When exercising, the springs are com- 
pressed by gripping the bells and bringing the two halves 
close together, The Sandow Spring Dumb-Bell compels 
the use’ of energy and will-power, which produces de- 
velopment, health, and strength. The strength may be 
regulated by a simple arrangement of the springs. 


No, 1. Children’s. Pair, $1. 25} Iso. 4. Youths’, Pair, $2.50 

No. 2. Girls’. 1.75 | No. 5. Ladies’. at ERO 

No. 3. Boys’. ni 5 | No. 6. Men’s. “64,00 
(A in on with chart of exercises. 





Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue Free on Application. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


é|| 





Catalogue Sor a Stamp. 


108 Stockbridge Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


SMITH & WESSON, 
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“It adds not only years to one’s life 
but life to one’s years.” 


Th 


Swoboda System 


of Physiological Exercise 


RESTORES THE HEALTH 


STRENGTHENS THE HEART. 


I teach by mail with perfect success, my original and scientific 
method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus what- 
ever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room 
just before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise 


6 CSS> 0 SS 0 SO OWS SS ESS = SS 
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ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 


and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours and it is the only one which 
does not overtax the heart. Itis the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, 
physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 

PERFECT HEALTH means an absolute freedom from those ailments which a well informed 
mind knows are directly or indirectly due to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND REVITALIZES THE WHOLE BODY. 


A Strong Endorsement from [Ir. J. L. Jones, Vice= 
President and Secretary, Jones Dry G 
Co., of Kansas City. 
Kz ity, Mo., . 24, 1 
as Alois P. Swoboda, one wie ton 


y Dear Mr. Swoboda:—As I have had numerous re- 


to all these inquiries as I am a pretty busy man. 
On February 15, 1898, after years of gradual but certain 







Kansas City Star, to call on you withmy paselcion. you 

ou 
and he picasa a to take the treatment, as it could do 
was on October 24, 1898. 


going to lose my mind. [ could not sleep without medi- 
cine, was completely unfitted for business or for anything 










else, and there was scarcely a function of my body that 
would work satisfactorily. Within thirty days after be- 
ginning ior exercise treatment, my constipation had 
gone, and [have never takena physic since; within sixty 
days I was attending toconsiderable business and within 
ninety days I was at my desk, and have grown stronger 
ever since, until to-day, I weigh more than I ever did in 
7 life, with nota pound nor an ounce ofsurrlus flesh, 
am in better health than I have ever been in mylife. 
Constipation gone, nervous dyspepsia gone, the nervous 
prostration feeling entirely eradicated, and my ability 
to sleep is equal to that of any period in my life. 
Trusting this letter may instrumental in causing 
other sufferers to take hold of your natural, rational line 
of treatment and follow it to the same splendid result 
that the writer did, I beg to remain, 
Yours with sincerest gratitude, J. LOGAN JONES. 


Pupils are both sexes ranging in age from fifteen 
to eighty-six and all recommendthe system. Since 
no two people are in the same physical condition 
individual instructions are given in each case. 

Write at once, mentioning this magazine, for full 
information and convincing endorsements from 
many of America’s leading citizens. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
131 Venetian Bidg., Chicago. 
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erie Cooking at Paris Expocition. 
the most extensive applications of. électric 


™ FORTIS 
ELECTRIC 
EXERCISER 


Combines the most approved form 
of high-class medicinal electric 
apparatus with muscular exercise. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 
BY SCIENCE 


(Don’t fail to read these unbiased comments 
by SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.) 

The machine is perfectly constructed, hand- 
somely finished, and will wear indefinitely. 
The life of the battery is about six months, 
and it can be replaced for 25 cents. Send for 
descriptive buoklet. 

Price complete with foot plate, $7.50 

If your dealer don’t carry it, we will send, 
express prepaid. 


THE BADGER BRASS CO. 
Belt Street, = Kenosha, Wis. 






























ELECTRIC EXERCISER. 


we of intermediate plates by whichthe cook- bodied in ‘the-appsratus. Each -tower is 75 feet in 
thed. . The tewperature-is adjusted.taany height, and the ¢ap=-~~« beams. whicl: carry the 
prep Dy we=-="~* - “eg, an? = seaens>” ‘ith an incline of 1 in 
pee, —artine 





Me, 
g Sa ~ 
yw 


4 


CARD 


\ : 
The Best | aes 
25 Cent YY) 
Card Made 


Ask your dealer for 
them or send 25 cents 
to us for sample pack. 


THE AMERICAN 
PLAYING CARD C0., 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Scientific Awerican. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1900. 


THE “PORTIS” ELECTRIC EXERCISER. 

For the purpose of combining with the benefits to be 
Gerived frow an exerciser the hygienic effect of elee 
tricity, the Badger Brass Company, of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, have recently’ i duced the apparatus pic- 
tured in our illustration. 

In appearance the machine resembles the ordinary 
exerciser with elastic cords passing over pulleys; but 
the cords here serve as conductors, and the handies as 
electrodes. Somewhat below the middle portion of the 
board a cell is held in a recess and wired to an induc- 
tion-coil, secured to the upper part of the board, so 
that the current strength can be increased. The in- 
duced current is conducted through tlie elastic cords 
to the handle and back again. In order to interrupt 
the battery.current and incite a secondary current in 
the coil, one of the pulleys is provided with an intes- 
rupter which, in turning with the pulley, automatic. 
ally urakes and breaks the circuit as it passes a contact, 
secured on the pulley-block and wired-to the second- 
ary coil. The pulley is suspended from. a hook fori» 
ing part of a movable plate which eonstitutes a circuit- 
controller. - When the cord is pulled, the hook-plate is 
drawn forward against a stop to complete the circuit. 
When the bandle is released, the hook-plate is automa- 
tically retracted to break the circuit. 

A metallic foot-plate furnished with the apparatus 
can be placed in the.circuit, so that the current canbe 
passed through the body. By means of a conveniently 
located switch, the current. can be directed from eithér 





hand through the body to the other hand, or by ineans 


of the foot-plate through the body to the feet, or vice» 


versa. By drawing out the slide of the induction oil, 


the current can-be regulated in strength to meet the 


‘requirements of all persons, 


The stimulating effect of electricity has long been 
recognized by medical wen.. The physical development 
resulting from the use of exercisers ‘has: earned for the 
elastic cord machine a wide popularity. The benefits 
to be derived from-an electric exerciser in-which mus 
cular exercise is bined with electrical stimulus 
are, therefore, so ‘obvious that further comment 
hardly necessary. — 








PHOSPHATE TRANSPORTER at 69*" 





WE ARE SELLING 
Battery Hanging Lamps, $1 
Telephone, complete, - - 
Electric Door Bells, - - 
Electric Carriage Lights, 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 
Pocket Flash Lights, -° - 
Miniature Electric Lamps, 
$8 Medical Batteries, - - 
Genuine Electric Belts, - 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 
Genuine Electric Insoles, 
Telegraph Outfits, - - - 
Battery Motors from $1 to$ 
Battery Table Lamps, - 
Necktie Lights, 75 cents to 


Pogo onS 
s&s 


DES, moore 
RESRESSRE 


SSSR 


co koro 


Bicycle Electric Lights, 
Electric Cap Lights, - 
Electric Railway, - - 
Battery Student Lamp, 
Dry Batteries, per dozen, 2.25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Everything 
Electrical. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Headquarters for Electric 
Novelties and ob eg 
Agents wanted. Send for New 
Catalogue, just oyt. 


iP COD DOG0 


S3s 
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At Your Service 
always—but never in the way. 


The Standorette 


is light, ornamental ; easy to adjust to any height 


or angle. Made of fine steel tubing, finished in 
oxidized copper, nickel, or black enamel. 


Our handsome booklet free on request. 
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D. H. ALLEN & CO., (24 Main St.,) Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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Mantels eo 


©O)pen fireplaces: 
‘Tiles, Marble, 


OSIAC. 


Addirons 7 |) 
j Ola Italian 


and 
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ion Square North 
rn votre 
Dlatigneneh Dyiefeelione 
INTERIORS, EXTERIOR, 


ap Rich Cast% Wrough 
METAL WORK 
Every Description 
FOUNDRIES & SHOPS 
CAST 28% 29% 
STREETS 
















DIRECT FROM THE FACTORYan~~ 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 














Fine Furniture is Always Appreciated, and from us you 
Each article is 
strictly High Grade—much better, in tact, than you will ex- 
buys this luxurious 
Turkish Rocker, No. 
oa] 
Factory. 
imitation). Has genuine hair cush- 
ions, spring rockers, tufted back and 
green, or russet color leather. At 
retail, a similar rocker costs $50.00 to 
for a Lady. 
$i/ 0 buys this dainty 
B@ Gainty birthday, 
inlaid with pearl and white holly. 
Has French legs both back and front, 
large drawer is of pretty bird's-eye 
maple. This desk is polished like a 


bey it ‘* Direct from the factory at Factory Prices.’’ | 
f you have not time to write for our catalogue, it will be 
safe to order direct from what we offer here. 
pect from what we say of it, 
Turkish Rocker 
173, Direct 
rom the 
is covered with the best quality ma- 
chine-buffed genuine leather (NOT 
seat front, tassel arms, and ball-bear- 
ing casters. Choice of maroon, olive- 
$70.00 : 
Ladies’ Mahogany D 
= ‘ The very Queen of Gifts 
desk direct from 
the factory. A 
wedding, or Christmas gift. 
FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily 
two locks, Small drawer inside, places 
for paper, pen, ink, etc. Bottom of 
piano, and from a dealer will cost 
$15.00 to $20.00. 





Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 


A Very Dainty Gift. 
$ 7 buys this rich little 
8 music cabinet, d7rect 
Sm& from the factory. 


FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily hand- 
carved. Has French legs, adjustable 
shelves, and lock. Trimmings are solid 
brass. This cabinet has a rich piano polish #) 


finish, and from a dealer wil! cost $12.00 to a A 


§ $15.00. 





Ras ae 
buys this 
beautiful 

: ltd No. 107, 
direct from the factory. 
perfection for a “home” desk. It 
combines all the practical features of 
stalls, plenty of drawers, pigeon- 
holes, ball-bearing casters, etc.—and 
full of style. It is made of the best 
quarter-sawed oak, finely finished, 


A CHOICE GIFT FOR A YOUNG MAN 
home desk, 
THE DESIGN of this desk is almost 
d 
a regular office desk—roll top, book- 
in a way that is graceful, artistic, and 
and at retail would cost $30.00 to $45.00. 


We ship every article ‘‘On Approval,”’ to be 
On Approval returned at our expense if not found posi- 
tively the best ever sold at so low a price, 


We Prepay Freight vnd'ncrtn of Tennessee 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our complete Catalogue No. ‘‘ F-3.” 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 


Nore.—See our other advertisements in this magazine. 
wows 
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§ PANTASOTEE 


21 EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER 
BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH. 


Unequalled for Library, Dining Room, Club Room, and Office Furniture. | 
This handsome material does not crack, peel or rot, never moulds, never gets sticky, will 
not burn, defaces with difficulty, is always handsome. 
Tested for six years by leading Furniture Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, Steamship 
and Railway Lines, with unqualified success. . : 43 
Received Highest Award at Philadelphia Exposition, 1899. 
A piece 18x18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Pantasote is entirely odorless, which distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes. 
Free sample, 15 x 6 inches, sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s address. 
d ins CAUTION! There are worthless imitations. Genuine has ‘‘ Pantasote”’ stamped on the goods. 
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| | Don’t imagine that 


|| HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
: against all defects that may ever 

, arise from faulty material or work- 
Interlocking Rubber Tiling | | manship, and our guarantee is good. 
siti aaa eae i We can satisfy you on this point. 
Noiseless, non-slippery, restful to the feet, sani | | We could not afford to do this un- 
re ekg ne —— oo floor less we did our work well. All 
or kitchens, laundries, bath-rooms, bDilliard-rooms, we ask iS that the floors have 


stairways, all parts of business and public build- 


ings, churches, hospitals, libraries, cafés. Laid reasonable care. We furnish wax 





directiy on existing floor. ‘ - 
' and brushes for keeping floors in 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING C0., Ltd. | | order. We will tell you all about 
akc °°. ‘gee these things if you will write us. 
9 Sos Catalogue free. 
San Francisco, . 509-511 Market St. 














eS WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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 ernercns Made Grand Rapids Famous. 
The assurance of honesty in material and 


construction conveyed by this TRADE 
MARK ‘which appears on the genuine 


Grand Rapids 
Trade [lark Furniture 


applies to no particular price, being found 
alike on the most 
elegant mahogany or 
the more universally 
popular woods. 























Grand Rapids Trade Mark Furniture made in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A., is sold only through the retail 
merchant, and is quanta to be exactly as represented. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Association (Incorporated), 
Grand Rapids, Mich. eT a 
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ES Do: | For That Cold Room of Yours? ! 
Bain ety ied Rate ERNE: MA orless : Smokeless ; le j 
sae see” DESIGNS 3 Baetly Carried ~ meees rs Sonn bf 





DECORATIVE, DURABLE, AND BEST 
for all Classes of Buildings. 
Send for Catalogue, and give diagram and description of room for estimate. 
H. S. NORTHROP, 44 Cherry St., New York. 
BOSTON OFFICE? EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


& 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 

















STAMPED r 

STEEL VERDICT, ees j 
the best 

CEILING : 


i 

Ny e i SIDEWALL AND = 4 deaiors will sen Sutene = 
> # 4 ealers, will sen 3 
pe, wainscorns || | ae’ $5! 
aon . b 28 In. High. on receipt o - 
CLASSIC DESIGNS INTERLOCKING JOINT 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE + The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO.|| } New York — CuIcaco 


E Factories, . 2. es Waterb 4 Tho = 
iniensinainene: CoLumeus, Oe. 2 ‘aterbury an maston, Conn 
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OMBINATION 


LIBRARY, DINING, 
BILLIARD AND POOL 
TABLES FOR THE HOME 


Made in several designs and at 
prices within reach of all. Sizes 
ranging from the library to the 
full regulation table. The accom- 
panying illustration shows our styie 
No, 12 in two uses. Our combi- 

































nation dining, pool and billiard 
tables are all supplied with remova- 
ble tops, which can readily be ex- 
tended. All tables superbly made, 
highly polished, refined design. 
They are equipped with regulation 
slate beds, fine billiard-cloth, sen- 
sitive rubber cushion, etc. Send 
for catalog and prices of our vari- 
ous styles of tables. 


COMBINATION TABLE 
COMPANY, No.217N. Penn. St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. a 




















A Christmas Cozy Corner. 


These Papier Maché Decorations make unique X-mas gifts 
for fitting up cozy corners, dens, oriental rooms, libraries, 
ete. Being extremely light in weight, they can be held in 
place with a small tack. They do not break or chip 
off like iron or plaster, and are practically indestructible. 
806, is 32x80 inches, finish antique 
Armor or bright iron, by express prepaid, $5.00 
. 852, 853, 854 and 856 are life size 
Oriental Heads in colors, weight six 02z., $2 00 
express prepaid..... each ° 
Bend for “Artistic Decorations’’, a booklet showing other 


designs. It your dealer will not supply you, remit direct 
to us. Reerence, First National Bank, Milwaukee. 


National Papier Mache Works, 306 2. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Saves Books and Strength. 


Even if one has sufficient strength to handle large 
and costly books, they may yet be damaged. 


The Holloway 
Restful Reading Stand 


preserves books from injury 
and saves strength of readers. 

For illustrated description, testimonials from well-known people, and 
price, delivered at nearest railroad station, write for Catalogue B. 
THE HOLLOWAY MFG. CO., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
Holds books in any position for comfortable reading, sitting, 
or lying down. Easily adjusted for invalid or writing table. 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
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Leather 
Is Rich. 





“Rest Your Bones.”* 


We make only leather furniture and sell only at retail, mostly by mail. 
Every piece must be right or come back. We take all the risk of pleasing 
you. You buy from the makers direct. We pay freight east of Missis- 
sippi River. Write for our catalogue of many styles of leather furniture. 


We use no excelsior or other cheap stuff. We use all hard-wood 
frames, the best grade of hair, leather, springs, and casters. 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., ,Mt2et Springfield, Ohio. 
RIDER AND ERICSSON 


Hot Air Pumping Engines 


have been awarded a silver medal (highest 
of their class) by the Paris Exposition .. . 


The Rider and Ericsson Hot Air Pumps will pump water for 
any one who can build a fire in an ordinary stove. 


Catalogue ‘‘O” on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


26 Cortlandt St., New York. | 86 Lake St., Chicago. 





‘ON 





239 Franklin St., Boston. 40 North Seventh St, ne. 
6902 Craig St., lontreal, P. Q. 22a Pitt St., Sydney, N. S. 
Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. Merchant and Alaska Sts., Sanutube H. I. 


BAKER'S Bedside & Reading Table. 


Adjustable for serving meals, reading, writing, etc. 
For the Sick Room, Library, Study, Studio, Office. 
There is nothing that affords more Encouragement, Cheer, an 


COMFORT IN SICKNESS 


than this most unique and perfect Table. The ‘Table top is quarter-sawed 
oak, finely finished. It can be raised or lowered, tilted to any desired angle, 
fastening itself firmly in position. Perfect automatic folding device for 
holding books attached to each side. Table is 38 inches high, weighs 15 lbs. & 
Frame is steel tubing nicely finished in Five Different Styles. U.S. Gov- = 
ernment Institutions use them. < 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


, PRICES:—Black Enameled, $4.25; White Enameled, $4.753 Nickel Plated, 
ims $6.753 Brass Plated, $7.003 "Antique Copper Plated (v ery handsome), $7.25; 
DOES Nor TOUCH Freight * pat east of Colorado; by express prepaid, 50 cents extra, 


rompt shipment and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfied. eet Booklet Free. 
J. R. BAKER & SO 
: 153 Wayne Stn V Kendallville, Indiana. 
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WERNICKE | 
“ELASTI 






AN IDEAL HOME BOOK-CASE 


Handsome, convenient. A sys- 
tem of units, fitted with dust- 
proof, cushion -closing, self -re- 
tiring doors; the greatest device 
ever put on a book-case, Fur- 
nished in grades and prices to 
suit all tastes and requirements. 
Carried in stock by dealers in 
principai cities. Send for list and 
illustrated booklet 100.-D 


““Gew** PAYS THE FREIGHT 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


Also Elastic Cabinets and Card Indexes. 


SER OCHND 0 CHEEED © CHES OCD © CANNED © CREED OCDE 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 

















Artistic 12 
Mantels 1. uP 


The newest and most artistic Fireplace Mantels are made 
of Ornamental Brick in Colonial, Elizabethan, Renaissance, 
Empire, and other styles. There’s no other kind so good, 
They are extremely artistic and decorative as well as useful. 
Leading architects consider them superior to other kinds, 
They look the best—last longest—are not too costly, 
Any capable brickmason can set them with our plans, 
We make six colors of the brick, viz., Red, Buff, Cream, 
Pink, Brown and Gray. When you build or remodel, send for 
Sketch Book of 59 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. 

Ours are charming—our customers say so. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
P. O. Box 9211, Boston, [ass. 





























THE LATEST/TYPE 







POINTS OF ADVANTAGE 


It is perfectly safe, costs less than any other 
generator now on the market, is simple to 
operate, compact, wastes no carbide. 


ABSOLUTE 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
THE J. B. COLT CO., Dept. F, 
408 East 32d Street, New York 
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ET Macheil’ “‘ pearl 
top” and «pearl glass” 
lamp-chimneys; they are 


made of tough glass, tough 


against heat; they do not 
break in use; they do from 
accident. 

They are trans- 
parent, not misty. Look at 
your chimney. How much 
of the light is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our ‘‘Index”’ describes a//1lamps and their proper 
chimneys, With it you can always order the right 
size and shape of chimney for any lamp. We mail it 
FREE to any one who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Do You Drink 
Coffee A 


a9 


clear, 












“Marion Harland” 
COFFEE POT 


Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities as 
the world’s greatest and best 
Coffee-maker. Soconstructed 
as to aid digestion, as the 
Coffee is not boiled. 

It will save 4o per cent. of 
# ground Coffee, and will pre- 
pare the beverage ina minute. 

It is so simple a child can 
use it. It condenses all va- 
por, andallows noaromato 
escape. It makes the Coffee 
bright and clear without 
eggs or anything else. The 
Coffee Pots are all Nickel- 

: , plated, and they are the 
handsomest and best that can be purchased at amy price. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
any size you may select, delivered free by express to any address 
east of the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional elsewhere) at fol- 
lowing special prices for full nickel-plated Pots, satisfaction 
guaranteed: 
Tomakerquart, 4cups, $1.25. Tomake2quarts, 8 cups, $1.55. 
To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80. To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, $2.00. 

MARION HARLAND writes: ‘‘In my opinion it has no equal.” 

ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


SILVER & CO. | *trookiyn, Nex.” 


PROCESS) OF ;5) 
COFFEE MAKING :, 
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Holiday 
Presents 


GIVE 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears.” 


Look for the trade mark— “1847 
Rogers Bros.'’—on knives, forks, 
spoons, etc.; and on tea and 

coffee sets, tureens, waiters, wave ano 
etc.,see that they are stamped  evananeso or 
with this mark 













Particularly desirable for gifts as these trade marks 
and qualities are known throughout the world as the 
Standard of yr Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for finely illustrated catalogue No.6r Dto aid 
you in making selections. 
INTERNATIONAL SttvER Co.,’Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Merrpen, Conn. 
Chicago, 













New York, San Francisco. 
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Fire! 
Fire! 


The cause was 
live coals burn- 
ing through 
barrels and 
boxes—danger- 
for ash cans, 



















ous substitutes 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


made of galvanized steel with 
close fitting top is fire-proof. The 


corrugation makes it strong. 


Let us send you our famous little book, 
“Tight Around the Waste,” and write you 
where Witt’s Can is on sale in your town. 











The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. A. Cincinnati, O, 
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“No Good; No Pay” 


That's the brutal way of condensing our famous guarantee—in which we have not changed 
one word in years. If we knew how to make it stronger we would. If you wantitstronger 
make your proposition—anything in reason from responsible people. 


seh Eee, catitteceenat| LHe Ostermoor Patent | 5 
8 




















you have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 


hair mattress ever made, you can get your money x 
back by return mail—* no questions asked.’’ There as 1C € da e€Ss 


will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 








Tens of thousands have been sold—not ten yet returned. Look up our commercial rating, note our 
business record of 47 years, and then decide if the guarantee is good. 


All We Ask—SEND FOR OUR BOOK 


** The Test of Time,’ even if you don’t want a mattress. You will be glad to have the book—it will interest 
you and post you. It costs us 30 cents to answer every request but we do it gladly. If you every want a 
mattress after you get the book, we know the kind you will buy. We can make any special size desired. 


BEWARE ! There is not a single | 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35) All 
store in the country that can sell our | 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., . 10.00 |  ¢ feet 
mattress; almost every store now | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs,, 11.70 3 inches 
has an imitation so-called ‘‘felt’’ | 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., - . lea 
which is kept in stock to sell on our | 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 me 


advertising. Our name and guar- : 
antee on every genuine ntattress. Made in two parts 50 cents extra, 


Can only be bought from us direct. These prices include express charges. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 123 Elizabeth St., New York. “ 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 


Stovepipe $y . 
Water-Heater 


Goes in any stovepipe, and with waste 
heat warms water for tank, bath, 
kitchen, stock; or, with radiator, an 
extra room. Always plenty of hot 
water, and no cost for fuel. 


Furnace Helper 
Goes in pipe of furnace 
$95 without taking apart, and 
will warm rooms furnace 


cannot. Also furnishes 

plenty of hot water, and 
from heat which now goes up the chim- 
ney. Wealso furnish radiators, piping, 
tank, and directions; and prepay 
freight. We refund money if not 
satisfactory. Ask for booklet, or send 
money with order. 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY, 
1202 Guaranty Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 






































FOR ONLY 
$1 2% 


We will deliver anywhere in the U. S. we 
can reach by express [we will pay express 
charges] a case containing enough 


TOILET 


PAPER 


to last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 


If you ever saw better at anything like the price 
per rooo sheets, we will refund the dollar. Our 
guarantee is good—we are the largest makers in 
the world, and originated the perforated roll. 


Sample Sheets and Booklet mailed FREE. 
——- A. P. W. 
| Dh, PAPER CO., 

AT 


25 Colonie St. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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The “New” 
Furniture 


Belongs to a school of design almost. unknown in America, but greatly 
esteemed in Europe at the present time. It is a departure from all 
established styles—an end of the century 
creation out of present-time influences. 

In outline it is angular, plain, and severe, 
but nevertheless unusually beautiful. More 
than its other qualities, those of genuineness 
and sincerity appeal most strongly to the cul- 
tured. It is such furniture as would delight 
the soul of Ruskin and William Morris. 
The colors of the wood are gray-brown 
weathered oak, Tyrolean green and gun- 
metal gray—unusual stains with silken lus- 

No. 8508. CHALET SMOKER’S CABINET. tre, to which the wax finish gives a beauti- 

Weathered Oak Finish. Height, 271m. = fy] dull sheen. Our booklet ‘‘The New 

Price $12.00. : ” 
Furniture,” sent free, shows many other 
articles made in this style intended for every-day use. 
The two pieces shown here are particularly appropriate for 


Christmas Presents. 


Write for booklets ‘‘ Tobey Hand-Made Furniture,” ‘‘ Hall-Clocks,” and 
‘* How to Care for Furniture,” sent free. 























No. 8500. CHALET MAGAZINE CABINET. 


The Tobey Furniture Co., Chicago, [I]. “wett.ctontrani fis. tie. 








e 
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A Beautiful : 
Xmas Present! 


Has it ever Tt to you what an acceptable present 
A SELF-CHANGING DISK 


Regina Music Box 


PLAYING 1,000 TUNES* 
would be to any one? 
As a source of endless pleasure and an entertainer for 
all occasions, it is without equal. 
It will furnish music right 
through a dinner or for an even- 
ing entertainment, giving you a 
varied programme of your own 
selection. No other music box 
will do this. These boxes are 
also made with the slot attach- 
ment for use in public places 
and are very profitable. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
neeene MUSIC | men co., 
Y, RAHW 
Salesrooms, BY way and 22d 'st., New York 


~ o@- “ate 
Caw = a, ny 


5 A a ne 
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STANDARD ARTICLES UNCLASSIFIE 
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[eu 
a = : TRADE Specify the DOUBLE TRIANGLE BRAND 
BDA _ DOU B LE ZY Cae rete when you buy collars and cuffs— 


QUANAH: 3 just as carefully made, just asstylish 


~ [0 V7 Ze “WN 
Pcl )) as others costing twice as much. 
























WINLOCK 3% 
SET 2? * 


ON 
SECURITY 2 












WABASH 244 
MECCA 22 






= “— 
Not highest in price, but highest 
in quality and fashion. 
Collars, 2 for 25 cents. 
Cuffs, 25 cents a pair. 


Ask for them wherever men’s lines are 
sold, or write us. 


VAN ZANDT. JACOBS & C 














lore Tree a 
is Inserted Keep Your Shoes in Shape 
WITH LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 


PUT THEM IN YOUR SHOES AS SOON AS YOU TAKE THEM OFF 


They keep your shoes as they were when new, and make them comfortable 
and longer-wearing. They prevent wrinkling and toeing up, and are the only 
trees giving the smart, custom-made appearance demanded by good form ; light 
in weight and adjustable to all shoes, high and low. Wet or damp shoes cannot 
shrivel up in drying when Leadam’s Trees are used. To be had of your 
shoe dealer in any style for men, women, and children, or sent, prepaid, for 


$1.25 per pair. 
Give style and size of shoe. 
Always demand LEADAM’S TREES. Substitutes are worthless. 
LIONEL H. LEADAM, = 80 Wall Street, NEW YORK 


Instructive pamphlets on the care of shoes free. 
Putman Water Proof Shoes 


. Made from same leather and Water Proofed by same process that has for a quar- 
Seteoms ter of a century made Putman Boots standard among Western Hunters, 
~ Oy Trappers, Prospectors, Ranchmen and Engineers, Putman Shoes are for 
those who desire a shoe in preference to our high laced boots. Put- 
man Shoes protect the feet from dampness and cold. The 
leather never hardens. They are genuine hand sewed, made 
to your measure, go on like a glove and fit all over. Send for 
Catalogue of Putman Shoes, all styles in Black and Rus- 
set, also Storm Shoes (8 inches high). Catalogue of Putman 
Boots describes over 20 different styles of Hunting and Ex- 
ploring Boots, also Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. 

Illustration shows No. 401. Has Bellows Tongue. Made on any style toe desired. veges are Special Chrome Tanned 
Calf Skin, tanned with grain of the hide left on (our special tonpane? : making the leather Water Proof. Made in Black or 
Tan Color. Full Russet Calf Skin Lined, Medium or Heavy. Sole, Genuine hand sewed (making it soft and easy). Sole 
made of best Water Proofed Oak Sole Leather. Send for rig blank eset how to measure — foot. = 
Made to your measure and delivered to any part of the U.S. for. ......seeeeeee ie xeueeeniee a 
H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 27 HENNEPIN AVE. "MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Anserting 
the Tree 















THE BETTINI MICRO-REPRODUCER 


FOR PHONOGRAPHS OR GRAPHOPHONES 


You want a perfect reproduction without any metallic resonance, screeches or 
blasts; then buy the Bettini Micro-Reproducer, clearest and loudest made. 
Requires no adjusting, therefore the best for stenographic use. 

A novice can make a perfect record with a Bettini Micro-Recorder—this is 
not possible with recorders of other makes. Bettini Micro-RKecordersand Micro- 
__ Reproducers may be easily attached without altering machine. : 
- Bettini Records enable you to enjoy Grand Opera at home, 
They are the only records of Operatic and Popular music made by 

leading performers and world-famed artists. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name with your 
order; we will see that he keeps them. Our catalogue en- 


Paris ensattiein: 1900, titled ‘*A True Mirror of Sound,” sent on request. 
awarded us highest Gold Medal THE BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, a 
given for Phonographs. Department E, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. MME. CALVE 
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“COUNT KELSO” 


“**AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD’ is by far the 
best food for dogs. I feed ‘Count Kelso’ on 
it and know it keeps him in good health and 
creates an affectionate disposition.”” 

Miss ISABELLE ANDERSON, Brookline, Mass. 

AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD has been used for thirty 

ears by owners of fine dogs throughout the world. 
They thrive on it when they will eat nothing else. For 
sale at grocers and other dealers, See that “ AusTIN”® 


is stamped on every biscuit. 
Send 2c, stamp for illustrated book on dogs, 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 





Is typical of the 

Spaboriginal Ameri- 

gican. The boat of 

the American of 

today is the Lozier 

Launch. They excel 

=, particularly on ac- 

countof the super- 

~ iority of the motive 

power whteh is furnished by the 


“Lozier Gas Engine 


Ss The Lozier Motor is more reliable than a 
steam engine, and infinitely easier to oper- 

ate. Among the exclusive features is the 
patent cylinder -oiler, which automatically 

E ‘ sprays the piston at every stroke. The hot air 
jacket surrounding the muffler furnishes warm, 


s dry air for properly vaporizing the gasoline Pe parcel ini 


tod ay uader all gr ag ca ee : CLASS: CARRIAGE BUILDERS. 
e water jacket surrounds both cylinder an : 

» al C 4 
with burned rejlnd fea more good features illustrated and ANO DEALERS, SEE THAT YOU 
described in our 1901 advance catalogue. Write for it. CET KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIR 

LOZIER MOTOR CO. ~ IPYOU'WANT THE BEST. 


Pete ST., PLATTSBURGH,N.Y. CoKSOUOATED RuBEER TIRE (0 q 
a WALL ST, NEWYORK. 
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DON j Worry is caused 


by the expectation 


WORRY 2 


The burden of worry, or the fear of adverse circumstances, 
hinders success; while the knowledge that the future is provided : 
for leaves the mind free to accomplish greater things. i 





















An investment of $3.00 to $10.00 a month will prevent mis- 
fortune or distress, by pro- 
viding an annual cncome for 


yourself and family. 1, hfe 
Better than a savings bank, : ( 


Real Estate mortgage, or Build- 
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ing and Loan Association. INSURANCE COMPANY 
Particulars mailed FREE. 66 Broadway New York 
9 
eh hS&EEEEEELEEL ELE EEE LEER FEE SEELEELEEEEELEEELELELEELESS 





United States Flortgage und Trust Gompany, 


59 CEDAR St., NEW YORK City 


Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,250,000 


Acts in all Trust Capacities for Individuals and Corporations, 
As Executor, Trustee, Agent, &c., 


Manages Real Estate and takes charge of Personal Property. 
Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit: 


Pays Interest on Check Accounts and Time Deposits. 
Legal Depository. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


CHARLES D. DICKEY, Brown Bros. & Co., New York. LUTHER KOUNTZE, Kountze Bros., Bankers, New York. 

CHARLES R. HENDERSON, Banker, New York. RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pres., The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.Y. 

GUSTAV E. KISSEL, Banker, New York. JAMES TIMPSON, 2d Asst. Treas., The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.¥. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, President of the Company. 
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S67 SILVERWARE 6 JEWELRY 


oe DO 


SPAULDING & CoO. 


seaiiae Goldsmiths Silversmiths anita 
&6 Ave del’Opera Jewelers Jackson Blvd cor State St 


For Christmas 


Good taste and perfect quality are always 
features of our productions and have made our 
name a synonym of superiority. 

To old patrons as well as new, we are offering a 
collection of Gems, Jewelry, Sterling Silver and 
Novelties more rich, more rare and more inviting 
than we have ever shown for the gift-giving season. 


Personal. inspection and correspondence invited. 


Spaulding & Co. Jackson Blvd cor State St Chicago 








AAA ARAARRARhRAHiVaAaer. 
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WY 
are the most elegant and accurate W 


“Accurate-lo-ihe-Second” 
“ix M 
WY 


DUEBERHAMPDEN : 
AV, 
a” 


















\( 
e e \ y) 
A Christmas Gift ) 
e e 
that Lasts a Lifetime \ Y 
Every watch guaranteed accurate to the second. Made ¢ 
in the only factory in the world where a complete watch 
e/\e 
Look for these ‘‘trade-marks” engraved on movements: NV 
*‘John Hancock,” 21jewels, . the Gentleman’s Watch 


‘ “ Wij, (both case and movement) is made. 
e/\e 
‘“‘The 400,”’ . ° ° . ° e the Ladies’ Watch 
**Special Railway,’’ 21 and 23 jewels, for Railway [len, etc. 
° 


















**Lever Set’’ and cannot ‘‘Set’’ in the Pocket. 









rN Guide to 
Watch 
i N — , Send for our “Guide to Watch Buyers.” ( ° 
“= DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, oe 
NAA Ze 20 70 70 70 70 0 70 0 0 0 0 0 0 eo 7 Zo ZS 
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BAUSCH @LOMB=ZEISS 


Sit 


: 


FED Ls 


REO 





BINOCULAR. 
GLASSES 


DWARF IN SIZE~GIANT IN POWER 





STEREObBinoculars 


Used by the Armies and Navies of the World 


THE MARVELLOUS 





AN 


Sold by 


Invaluable for Tourists, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen and general use, 
Smallest, lightest, ‘most powerful; immense field of view 
Only glass giving natural Stereoscopic image. 


Catalog of microscopic photo lenses and chemical apparatus on request. 


RAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


EXQUISITE GIFT 


all Opticians. Send for Prism Stereo Booklet. 


Rochester, N. Y, 











F The Best Home Ga Best Home Came. 
“ What Shall We wii v9 Felnower has been 


answer has been 


THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA. 
ADAPTED FOR EITHER CHILDREN OR ADULTS. 
No household complete, no home happy without it. 


No Parlor-Table Game has ever been published which has had so great 
asale. For twenty years the best families have had it in their homes, 
and so enjoyed it that now it is always called for when the question arises, 
‘* What shall we play?"” The best game ever published. 

A Christmas Present that’s enjoyed for years 
by young or old. \ 


PRICES: Paper Bound, $1.00 each; Cloth Bound, $2.00 each. | 


THE SPELLING-BOA RD. 3 


one of the best Educators ever seen. 

This board is 13% 
inches long by 9% 
inches wide, and 
contains 56 lettered 
blocks of hardwood, 
which rotate freely 
in grooves, and can- 
not be removed from 
the board. Each 
board is neatly made 
and ornamented, and 
is packed in a paper 
box. 

A most interesting 





and instructive toy for children. 
For spelling purposes far ahead of A B C Blocks. 
Price $1.00 each. 





OUR DONKEY PARTY. 


On Cloth. 

A world of fun and 
laughter, and an evening 
— for young and 















A sheet, having a donkey 
without a tail printed upon 
it, and twelve cloth tails, 
furnish the means of play- 
ing this amusing game. 
Each player, blindfolded 
endeavors to pin the tail 
in its proper position, but 
> must fasten it to the first 
object touched. Does this 
seem simple? Try it, wad the results will convulse you. 
Complete in envelope, with full directions. 





Price 25c. each, 


FASCINATION. 


This game certainly merits its name, It consists of a top, 
eight marbles, and a board. ‘The board is slightly concave in 
shape, is protected by a light rim, and contains eight depres- 

. sions, each the size of a marble. 
NW T hese are numbered from x to 
N 8. Put the eight marbles in 
: the center of the board and 
spin the topamongthem. The 
result is to scatter the marbles 
in all directions. If they do 
not at once roll into one of the 
depressions, they will return to 
the center of the board, to be 
hit again by the top, which is 
still spinning. This continues 
é until the top stops, when the 
score is Pt ea adding the numbers of the depressions 
which have been filled by the marbles. 


Price 25c. each. 





All these Games are sold by leading Book, Stationery, Toy, and Department Stores in the United States, or mailed, postpaid. 


SaLONEN 6 anaes & RICHTER, 
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LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 
»« PEN. 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE 










i A Christmas Suggestion—A gift | 
of never-ending usefulness and 
a constant pleasant reminder | 
of the giver. 


§ Your choice of these popular 
z=3 styles, superior to the 


$3.00 STYLES 
of other makes, for only 


00 


Try ita week. If not suited, ™ 
im we buy it back, and offer you 
$1.10 Weare willing to takeff 
chances on you wanting to sell ; 
we know pen values—you will 
when you own one of these. 














nv 
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© | 
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Finest quality hard rubber holder, § 
14-k. Diamond Point Gold Pen, any j 
@a desired flexibility in fine, medium, or} 
stub, and the only perfect ink feed. ; 












One Pen Only toone atm 
fon this special offer, by mail, } 
postpaid, on receipt of $f 00, | 
la (registration, 8c. extra.) 







i Ask your dealer to show you this pen ; 
if he has not, or won’t get it for 
you, (do not let him substitute 
an imitation, on which he 
can make more profit), 
send his name and 
your order to us 
and receive 


FREE OF CHARGE 
one of our 

Safety Pocket Pen Holders. 

Remember.—There is no ‘‘ Just as 


Wood ”’ as the LAUGHLIN, insist on it, 
Wtake nochances. Address: 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


285 Laughlin Block, 
DETROIT, = MICHIGAN 
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That’s where 
our education 
affects you 


What The Inter- 
national Corre- 
spondence Schools, 

Scranton, Pa., are 
doing: 
First 
Teaching mechanics 
the theory of their 
work. 


Second 


Helping misplaced people to 
change their work. 


Third 


Enabling young people to support 
themselves while learning pro- 
fessions. 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechant- 
cal, Electrical, Steam, Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Architecture; Plumbing; 
Heating ; Refrigeration; Patterm Draft- 
ing; Lae pena and Designing; Chemis- 
— Telegraphy; Telephony; Stenogra- 
a y; Book-keeping; English Branches; 

ethods of Teaching. hen writing state 
subject in which interested. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000. 
Box 869, Scranton, Pa. 
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* FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
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7 THE IMPROVED MORRIS CHAIR 


COMFORT AND 
ELEGANCE means practical comfort in the home. They are made of quarter- 
/ sawed oak, richly designed, finished in Golden Oak, 
COM- <; = a Flemish Oak, or Imitation Mahogany, and fitted with ad- 
Ll | justable extension foot-rest. Can be instantly converted 

BINED 

























into a full-length reclining-chair. The cushions are goat 
hair filled and reversible ; imitation leather On ae 
one side, handsomely figured, best quality Fy MN 2 
velour on the other. 

Upon receipt of $14.25 we will ship this chair, freight pre- 
paid, to any point east of the Mississippi River and north of 
OPEN. the Carolinas, After two days’ use, if not satisfactory, it can 

be returned at our expense, and money paid will be refunded. 
A COIIFION- Write for our FREE booklet showing different patterns. 


SENSE HOLIDAY GIFT — THE AMERICAN CHAIR MFG. CO., Hallstead, Pa. 











CLOSED. 














THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes plenty of dis- 
tilled, aerated water at trifling cost. ouee 
as_a teakettle. JUSTICE DAVID J. 
BREWER, U.S. Supreme Court, writes: ‘**I 
have used your Sanitary Still. It has furnished 
wholesome water, and I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to all who desire pure water, The 
Still is simple and easy et ’* The Sani- 
tary Still used in the WHITE HOUSE. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition. 


DID — 
ENJO 
A MEAL 


IN BED? = 


, Not unless the meal 
was served upon a table 
so arranged as toextend 





Write for booklet. 
Wl ‘THE CUPRIGRAPH co. 
mover the bed, and still not ; 80 N. Green S8t., - Chicago 


UTILITY TABLE. 





touch it, Most conventions in 
the sick room, Excellent 
sewing, cutting and reading 
Ui table, arene kinds of wood, 
4 Beautifully finished. 
Write for circulars 
NO AGENTS. and testimonials. 
Size of Top, 18 x 36 inches. 
number at retail. 


INVALIDS TABLE COM PANY, : BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New Yo 


rk. 
919 OuvaAHoaa Bioa., CLEVELAND, O. Catalogue on request. Dealer in Military Goods and War Relics. 


No.68 as builtin Trenton, N. Jd. Cost $2950, 
> x 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SOLD 






ADJUSTABLE 


5000 Spanish Mauser Rifles and Car- 
bines, also 5,000,000 Ball Cartridges in 
clips. We bought Pte all, Before exporting them, we offer a limited 





A single one of my designs pub- 
lished in The Ladies’ Home Four. 
nad has been built over 500 times. 
I have 600 others, 

My latest books of plans, giving 
sizes, costs, views, etc., are: 


68 Studies of Sum. Cottage 50 
41 Brick & Comb’n Tenses ® 50 

17 Practicable Stables, . . «50 
20 Double Houses, Flats, oo” 50 












9 & Il IN- For Fine Accurate Work sEND Fop G3 ons hog ta Wia0m «30 


SWING Seneca FALLS MF'G.CO. 
676 Water St, SENECA FALLS N.Y. ATALO® 








86 6 4000 and upward, 1.00 
190 Mostly 1500to 3500,. 1.00 
10 Model Schoolheuses, . . 1.00 
28 Modern Churches, . « « 2.00 
Keith's Home-Builder— 
to all 
Pe to Dad Contains at 
least 10 New Designs each month 
and a wealth of information oe 
: building, decorating, and furni 
ing, with choicestexamples. 10¢. Copy—All News-Stands. 
W, J. KEITH, Architect, 255 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 


A AAAESODIOOS +OSOOO + 


Booklet 

fully illustrating 
its attractiveness 
free for a postal. 








| 

) 
STEREOPTICONS and VIEWS | 
for Public Exhibitions, Church Entertainments, Ie 








for illustrating sermons. Many s12ze8, all prices. Chance for men 
with little capitalto make money. 260 page catalog freee 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 
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of the many comfortable 
positions afforded by the ' 


B-B Chair’ 


to read, rest, write, study, smoke, or snooze. It 

, adapts itself to your different inclinations of mind or 
wins body, and it fits every body. Upholstered with hair, 

covered with leather, and has polished brass fittings. It has revolving arms to g 

be used as book, arm, or leg rests. 


panmevemnen tk mg her S. BEEBE, Clark and 15th Sts., Racine, Wis. 
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FASTER THAN EVER 


GALIFORNIA 


Vv THE OVERLAND LIMITED 





CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 


Personally conducted excursions every week via Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line. Illustrated book “California” mailed 
on receipt of 4 cents postage. Particulars of any agent, or call at 
















461 Broadway, New York, 601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 868 Washington St., Boston. 301 Main St., Buffalo. 
212 Clark St., Chicago. 496 Vine St., Cincinnati, 607 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 
234 Superior St., Cleveland. 17 Campus Martius, Detrolt, 2 King St. East, Toronto, Ont, 
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BEAUTY | Th il 
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that is more than skin deep is 
acquired by a few moments’ 
daily use at home of 


me Whitely 
Exerciser 


The beauty of health, grace, 
suppleness, erect figure, and perfect 
form is the result of its use by men, 
women, and children. It expands 
chest, develops bust, corrects round 
shoulders, strengthens the back, 
reduces corpulence, and promotes 


Perfect Physical Development, 
Equally essential to athlete and 


invalid. Your doctor will recom- 
mend the Whitely if you ask him. 


Four Grades—$2, $3, $4, and $5. 
0 








SOLD BY DEALERS. 


Special X-Mas Offer. +e aS You Hear! 


On receipt of price we will P 4 
forward one machine prepaid : when you use 
to any address, and will ; 


ao “""| a a Wilson’s _ Ear Drums 


for ‘**PHYSICAL . OSES : 
Send 10¢. fa ae ee The only scientific sound conductors. 
r. nderson, 0 ate. Lv * * — . 
Soe, book: be tuborecting, ond sesete comehety"s Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 


ok ea ee oe fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
7 A aeeaaaea and sparkling facts, . them. Thousands testify to their 
ae ; fection and to benefit derived. 
WHITELY EXERCISER CO., — ’ carted 
Information and book of letters from many users,free. 


ilding, - Chi . 
er meee seta Wilson Ear Drum Co., 383 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


200 Egg Incubator 


For $12.00 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the worl This isa new one ai a remarkably 
low price. Itisan enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HE 


and made as thoroughly good z ; 
as any incubator on the mar- —————— 
ket. It will hatch every fertile ) 
egg put in it,and stand up to 
regular usage as well as the 
most costly. 

Write for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 
































| yin y 
Y 
























TRADE MARK. 


TOOTH PASTE, 
FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. 


WILL PRESERVE YOUR BEST BEAUTY. 
It removes the causes of tooth-diseases and gum- 
troubles and the attending serious complications. 

Its wonderful anti-septic qualities make DENTOMYRH the 
safest, most delightful, and refreshing of modern dentifrices. 
(Made after same formula as ‘‘ Wright’s Antiseptic Tooth 
Soap.”’) A delicious, creamy Tooth-paste in convenient, collap- 
sible tubes. Price 25 ets. at Druggists, or from sole makers, 
CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL CO., Dept. Q; 

DETROIT, MICH., U. 8. A. 


means a successful ending. NOW 
is the time to prepare for Spring 
planting. If you want to choose just 


the right things for your flower or 
vegetable garden, and have the 
help of experts in growing them, 


send for 


VICK’S 
Garden and Floral Guide 


for 1901. There is nothing else like it. A splendidly illus- 
trated book of education for planters. It’s free. 


JAS. VICK’S SONS, 169 E. Main St. Rochester, N. Ye 


Booklet, “A TOOTH TREAT,” testimonials and sample fee. 
VIOLA ALLEN says: ‘* Your Dentomyrh Tooth Paste is ele- 
gant, and I take pleasure in using it.’’ 
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For Your Christmas Present a 


Stella Music Box 


The Music Box par excellence for the Home. 


We state without fear of contradiction that never, in the 
history of music-box manufacture, has there been a pro- 
duction which for sweetness, harmony, and volume of tone 
can be compared with our 


1900 STELLA GRAND 


We won’t ask you to take our word for the wondrous 
charm of this magnificent instrument. All we ask is that 
you avail yourself of an opportunity to hear it ; we will be 
satisfied to accept your judgment. 

In justice to yourself, you should not purchase a music box without first listening to the STELLA. 
It can be found on sale in every city of importance throughout the country. Where we have no agent, 
will send on approval on receipt of satisfactory references or guarantee. Drop us aline and we wili tell 
you where you can hear it. It plays with feeling, as if the notes were struck by a master hand, and with 
a precision and accuracy which is simply wonderful. 


The STELLA MUSIC BOX plays any tune and any number of tunes, and is the only music box 
using smooth steel tune-sheets. 


NO PINS OR PROJECTIONS TO BREAK OFF 


Write for catalogue of twenty different styles and sizes. 


JACOT MUSIC BOX CO. = = 41 Union Square, New York 








CLIO YER) POD 





Why keep yo ? ur valuable papers— Deeds, Bonds, 
Contracts, Mortgages, Notes, Insurance Policies, 


Receipts, etc.—in an old tin box or bureau drawer 
where they will be destroyed in case of fire, when 
for $8.00 we will ship you this GUARANTEED 


FIRE-PROOF BOX 


which will preserve its contents perfectly in the 
very hottest fire. Write for pamphlet and our new 
140-page illustrated Safe catalogue. 


‘EDI s Ty 
PHONOGRA PHS 
AND RECORDS Ji 


SP REARS TS = a 


Fy 


The Only Kind Worth Having. 
Nine Styles of machines, 
from $10.00 to $100.00. 
None genuine without this 


ye ae 


MARK 
1500 different Records from 
which to make a choice. 
Record Lists and Catalogues 
of all Phonograph Dealers. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
185 Fifth Avenue, New York 


2 Pin 











Inside Dimensions 
Sent freight prepaid 10 in. long, 6 in. wide,q in. deep, 
to al\ points Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. 
east of Denver. 


im” ani | | ECHO ALL OVER THE WORLD 
YGF BRAID) —-IQISFNS 
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YOUR HOUSE can be made uniformly comfortable by using the 


POWERS HEAT 
REGULATOR 


on your furnace. It fits any heater and is agreat saver of fuel. Sent 
on trial. Highest Award at Paris Exposition. Write for free book. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., ~ 41 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















They are the inevitable reward of the nar- 
row-miinded, short-sighted man who buys 
goods because they look welland are cheap 


H. H. BABCOCK REPUTATION 


is your insurance policy against sham { 
finish, unseasoned materials, cheap up- & SE 
holstering, flawy steel, and break-downs. fa ANS) S 
BABCOCK CARRIAGES ee 

fd maintain their acknowledged leadership “GS=ianEERR aE 

in creative style and excellence_because each one is built to perfect 
i an idea—to answer @ specific demand. We have or will make a 
4 vehicle to suit your exact requirements. Send for catalogue. 


H,. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, easiness N. ¥. 


citihe TSE GRR LAE SS RTS ED PEE THEMES 


SA GODSEND TO HUMANITY 


THE BUCKEYE Folding Vapor BATH CABINET 
OVER 600,000 soLtp! ENDORSED By 80,000 PHYSICIANS! 


The Only Perfect Cabinet on the Market. Constructed on entirely new principles; folds in 
small space, easily adjusted, absolutely safe. 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D., of Chicago, in her celebrated book, *Tokology,” says ofthe Vapor Bath Cabinet: 


“It cleanses and promotes the healthy action of the skin as no other bath can do. It equalizes the circulation 
of the blood, which is one of the most important things to be accomplished in the treatment of disease. It is the 
quickest, easiest, and most effectual means of purifying the blood known. It washes the body inwardly and out- 
wardly of its impurities. It soothes and ge the nervou ORIEN sweeps the cobwebs of care from the 


brain, leaving it clear and refreshed.” SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE! 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED in every town and city in the United States to take orders. 
$40 to $50 a week earned by many of our representatives. Terms and instructions sent free. 
Write now and secure the control of the territory where you are now located. Don’t miss this opportunity to make money. 


MOLLENKOPP & McGREERY, 824 Dorr Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Baby’s 
Christmas Gift 


Combined Baby Jumper and Rocking Chair. Com- 
bines a Baby Jumper, Bed, Cradle, Rocking Chair, 
and High Chair in one. It is health and happiness 
for baby, and rest and satisfaction for mother. 
Endorsed by Physicians. Picture book and 
prices free. 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 9, Muncie, Ind. 
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PATTERSON CHINA and PLATE RACK, $2 
Genuine Oak—Flemish or golden—4o inches long, 16 inches high, 
Elegant, Artistic, Ornamental. A most appropriate and useful gift. We 
prepay express charges. A stained imitation Flemish finish, 98 

similar style rack—express charges not paid, cts. 
Before buying a rack elsewhere, send and get our handsome PHOTO of rack 
showing NATURAL COLORS and arrangement of FINE CHINA, sent FREE. 
H. E. PATTERSON & CO., 85 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 





needs One, 
or Both. 


Book of _Instruc- 
tions and Recipes 
free,withChafer. 


CHAFIN G DISH. BRASS 
Elegant Gifts, Useful Articles, Indispensable. Express prepaid. 
OCHAFER-— Solid copper, best plate,double lined,extra pan,ventilated 
asbestos lamp, and wrought iron frame, $3. 
KETTLE-—Solid brass, asbestos lamp, wrought iron frame, $2.75. 
Money will not buy — better of a Fully guaranteed. 
AFER and KETTLE together, $6.00. 
H.E. PATTERSON & ©0., 85 Labonte Building, Chicago. 











CAN YOU CRACK ’EM?_ A book of 











MENTAL 100 rare catch problems. Real _ brain 
NUTS aes Mailed for 10c. stamps. Home 
Supply Co., D45, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Just out, KNOTS. Can you untie’em? 10c. 





AAA AAA AEA YA ALY Att AAA AAA AA tt AAA AA 
PA AAAAAAAA AAA AAA AAA AAAAAAAAA AAA AAAAAAAAAL 4 


No Flies 


in a House 
with our 


WIRE SCREENS 


TY: Screening Houses to Order. 


PLAS AAS AAAS AAA AY AY YY YY 
NYY YOY YY eer A 


Write for Catalogue. We Pay Freight. 


YA APA AAPAAAZA AAAAAAA DAY YY YY 
PAPAAPAAAAALAA AAS ADDY YAY YY YY 


















BBOKGASES 


(PATENTED. 


OTHER PATENTS PENDING.) 


- Al rer } Hi 4 { 
{ oo a My “a3 
ad eee i) 
= yk = — it 4: ji {i 

a |e : ! i : : Pe 
=a s= We qe 
=a © H) ‘ 

» : X a : <a: 





$ © PER SECTION seitalis doors) and 
upward, according to style and finish. Shipped 

00 On Approval, 99 subject to return at our 
expense if not found in every particular positively the most 
perfect bookcase at the lowest prices ever offered. It is the 


only kind having Absolutely 


NON-BINDING and (PATENTED) 
SELF-DISAPPEARING DOORS 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. Dust-proof—Moisture- 
proof, This is only ome of several features that make 
the *‘ Macey”’ positively the best Sectional Bookcase in point 
of bg 8 tg ge Finish and Price ever 
Write for Catalogue No. **F 1 


THe Frep Macey Co, crano Rarips, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture 
NOTE.—See our other advertisements in this magazine. 


‘“ Best Gun in the World.” 


That’s what Sports- 
men write us, 


made. 








“ Nothing on Earth Like It.” 











% 

Pane) | SSLSEERTEA PS, uoreu 

; THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Maine shots in three seconds. Made of the best ma Steel 

> with Fine-twist Damascus Steel barrel. Price reduced to 

PAPA AYA EPPA AYA AE AAL AAA AAA AAA #20, From your dealer, or from 

a a ee Re F. BANNERMAN, Mfr., 579 Broadway, N. ¥. Military goods. Catalogue. 

Solid 14kt Gold Pen in Hard Rubber Engraved Holder: simple construction, always ready, 
no shaking; works perfectly; no blotting. 

Agents 
Wanted 





If your dealer will not sani it, write us; pens sent re amt | post-paid, complete with filler and full 
directions. All our pensare guaranteed ; and he means money back—if you wantit. Catalogue of Foun- 


tain and Gold Pens for the asking. 


AZER & GEYER CO., Room 39, 36 Gold St., New York. 
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sary. LET US'START Y¢ 
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methods. 
THE ROYAL, PROF. 
teed 5 to 10 years, 
or pollebing hecessary with this process, 
DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS. 
instead. of buying new, It’s cheaper and better. 
You will not need to canvass. 


Customers delighted. 
what is required. 


honest and legitimate. 
ness for years. Know 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Everything. 


in business for yourself. WE START YOU. 


OUR NEW PLAN, Samples, Circulars, ete., ec 
Don’t wait, send yourname andaddressanyway. 


Every family, hotel, and restaurant have goods plated |. 
Every dealer, shop, and factory want an oufit, or plating done. 
Our customers have all the work they can do. 
boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and solicitors to gather work for a small per cent. 
WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM. Been in busi- = 
Our customers have the benefit of our experience. 

Reader, here is a chance of a life-time to go 
Now is the time to make money. ee — DAY. 
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‘ LET US START YOU—S | 25.2° A MONTH SURE. “ 


GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 


You can positively make &5 to 815 a day, at home or traveling, taking orders, using and selling Prof. 
Gray’s new line of Dynamos, complete Plating Outfits, and Supplies. 
watches, jewelry, tableware, bicycles, all metal goods. 
IU IN BUSINESS. 
— manufacture the only practical outfits, including all tools, lathes, and materials. 
—— elers, agents, shops, manuf’rs, and factories. 

Vv E TEACH you the art, furnish recipes, formulas, and trade secrets FRE 
GRAY’S NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. 
metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant plate ready to deliver. 
A boy plates from 200 to 300 pieces tableware daily. 





No toys. _Unequaled for plating 
Heavy y plate. Warranted. No experience neces- 
We do — ourselves. Have years of experience. We 
All sizes complete, for jew- 
Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. New modern 


SE. 
Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted 
Thick plate every time. Guaran- 
No electricity, dynamo, 


You can hire 
Replating is 


People bring it. 





ddress GRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS, 
688 Miami Gullding, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








= 











The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 


7 
§ 

§ 

P It will not settle, 

+ It will not streak, 

+ Nor injure the clothes, 
, Cannot freeze or be spilled. 
> 


A 10-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 





average fam- 


r 
ily for four 
months. 
t 
> 
b 


THE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORLD 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
Sactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 


ae 


vwwuevvuvuvevuvevuveveuevrueeeTVTeeVeeVTeCCCeCCeee 
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§ 5 FOR AN INCUBATOR [722 'hsneps. 








low priced incubator a6 Sat ut 

out Reliable 5Q - < 

LING SP PECAN ae ma of 
any hatching machine made, only smalier. 
Works perfectly. Results teed if 
tastructions are ‘ollowed, Send 10c for our 
20th Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 


Reliable Inc.& Brdr.Co. Box 898; Quincy, Il 


Nothing in the world makes such a beautiful, cheap, and FIN table 
Chiistmas Present asa GUITAR, MANDOLIN, hn . 
VIOLIN. We have them for #1.80 and smug AN 

PLETE OUTEITS, including Case, Tuning-Pipe, and me 
Music Self-Instructors, for ®€8.75 and Sern We ship first 
instrument to each locality atan EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, 
simply to advertise our geods and establish a trade. B IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG AND 100 BARGAINS 
SENT FREE, 


E. C. HOWE, Mfr., 1758 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


CRRECEVRVECETESEVBEUVE 
ae PRESENTS 
a 





for acceptable ideas. 
State if patented. 
THE PATENT RECORD, 


AST fii 


Subscription price of the PATENT RECORD $1.00 
cautanenn annum. Samples free. 


SAVE SAVE.2..%ou", FUEL 


(= yfikc THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


COST S2.00 AND UP. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for bocklet on economy in heating homes, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


19 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 






















NEW IDEA IN TRUNKS. 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new peineiaees, 
Drawers instead of trays. A 

for a hing and everything fn 2 = 


wy So. 

thetop. Defiesthe baggage-sm. 
Costs no morethan a goo i box ~. 
Sent . D., with sateen of es 
amination. Send 2c. stamp for illus 

omnlonye, 
FLA. Srey 
S5W. Spring St., Columbus, @. 











Filling 
Feeding 
Cleaning 





Self 






Fount alia Pen 


how perfect itis. It does away with all the usual fountain pen troubles. Its name = its excellence, 
Ask your dealer for it. If not there we will send direct to you pos 
free. Dealers send for special prices for quantity. Address Sere 





is what _ everyone 
needs and would 
have if they knew 












tpaid on receipt of pri 0, £8. Circulars 
FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ‘oledo, Ohio. 















By mail or at dealers’. 


| have a hook to hang on, and am sold in a vellow box. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. 
Bristle in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 

much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
Send for our free booklet ‘* Tooth Truths."’ 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO. 134 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 


Curved handle and face to fit the moutl. 
Hole in handle and hock to hold it. This means 
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ELECTRO-VAPOR 


LAUNCHES 


will be used A got | at the 


Pan-American Exposition, because they are the best. are a acgantly 
finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable, and FULLY 6 ARAN. 
TEED. Stock sizes, 15 to so ft. @150 buys a Launch Ki. uh tg Send 
roc. for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, 
etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 9), RACINE, WIS. 











Faster than ever 
to California 











; CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 

Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily via Chicago- 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line, 
arrives San Francisco afternoon of third 
day and Los Angeles early next morn- 
ing. No change of cars; all meals in 
Dining Cars. Buffet Library Cars with 
barber. The best of everything. The 
Pacific Express leaves 10.30 p. m. daily. 
Tourist Sleepers daily to California. Per- 
sonally conducted excursions every week. 
Send 4 cents postage for ‘‘ California 
Illustrated.” Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 


461 Broadway - 
601 Ches’t St.,Philadelphia 


New York|]435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
507 Smithf'Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleoeland 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago|2King 8t.,East, Toronto,Ont. 


























If you have never 
used the Angle Lamp, you cannot 
appreciate how miserably inadequate the 
ordinary oil-lamp really is; you cannot know 
the beauty, comfort, and economy of oil illumina- 

tion under ideal conditions. Imagine a lamp that 
never smokes, smells, or gets out of order ; that is lighted 
and extinguished as easily as gas, and while more brilliant 
than gas or electricity, burns but eighteen cents’ worth of 
oilamonth, Such is the Angle Lamp; and these features 
have brought it into use in thousands of homes and 
various other places where other lamps would not 
even be considered. You should learn more 
about it. Our catalog R, showing all 
styles from $1.80. up, is sent on 
request. 




































It will bea 
Merry Christmas 
all the year round to 
the man who gets a pair of 















Suspenders 


on Christmas 
morning. ae a 
Sold everywhere, ¢ : 
50 cents, or by mail ,; At 
postpaid. If Presi. ar 
dent” is on the. / 
buckle, it’s genuine, __ 
Trimmings will not rust. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Shirley, Mass. 
Box 220 
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- PAT. APR. 2571893, > 
ELASTIC RIBBED UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like 


94 


a glove, but softly and without pressure. No buttons 
down the front. Made for men, women, and young 
people. Most convenient to put on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like trousers. With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses, 
or wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and weights. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
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. On Approval” 
». Express Paid 





* ; ip 
Nothing Would Please Him More. 
We will send you‘ on approval,” direct from the factory, express 
prepaid, a pair of these fine ** Bondy ” Military Hair Brushes— 
elegant for holida: Fs. When they arrive, if satisfactory, pay the ex- 
press agent only @ .@5 and keep them; if not, return them at our ex- 
pense. (Ifcash is sent with order—®8.50, express paid ; and we will re- 
fund your money if they are not satisfactory.) These handsome brushes 
have solid, genuine ebony backs; size 434 x 244, finest stiff, pure white 
Siberian bristles, extra long; securely held by our patent fastener, and 
are richly ornamented with solid sterling silver mountings. At retail 
they would cost from $6.00 to $7.50. We engrave initials (three or 
less) free; monogram so cents extra. Write for our catalogue of dainty 
toilet requisites for birthday, wedding anniversary, and holiday gifts. 

BONDY MFG. CO., 58 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Awarded 
“GRAND PRIX” 


Paris Exposition 
1900 









NDERWEAS 












Send for 
oL Illustrated 
0 Catalogue. 
16 West 23d Street 
New York: 166 Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 
Chicago: 74 State Street 




















Cc & 
HyGiENic “YOepwe 
INTER-AIR-SPACE-SYSTEM. 

Carm.osvt Feee Peurderfold “Fabuc Ce. Troy, ny 





# Sportsmen’s Goods 
of All Kinds 


ENGLISH 

SHOOTING COATS 
Made of Imported 
Khaki Cloth—a very 
strong fabric, dead-grass 
color. Plenty of pockets 
inside and out; warm; 
absolutely the best hunt- 
ing-coat. Price, $6.00. 
Catalogues Free of all 
Guns, Rods, Cameras, 
etc. 


VON LENGERKE 
& DETMOLD, 
318 Broadway, N. Y. 
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POSTPAID, IF YOUR 
DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 






















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
THEM AND SEE THAT Z S 
OUR NAME IS ON THEM 


a — 
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No. 20. Has four stropping surfaces of different 
degrees of sharpening quality. Nos. 1 and 2 slide 
within sides 3 and 4 making a very compact and ser- 
viceable strop, Price, $1.00. 

No. 700. Same style as No. 20 with finest nat- 
ural rock hone which enables the user to hone hisown 
razor. The most practical strap made. Price, $2.50. 


WD Aun 





AE NMRA EE UN AD OD EMINAL RAO EY 











i 

i 

= Other styles cushion st +) 75Cey $1.00. re ; 5 . 

yles cushion strops, 50¢., 75C., $1.00 No. 31S W. Polished linen hose and heavy oiled horsehide, 
i ; : combined with removable swivel, allowing strops to be replaced if 
i Catalogue free. Contains valuable information necessary. Our most practical double swing strap. Price, $1.50. 

Fa for all users of razors and strops. Send 4c. in No. 763 SW. Same style as 81 S W, medium weight stock. 
i@ stamps for trial sample TORREY StTRoPp DreEss- Price, $1.00. 

i ING. Good for any strop. Other styles swing strops, 50c., 75Ce, $1.00. 

2 

2 P. O. BOX 

J. R. Torrey & Co. i221, Worcester, Mass. 


Seta stew 





CAR Her otf 


ar 
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aoe KREMENT 
ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “‘ Krementz”’ stamped on the back, showing quality, 
whether solid or plate as our plate outwears some solid buttons, 
Beware of imitations. You get a new one without charge in case 
a genuine Krementz button is damaged from any cause. Special 


styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold by all 
jewelers, The Story of a Collar 
Button free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
62 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


"OR HIM. . ‘AND S 


Royal Lather Brush Welightful After Bathing 


Makes Shaving Easy. A Luxury After Shaving 








TT ADACE 
















Never Twists or Curls. RELIEF 
Always a Brush—Never a Mop. pede — 

¥® ‘Fits the Face. " CHAPPED HANDS, 
Wide Open—Spreads the Lather. CHAFING, 


Half Open—Rubs it in. 
Quickly Softens the Beard. 
Beats the Barber’s Fingers. 

Don’t ask the razor to doit all—it can’t. 
Fine French bristles; nevershed. Alumi- 
num ferrules; nevertarnish. Guaranteed. ‘ 
At your dealer’s, or postpaid, soc. Re- 
turn if unsatisfactory. 

Well Lathered is Hai? Shaved. 


C. D. =, MFG. CO., 
Y 


»N. Yo Half Open. 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. 

Get MENNEN’S (the + oy @ little 
higher in price, Y ney than worthless 
substitutes, but there is a reason for it. 

Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 

Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents. 
(Sample free.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO,, Newark, N, J, 























Closed. 
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OXYDONOR APPLIED 


A SLEEP INDUCER 


OXYDONOR comes as a Heaven-sent blessing to men and 
women who cannot sleep. Chronic sleeplessness or Insomnia 
indicates a serious affection of the nerves, as well as being ter- 
ribly wearing in itself. 

Narcotics and similar sleep produccrs are dangerous and 
often ineffective, tending to aggravate the disordered condi- 
tion of the nerves. 

OXYDONOR produces natural sleep. It compelsthe body 
to absorb pure Oxygen, which soothes the tired nerves, gives 
rest to the overwrought brain, and allows the worn-out sys- 
tem to get its natural rest. 

No worried or overworked man need fear a sleepless night 
if he has Oxydonor. 


REV. JOHN A. THOMPSON, D.D., Presiding Elder M. E. 
Church, Savannah, Ga. Dist., writes: ** Have used Oxydonor 
for Insomnia and gladly state that a perfect cure was the 
speedy result.” 


MR. JAMES STEWART, JR., President Peekskill Hat Mfg. 
Co., Peekskill, N. Y., writes, } ‘Nov. 3, 1899: ** Oxydonor asa 
sleep inducer and for Rheumatism is of great value to me.’ 


MR. FRANK S. CLARK, of the firm of Huntington & Clark, 
Photographers, 224 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich., writes : 
“TI have used Oxydonor in my family and found no Instance 
in which it did not afford speedy relief and cure. Every busi- 
ness man should have one. It will make good all vitality lost 
the day before.” 


MRS. 0. W. RUGGLES, of 33 Roslyn Place, Chicago, IIl., 
writes, March 8, 1899: wey was troubled with Insomnia for ten 
years. Nothing ever gave me permanent relief until I used 
Oxydonor—then I began to sleep well and my appetite im- 
proved daily.” 


EMILY GRAY MAYBERRY, of Alhambra, Cal., 
March 26, 1900: 
severe Insomnia, 
return of it since.” 


It completely cured it and I have had no 


CAUTION,.—Imitations of Oxydonor are dangerous to 
use. Refuse to accept them. Dr. H. Sanche is the Inventor 
and Originator, and has “ae final decision in Supreme 
Court, in Washington, D. C., against imitators. Also on 
Oct. 16, 1899, the United A Court granted us an injunc- 
tion restraining agents from selling an imitation of Oxy- 
donor. 


On request we will send you our book containing informa- 
tion about Oxydonor, prices and many certificates from pro. 
fessional and business men, and women from all parts of the 
country. 

Address: 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 
Canada Office: 261 Fifth Ave., New York. 
2268 St. Catherine St., 61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Montreal, Que. 57 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





my | Gage’ s World’s Fair Medal HAIR a SPECIFIC 


For restoring and preserving the hair of both men and women, 


Awarded the only medal granted toany 
remedy for the hair at the World's Fair, 
1893. Gold Medal at the Paris Exposi- 

tion. (1) FALLING OF THE HAIR is 
positively checked by its use. (2) With- 
in three weeks, using twice daily, this 
Specific will positively start out a THiCK 
NEW GROWTH of healthy hair. (3) 
BALDNESS, except in very rare cases, is 
cured. (4) GRAY HAIR is positively re- 
stored to the natural, youthful color. 
Gage’s Specific actually restores color 
and luster of youth. (5) Remember we 
absolutely guarantee this Remedy to 
contain no dye, no lead, or other injurious 
ingredient. It isnot sticky. Contains no 
oil or grease. Write us your case in full, and receive free advice 
from our Specialist. Price, large bottles, $2.00. Three bottles 
for $5.00. Regular size, $1.00. One bottle is often sufficient in 
ordinary cases. Specialagents : JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
City and Philadelphia. MANDEL BROTHERS, Chicago. Sold by 
druggists everywhere. Sent by us on receipt of price. Address 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., New York City. 


BeePATENTS GUARANTEED 














Our fee returned if we fail. Any one me 
sketch and description of any invention wil 
promptly receive our opinion free concerning 
the patentability of same. ‘‘How to Obtain a 


Patent”? sent upon request. Patents secured 

through us advertised for sale at our expense. 
Patents taken out through us receive special 

notice, without charge, in ‘THE PATENT RECORD, 

an illustrated and widely circulated journal, 

consulted by Manufacturers and Investors, 
Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
(Patent Attorneys,) 
Evans Building, WASHINGTON, DB. C 





For Indigestion, Constipation, Kidney 
Complaints and Rheumatism, use 


| ed Jacket Mineral Water, 


SENECA PALLS. N.Y 


$l worth of Tricks and Make-ups, sent post-paid for 25 cents, stamps 
orsilver. A nice Moustache or full Beard, Irish or Side Whiskers, any Lote] 
$I: bottle Spirit Gum to stick them on. Box of Burnt Cork to blacken wo 








up, Im. Rubber Mouth, big teeth, secret and apparatus for. performing jax 
the great vanishing half-dollar trick. This big ofter is 4 ij 
to get your address to send my large :ll’s cat’g of, 

SS iiss, wigs, tricks and 5 ihe pee thes 

Paced yousaw this in and I willalso put ina Heavy GOLD plate finger’ 

= sing FREE, send size. Address Chas. E. Marshall Mfr. Lockport,N. Y, 


DEAFNESS cuRED 


removed. Therefore Ear Drums and 
other artificial aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases 
of Deafness is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot 
exist under the use of “Actina,’’ nobody need be Deaf where the 
Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seeking a cure? 
Then investigate *‘Actina.” Write today for @ valuable book 
—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of Disease, Free. 


New York & London ElectricAss’n, Dept, 18. 





(e 








Kansas City, Mo. 














How IS YOUR | Grip? 
iene NS 
STRE NE NGER at WIS ARMS 


Bence hts. 
Wood HANDLES. 00 Per } 


CorRKGRips $1.00 Pair) 
HENORICKSON WRIST MAacHINE Co.,125 FuLTONST NewYorK 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 
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with a THE CIGAR | OF STOCK SPECIAL BOX | 


teed FACT; nota mere novelty, but a vast improvement. Send for a box, and smoke a - 
half-dozen. Costs you nothing if not deemed richest, smoothest, and finest goods you OF 25 ‘‘PROVERS’ 
ever smoked (regardless of price). Here is a smoke at ‘four cents that 1s as gratifying and 


fine as the costliest cigar any millionaire can buy. 
refunded on demand? Prepaid to any address. 


J. H. LUCKE & CO., Largest Mfrs. in the World of Special Goods, 108 Lucke Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Desk File .0..°7... An Ideal Christmas Gift. 


Serviceable, Durable, Ornamental. Strong pockets hold clippings, cards, letters, circulars and bills. Vothing lost. 
Nothing mislaid. Everything at hand. Desk always in order, Used as a Scrap Book—absolutely ‘‘ Perfect.’ 
No paste, no muss, no bother. Self-Indexing, instant Reference, large capacity. The ‘‘ New” Style (9% x 11), 
handsomely bound in heavy boards, cloth sides, artistic gold stamp, eather back and corners. 72 compartments, 
securely boxed and shipped frepaid in U. S. or Canada for One Dollar. ( Your dollar back if not suited.) 
THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., Dept. R, !50 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


MILLIONS SOLD. 
™ ~Y a | paseo esg ° eat 1 SEER. 
TO SUIT ANY HAND. 


NEVER | SUCCESSFULLY a © SMALL PENS, 


Isn’t it worth testing when guaranteed this way, and full money is promptly 








SEND FOR Cie 7 
BLOOMSBURG, i AEB, 
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mney Fit You | /. 
*| Because 
a Bl they Fit i 


+ | Each Other. 
| The contour 


‘| and the neck- y 


«| both to set ex- 
Jactly as the 


| them to rest gracefully on the wrists, 
'|doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1.00, 
‘| want, 


‘| who does. Do not send us money. 


| UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., Makers, 









TRADE MARK. 


of the Collars 


bands of the 
Shirts are 
alike, causing 


* 





fashion plates |. ; 
show them, in- —s 
suring their stylish appearance, and preventing 
the binding and pulling which in unmatched 
goods wears out the wearer and the linen. 
The same principle applied to Cuffs causes 





Two Collars or two Cuffs cost 25c. It 


$1.50, or $2.00, depending on the kind you 
Ask your furnisher. If he doesn’t 
keep them, write us and we will advise you 











ens N. Y. 




















A Stroné Statement 
of Truthful Fact : 


The only remedy 
ever offered that 
positively cures 
Eczema. 


This stubborn 
affection and 
kindred ills 

yield readily to 


Thorman’ 
Eczema 
Cure 


Soothing, Curative, Invigorating. 
This cure does not soil linens as do most other omliments 
Send 50¢ fora box to 


THORMAN CHEMICAL CO. 2H6 ARCADE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


BANNING A0OV CO 


PUETETETET ET TT TT 
COLD FEET + 








WARMED 


MACNETIC FOOT BATTERY 


More people die every year in consequence of cold 


feet and limbs than from any other cause. ‘To keep 
the feet warm is to protect the whole body. Our 
Magnetic Foot Batteries will warm the feet 
in five minutes, and keep a comfortable, genial glow in 
the feet and limbs all day long. These Vitalizing 
Foot Batteries increase the flow of blood in the feet 
and limbs, relieve the tired sick headache caused by 
too much blood upon the brain. These Magnetic 
Foot Batteries work out a change for the whole body, 
cure Rheumatism, Aches and Pains in the Feet and 
Limbs, remove Chilblains, and cause a pleasant, agree- 
able feeling of life, vigor, and warmth, equal to the 
soft rays of sunshine. Magnetism is “ Bottled Sun- 
shine.’”’ If you w ould have warm feet, send for these 
Insoles. $1 a pair; 3 pairs for $2, by mail. Send 
for our new book, “A “Pian RoaD To HEALTH,’ 
free to any address. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
1449 Masonic Temple, = CHICAGO, ILL. 


Se Se Se Se ee Se ee 
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Ralston Health Shoes 


$4.00 FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. $4.00 





Are the most scientifically constructed and satisfactory shoes offered to the public to-day at any price. 
As a Fall and Winter Shoe they have no equal — are so warm and 


COMFORTABLE. 


Our Waterproof Sole feature is an unqualified success, Our two cushions ia the sole give ease and elas- 
ticity. These shoes are handsome as well as serviceable. Made in Box Calf, Wax Calf, Russet Calf, 
Velour, Patent Calf, Enamel, Vici Kid, etc., etc. Sold by one live dealer in a city, or delivered any- 
where in U, S., Canada or Mexico for $4.25, Write for free catalogue. A good fit by mail. 


| 
* 
£ 
, 
RAS.STON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, Campetio, Mass. ; 
| 


See ConsTRUCTION. 1/t.—Outersole, best ovk leather. 2nd.—Wool felt and rubber repellant. 3rd.—One-half sole oak leather. 
4th.—Co:zk sole. 5th.—Chemically treated oak innersole. 


"Oar ra naer TAL TTT LITETTLULLLEL 1 ithe 
“ny, 
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“ Shoes which improve the physical well-being of the foot, improve at the same time the whole general 
health and well-being of the body.” That’s RALSTONS., 


8 AER 8 OE EEO a, 6 OO Ce, ATO OD 6 © Site, TO 
H is the best all-around 
Bag Pu nch I ngs exercise that can be 


taken. The M Oo Li N E Platform 
Som is quickly attached to any wall with- 
2 ~ out injury to same, and is adjustable 
= a in height without changing the cord. 
Price $ Illustrated catalogue 

BC) without bag, 10. ot all sports free. 


New Book on Bag Punching, 10 Cents. 
Factory to Family 
= Mail Post- paid 


















University Shoe ) 


(Trade-Mark.) 
Heaviest oily grain leather 
—tan colored. Watertight 
construction. Comfortable 
and nearly indestructible. 

Send for pamphlet. 
J.P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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| } i! 5, ree ‘ « 
Sige S 7-Wo O46 6) S-@ 4 | P Our great $3.00 black gauntlet 
| SF Bm : sie fur gloves ; ladies’ Mocha kid 
Nise 3 UN DERWEAR Sout P gloves in any color $1.25 ; men’ 
Mocha and Reindeer gloves unlined 
i lor [ad ses & Children | and silk lined $1.50 to $2.00 : many other 
< HT PRICE. 5 kinds of gloves and mittens 60 cts. and upwards, all in illus- 
AT THE RIG “let ** lag 
trated booklet ‘Glove Pointers.” Natural Black Galloway, 
*Arooue HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY (0. Calfskin, and other fur coats; Galloway whole hide robes, 
cE 1/9 7¥O WY | Y | Taxidermy and Head Mounting in booklet ‘*Moth-Proof.” 
Bis 205 _%p 19 Uh Do you want hides or skins tanned for rugs orrobes? get our 
66, ” 
\PTER #190 racy VEST OR DRAWERS ‘Custom Tan Folder.” We also buy raw furs. 
, -F¥ Hoosicn Fats Hosiery Co. Troy NY THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
end 2c. stamp oF this coupon for catalogue 116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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500 ZON-O-PHONES 


Sent subject to approval to actual 
subscribers to Review of Reviews 





(Substituted for our Gram-o-phone, 
which is abandoned by us. ) 


For Christmas. You owe it to your family to have a 
Zon-o-phone in your home. It is the Ideal Home Entertainer 


After months of experimenting, a new and wonderful principle 
of recording sound-waves has been discovered and perfected, and 
the ZON-O-PHONE is the result. The reproductions from the 
ZON-O-PHONE are immeasurably more natural and richer in tone 
than any that you have ever heard. It is entirely unlike anything 
that you have ever listened to. You can have no conception of the 
perfection and naturalness of these reproductions unless you hear 
the ZON-O-PHONE. We want you to be satisfied of its superior 
merit. Go to the nearest dealer in ZON-O-PHONES ; or, if not 
convenient to a dealer, we will see that a complete outfit is sent 
you, on approval, to be returned if not satisfactory within twenty- 
four hours, provided you are one of the first five hundred subscribers 
to this Magazine who send us their names and addresses, and pro- 
vided you remit us $1.00 as an evidence of good faith, which will 
be returned if the outfit is not retained. 

CONDITIONS: Limited to five hundred as above. Goods 
ours until returned or paid for. Offer limited to territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The outfit—Zon-o-phone complete, 
with horn, sound box, 200 needles, four Zon-o- 
phone records—$20 cash, or on instalments as 
agreed upon, small payment down and monthly 
thereafter. 

You must be actual, bona-fide subscribers 
to this Magazine, your name appearing on the 
subscription books. 





WARNING.—The Zon-o-phione is the only legitimate talking-machine 
using disc records, all other machines being infringements of the ex- 
clusive rights claimed by us under the allied patents of four great talk- 
ing-machine corporations. These rights will be enforced. The public 
is warned against all attempts to sell disc talking-machines except 
those sold by us. 


NATIONAL GRAM-0-PHONE CORPORATION 874,BROADWAY 


Boston, 178 Tremont Street Chicago, 161 State Street 
Providence, 457 Westminster Street BRANCHES Cincinnati, 21 & 23 West Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, 13 North oth Street Denver, Colo., 1509 Tremont Street 
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Saves 


ADDS 
SUBTRACTS 


MULTIPLIES 


of life by 


bli 


Your Clothes 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL METHOD EVER INVENTED 
SAVES TIME, TEMPER, ROOM ano CLOTHES 


to the life of Clothing by keeping it in good condition and giving it that much 
sought for fresh-from-the-tailor appearance. 


from the care and worr 
into the closet and dou 


WE HAVE SCORES CF LETTERS LIKE THE FOLLOWING: 


Boston, Mass. 

I have received the 
GOODFORM Set, and 
cannot better indicate to 
you my opinion ofitthan 
tosay that I donot know 
how I was able ed so 
many years to get along 
without it. Very truly, 

. B. Baker. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Closet Set has arrived 
and has been installed. 
Iam much pleased with 
same. The Trousers 
hangers especially are 
far superior to any 
have yet seen, and are 
more easily and quickly 
adjusted than others. 
John P. Morris, 


Fredonia, N. Y. 

The GOODFORM 
Closet Set has been ad- 
justed — it — me 
very much. It is cer- 
tainly a most conven- 
ient, compact, orderl 
way of ycsping owed 
robe. H. L. Cumming. 


Salt Lake 


City. 
Your GOODFORM Closet Set wasiduly received, adjusted and gives perfect satisfaction. 
and Ladies’ Set. Your goods are certainly all that you claim for them; one of the most useful and convenient devices ever placed upon ay 


AUTOMATIC 
TROUSERS HANGER 





THIS SHOWS MEN’S SET. 





yutting order and convenience 
ing or trebling its capacity. . 


your joys by enabling you to find what you want at a glance, and 
without displacing a single garment other than the one desired. 





THIS SHOWS LADIES’ SET 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We invite you to try a Goodform Closet Set on the basis of our standing 
offer to refund your money any time within Six Months if you 
are not satisfied with your purchase. 


SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 


Wate. DC. 

E. H. Morsell. 
Albany, W. M. Whitney & Co, 
Allentown, Pa., Hess Bros. 
Appleton, Wis 

Schlafer Hardware Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Geo. Muse Clothing Co. 
Auburn, N. 

Foster, Ross & Baucus. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 

Babcock Hardware Co. 
Boston, R. H. White & Co. 
Brooklyn, Fred’k Loeser & Co. 
— N.Y., 

Wm. Hengerer & Co. 
Browning, King & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum & Ander- 

son Co. 


If your dealer does not have them, remit to us. 


Burlington, Ia., 
Salter & Lofquist. 
Butte, Mont., 
Hennessy Merc. Co. 
Chicago, Mandel Bros. 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Schlessinger & Mayer. 


Cacia. Pickering Hdw. Co. 


abley & Carew Co. 
Cleveland, O., The May Co. 
Levy & Stearn. 
Columbus, O., 
Schoedinger, Fearn & Co. 
Denver, Daniels & Fisher. 
Detroit, Hunter & Hunter. 


Erie, Pa., Chas. S. Marks & Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., 
R. S. Patterson. 
Indianapolis, Paul H. Kraus. 


AGENTS WANTED. Write for terms. 


Chicago Form Co., Dept.18, 124 La Salle St., Chicago 


Hartford, Conn., 
Brown, Thomson & Co. 
lersey City, Wood & Menagh 
wrence, Kan., 
W. Bromelsick. 
Lincoln, Neb., 

Herpolsheimer & Co. 
Madison, Wis., 

Sumner & Morris. 
Milwaukee, Gimbel —_ 
Montreal, R. & W. Ker 
Newark, NJ. L.S. Plaut & Co. 
N. Y. City, john Wanamaker. 

Brill Bros., 279 Broadway. 

Hamilton's, = & 6th Ave. 
Omaha, Hayden Bros. 
Patterson, N. J., 

Quackenbush & Co. 
Philadelphia, John Wanamaker 








FAVORITE SKIRT HANGER 


LADIES’ SET 


Ladies’ Set: 
12 Skirt Hangers, 


12 Garment Yokes, 
2Shelf Bars, Lloop. 


Gents’ Sel: 


6 Trouser Hangers, 
12 Garment Yokes 
2Shelf Bars, 1 loop. 


$3.00 per Set 


Two in one package 


$5.50 


Trousers Set (Six 
hangers and1 loop) 
$1.50. 


All Express Prepaid 


Sample Trousers 
Hanger mailed, 30c 


A friend who saw mine sent his order to you for a Gentlemen's 


Holman. 


Pittsburg, Phelan's. 

Aufhammer & Evans, 
Providence,  ? Store. 
Rochester, N. 

Sibley- ‘Pindsa & Curr, 
Rutland, Vt., L. G. Kingsley, 
Salt Lake City, Walker Bros. 
Sandusky, O., 

Harris and Schumacher. 
San Francisco, 

Palace “pee Co. 
St. Josee h,M 

Curtin: Clarke Hdw. Co. 
St. Louis, Werner Bros. 


Topeka, Kan 
Kitchell 2 and Marburg. 
Trenton, N. J.,R.A. Donnelly. 


Watertown, oY. 
Jas. R. Miller. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 








Handsomely NicKelplated. 


A Suitable Present for Lady or Gentleman 
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A gate INVENTION! 


So confident are we that if you try it and learn of its real comfort 
and blessings, you will never part with it, that 


wre SEND IT ON 3O DAYS TRIAL 







Our New 


ish, Hot 


HOw 


ham. 


Open—Ready for Use. 
THOUSANDS OF PROMINENT PEOPLE PRAISE IT. 
John W. Pritchard, Editor ‘‘ Christian Nation,” New 


York City, writes: This Cabinet Bath is refreshing and invig- 
orating to a degree surprising, and is in fact, ‘‘Tired Natures 
Sweet Restorer. 

W. L. Brown, Bicycle dealer, Oxford, Ohio, says: My 
father was down in bed for months with ‘rheumatism; this 
Cabinet did him more good than $50.00 worth of medicines. = 

Horatio Page, M’g’r ‘‘New York Weekly Witness,” 
and ‘‘ Sabbath Reading,’ writes: I most heartily endorse your 
Quaker Cabinet. It cured a bad case of rheumatism with 
which I had been afflicted for years. It paid for itself in a 
week. Should be in every home. 

Simon Tompkins, a retired capitalist of Columbus, 
O., 1031 E. Broad Street, says: I am satisfied it saved my life. 
I was down with a dangerous case of pneumonia and its use 
prom “ oi! me. 

- Dulaney, No. 8. E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more, Md. J publisher ** Methodist Protestant,”’ writes: For 
Lagrippe, rheumatism, kidney troubles, dropsy, skin diseases 
and bad colds, I believe the Quaker to be the best thing yet 
discovered. I use it weekly. Know many others who do and 
have yet to hear of one who does not praise its virtues. I write 
this because it has always met my expectations. 

0. C. Smith, Clerk Board of Health, Mount Healthy, 0., 
says: Since using this Cabinet my catarrh, asthma and other 
troubles with which I have been afflicted for 20 years, have 
rever returned. Worth $1,000.00 to me. I have sold 120 Cabinets 
and many of my customers have cured Lagrippe, measles, 
croup, kidney troubles, eczema, blood and skin deseases, dia- 
betes; in fact, almost every ailment, and all are delighted with 
the Cabinet. "My wife finds it excellent for ailments peculiar 
to her sex and invaluable for our children. 

E. R, Blaine, Manager *‘ Christian Standard,” Cincin- 
nati, says: Ihave seen nearly all the Bath Cabinets on the 
market and believe the Quaker superior to every other. No 
home is complete wighout it. 

Rev. Fred. - Hamilton, of Buffalo, says: This 
Cabinet did my aed more good in five weeks than three years 
of doctoring and a fortune spent at Hot Springs and health 
resorts. Cured here of female weaknesses, nervousness, as well 
as kidney troubles and dropsy, with which she had long suffered. 
It is a God sent blessing to humanity. 

Roernaes, Iverett, Kan., says: It isa 


Rev. H. C. 
Every family 


blessing. Filled me with new lite and vigor. 
should have it. 

Rev. J. C. Richardson, N. 5th St., Roxbury, Mass., 
was yee greasy benefited , recommends its use, as also does-Prof. 

Kline, of Ottawa University, who says: I findita 

rode benefit. D. C. Hays, St. Joseph, Mo., says: Physicians 
gave me up to die; was persuaded to try this Cabinet and it 
cured me. Cannot praise itenough. Rev. Baker Smit 
D. D., Fairmount, N. J., says: Your Cabinet rids the body of 
aches and pains, and as ‘** Cleanliness is next to Godliness”? it 
merits high recommendation. 

Prof. Alden, Ft. Thomas, Ky., says: No man with $5.00 
in his pocket, can afford to be without this grand invention. 
He owes it to his family and children. 


ORDER TO-D A —We carry 10,000 Cabinets in stock and 


ship by express same day your order 
is received. Remit by Bank Draft, Express Money Order, P.O. 


Money Order, Certified Check or Registered Letter. 


fumed or medicated if desired 
and cheaper than any treatment at 
Turkish Bath Rooms, Sanitariums and 
CAN YOU DOUBT ITS MERIT, when such prominent 
people as—Rev. C, M. Keith, Editor ‘‘Holiness Advocate;’’ Congress- 
man John J. Lentz; U.S. Senator, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew; C. H. Fargo, 
V-Pres’t American Express Co.; Chas. Stoddard, of ‘‘Munsey’s Maga- 
zine;” 8. J. Raymond, U. 8. Treas. Dep’t, Washington; Alice B. Stock- 
M. D., Chicago; and 1,000,000 others use and recommend it? 


To be returned at our expense, and your money refunded, met Save as 
advertised—and the best Cabinet made—what could be more fair ? 


FOLDINC BATH 


sossye QUAKER Casinet 


300,000 SOLD ANNUALLY. A GENUINE LAWFUL CABINET. GUARANTEED THE BEST. 
AWARDED FIRST PRIZE, BLUE RIBBON AND DIPLOMA AT EXPOSITIONS. 


DESCRIPTION :—It is an air 
tight rubber walled room in which one 
comfortably rests on a chair and with 
the head outside breathing pure =. 
enjoys at home for 3c each, all the 
cleansing, curativo, invigoratin 
purifying effects of the famous 
Air, Hot Vapor aga per- 


Hot Springs. It’s not a cheap flimsy af- 
fair, but a genuine Cabinet, substan- 
tial and durable. Finest goods, hand- 
somely finished, has every improve- 
ment, real door'on hinges, heavy steel 
frame, galvanized, best antiseptic cov- 
ering, rubber lined, only Cabinet large 
and roomy inside, plenty of room for 
hot foot bath and to sponge and towe] 
the body while inside. Folds flat, 1 in, 
space. Easily carried. Weighs to lbs. 


and 
urk- 


etter 





THE ONLY BATHS that PRESERVE HEALTH. 
PREVENT Colds, Fevers, Lagrippe and Disease. 
Make clear skin, pure blood, strong nerves, clear 
brain, healthy bodies. Make you sleep sound. 
Beautify complexion. 

WE POSITIVELY CUARANTEE RESULTS. 

1,000,000 users—27,000 physicians recommend the Quaker, 
and it will cure Nervous Troubles, and Debility, 
eee. a Sekt sonal agrippe Neuralgia. 

CURES RHEUMA ave offered for 
four years a standing ris ‘or $50.00 for a case 
not relieved.) Cures Woman’s Troubles, Head- 
ache, Gout, Piles, Dropsy, Diabetes, all Diood and 
Skin Diseases, Liver and Kidney Troubles, 


SO SIMPLE TO OPERATE. 
Before retiring, light stove, step in 
Cabinet, close and fasten door, sit 
down and you enjoy a temperature 
of 100° to 150° F. accqomns | to how @ 
you regulate stove. one in 
one minute. Stay in from 15 to 30 | 
minutes—open top curtains, cool off |l} 
gradually while you sponge and towel 
the body. Impossible to catch cold jij 
or weaken the system. Perfectly safe ji) 
and harmless. 



















baths open the 5,000,000 pores all fi 
over the body, stimulating the sweat 
glands, washing out all the poisons } 
in the blood, and the impure acids, | 
salts, etc., which if retained over- 
work and weaken the heart, kidneys, ‘o 
lungs, liver, causing disease, debility as hers 

IT WILL CURE A HARD COLD with one bath, and pre- 
vent Lagrippe, Fevers, Pneumonia, Lung Fever, Asthma and is 
really a household oe With hen eee if desired, isa 

D AND COMPLEXION 
STEAMING ATTACHMENT . 
(the best ever offered) in which the head, face and neck is given 
the same vapor treatment as the body. Makes clear skin, 
beautiful complexion, cures and prevents pimples, blotches, 
blackheads, skin eruptions and diseases. Invaluable for 
Astame, Catarrh and ronchitis. 

ON’T BE DECEIVED by worthless imitations or 
new seth Po who have sprung up like mushrooms. 
Place your order with us and you do business with an 
old firm, responsible, Capital $100,000.00, who do just ar 
they agree, and are the largest and oldest manufacturers of 
Bath Cabinets in the World. 

The price is remarkably low. Only $5.00 for Cabi- 
net complete with best heater and attachments, plain direc- 
tions and formulas for 25 baths and various ailments. Face 
steaming attachment $1.00 extra. 

WRITE TO-D AY for full information and our valua- 
ble book free. Also testimonials 
from thousands of users. Or, better still, order a Cabinet. 
You won’t be disappointed as we guarantee every one and re- 
fund price paid after 30 days use, if not just as represented. 


&a5~ DON’T FAIL TO SEND FOR BOOKLET ANYWAY 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED™ wWarexcey ot nome or to open otices or parlore to opvoine aeentins 


travel. A wonderful seller. We are spending 


your locality. You supply it. Most hiboral terms and commissions. 
e for our SPECIAL 1901 PROPOSITION, NEW 


25.00 to $10.00 clear daily. 


,000.00 advertising this Cabinet, which has created an enormous demand right in 


Be your own boss. Spy PLAN TE pe or Aik td can = 


@@-Send your address anyway. The World Mfg Co., 9347 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati. 0 
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'AsaChristmas 


nr Present : : 


ie 


Mth 
~ ¥, 
es for any man, youth, or boy, there is nothing at anywhere near the 
‘tars price which approaches the Ingersoll Dollar Watch in general 
excellence. For the boy—a watch. Think of it! A real tick- 
ing, accurate-running watch, the same in appearance and running- 
qualities as his father’s. It would be one of the proudest and most 
momentous occasions of his life—a ne’er to be forgotten event. 
And what youth or man is there who does not almost daily feel the 
need of a timepiece to carry for knock-about purposes? Perhaps he has 
a ‘‘ good” watch, but it cannot always be carried with comfort for fear of 
injuring or losing, while if. cannot possibly, however expensive it may 
be, run so accurately under rough usage or out of doors in bad weather, 
as the Ingersoll. The doctor wants one on his lonely trips and on rainy 
days, the sportsman on his outings; in fact, it’s handy to hang around the 
house, and so it’s coming to be known as ** Everybody’s Watch.” 
For the price of a toy you can now get a timepiece, 
conventional in size, handsome in appearance, and 
guaranteed to keep accurate time for one year 
or your money back. Makers 67 Cortland! St. N.Y. City 
The new 16 size is just right for boys. Agiee That if wuthour misuse, 
For sale by 10,000 dealers throughout the {|S OR ONE vee 
country, or the latest model sent, postpaid, in 
United States and Canada for $1.00 by the 
makers. 


docs ROBT, H. INGERSOLL & BRO 


Dept. BW 67 Cortlandt St. NEW YorK 
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The 


has met with the most flattering success and received the unqualified approval of the smokers 


~~ lasl h holida 
tis a cigar particularly appropriate to the coming holiday season. 
You should use it yourself, offer it to your friends as an ideal afier-dinner smoke, and 
present it as a Christmas gift to those who know and aprreciate a really good cigar. 
It is dangerous to buy cigars of which you know nothing, as a a falling short of per- 


fection makes a gift which will cause the recipient to entertain anything but kindly Christ- 


mas feelings toward you. 
you give a friend a box of General Arthurs, both you and he will know that you have 


If 
secured the best that can be had, and the gift will be prized accordingly. 

General Arthurs in boxes can be secured at good cigar stores. If you want to spend 
$1.00 for choice cigars for some friend of exacting tastes, you will find a neat little tin box, 
containing {2 General Arthurs, and costing only that sum. If you don’t find them at your 
dealer’s, send us the dollar and we will forward the cigars, prepaid, 


KERBS, WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, 1016 Second Ave., New York. 
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PRODUCTS 











There is only one 
dinner in the year when 
Knox’s Gelatine would 


be out of place— 


Christmas Day 


Stick to the old-fashioned 
plum pudding. 























APE SOREL 














I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,” if you will send the name 
of your grocer. If you can’t do this, send 







a two-cent stamp. 
For 5c. in stamps, the book and full 
pint sample. For 15c., the book and full 










two-quart package (two for 25c.). Pink color 
for fancy desserts in every package. 





















CuHarces B. Knox, 


7 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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The New Your—- 


Another year is due to arrive in a tew days. 
Before it is sighted off Fire Island, it may be in 
order to consider what you are going to give it for 
the new opportunities you hope it will bring you. 


One good thing to offer is newspaper and 
magazine advertising. With each succeeding year 
the general attitude toward this business method 
has changed. Starting with the assumption that it 
was adapted to but few articles, the boot is now on 
the other foot, and it is recognized that there are 
but few lines to which it cannot be well applied. 


How is it with you? Are you using it? If 
not, how much would it be worth to you to prove 
that you could not profitably advertise? How much 
to provethat you could? From which point of view 
do you approach the question? Are you open to 
unprejudiced investigation and to evidence from 
those who once stood where you now are, but have 
gone forward with satisfaction and profit ? 


If interested in the subject, with whom would 
you talk? Do you recognize the fact that there 
is difference in advertising agencies as well as in 
houses in your own line? Drop usa letter. Do 
not take anything for granted but that we will 
appreciate the chance to discuss the subject with 
you in a manner you would follow with any other 
important business proposition, and that such action 
will not create any obligation on your part. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Newspaper Advertising PHILADELPHIA 
Magazine Advertising : 
Outdoor Advertising also 
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Horlick’s Malted Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, pasteurized, com- 
bined with the extracts of malted wheat and barley, forming a palatable, highly 
nutritious food, partially predigested and easily assimilated. 

Excellent for Infants, Invalids, the Aged, and Travelers. Preferable to tea, 
coffee, or cocoa, as a table drink. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk 7s @ complete food tn itself, hence the danger of using 
impure cow’s milk is overcome, since our product requires xo addition of milk. 


Prepared, without cooking, by simply dissolving the powder in water. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets dissolve readily in the mouth. 
Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. Sold by all druggists. 
HORLICK’S FOOD COMPANY, Dept. D 
FOREIGN DEPOT: Manufacturers of Pure Malted Foods. 
34 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON; E. C. Racin i in, U. 


ae 
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5| Carriage Varnishes, fe 
$2) ° ° © 
2 Railway Varnishes, : 
: 3 m ba =< 
6s Piano Varnishes, is 
os 4 : an 
e Wood Finishes. a 
8] Varnishes and Japans of all grades, [& 
3) and for every use known. 6 
a yr S Se 
‘<i x 
| Sa 8 
2) wy 3 
AR \ (a New York, 252 Pearl St Boston, 920 Atlantic Ave, (3 
is Baltimore, 22 E.Lombard St, Philadelphia, 26 & 28 N. Fourth St, ON 
Wl Chicago,|5 &17 Lake St, Cincinnati, 304 Main St, St, Louis, 12 Se 
y S. Fourth St, San Francisco, !2 Front St. es 
8) Factory & Main Office, “DETROIT. |& 
S 1F INTERESTED IN. VARNISH IN ANY WAY, DROP US A LINE, eI 
SA AND.WE WILL SEND YOU FREE. HANDSOME FINISHED SPECI) 
iI] MENS OF WOOD & INTERESTING PAMPHLETS ON WOOD FINISHING .\\\¢es 
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HAS THE 


Sree or | 
GIBRALTAR) 


The Only American Life Insurance Company 


Awarded a Gold Medal at the Paris 
International Exposition of 1900 was 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office: Write for iryormation. John F. Dryden, 
Newark, N. J. Prest. 
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H That Demand ..... 
Some Occasions Lowney’s Chocolates. 
Your Whist Party—A Cozy Evening at Home—Your ‘Swell Dinner’’—When you Travel— 
When you have Callers—When you Visit your Best Girl—Between the Acts at the Theater, 
The Purest, Most Delicious, and Most Celebrated Chocolates made. Wholesome and Healthful. 
If your Dealer will not supp Mf you, write to us. 
B.—We also make the finest Drinking Chocolate; powdered, in cans. 


I. 
Cc 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston—Chicago. _ 
> Tg” New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th St.). Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St. 
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Or sent postpaid 
upon receipt 
of: price. 





GGREATION 


men and 
women fre 
send fore 


We are sole M’frs of 





0 collars’in 
ne at the price of 
e. No othercollar 





SIRADE eX 









“DOUBLE WEAR” OO NE | wear as long because 
COLLARS, both sides alike. ~~ No other is DOUBLE WEAR‘, 





i, Wilbur, Campbell,Stephens Co.500River st.aow.NY. 
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I have seen Mellin’s Food babies by the score, but I am inclined to think that a Mellin’s 
Food family will be a novelty, even to you. Herewith is enclosed the photograph of a 
Mellin’s Food family, consisting of seven children, six boys and one girl, the oldest being 
fourteen and the youngest three years of age. They were all seven raised on the bottle 
from the first day to the twenty-eighth month, never having been nursed by their mother 
nor a wet nurse. By the bottle I mean the nursing-bottle containing Mellin’s Food pre- 
pared according to the age with diluted cow’s milk as directed on the bottle of the Food. 
On this they thrived and grew, and their parents are proud of them. 

Can you relate the history of any other family in which seven children were raised on any 
kind of prepared food? I doubt it very much. My experience during a practice of 
twenty-two years fails to record it. I know what I am talking about when I describe to 
you the history of this Mellin’s Food family, for they are the children of my wife, who, 
for reasons not necessary to mention here, was unable to nurse them. With the first baby 
we had the most trouble, experimenting with different kinds of baby foods and of various 
methods of preparing them, until we used Mellin’s Food and knew just how to prepare it. 

Lately there has been talk about preparing cow’s milk for babies by the doctors, and 
articles are being written by the hundred describing methods of fixing and preparing it. 
Experience tells me, however, that Mellin’s Food, prepared as directed on the bottles to 
suit the age of the child, is good enough to raise a family of seven and lose none of them. 


DR. E. J. KEMPF, Jasper, Ind. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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One light sent express prepaid; if not 
satisfactory, money refunded. 

It is difficult to describe in an advertise- 
ment, 


ix 
For houses not having gas or electric light Y/ Gives a steady light, brilliant as electri- 
CORRES SR ONE EEOD: Excels any town gas-service in existence. 
COSTS No complications; nothing to get out of 
li: Simple as A, B, C. 
“ ( —_ ied 
PER LIGHT Handy asa“ candle ”—jets can be carrie 
EACH LIGHT LASTS Gas cannot escape like from the town 
eee mains. 
! with kerosene or gasoline. 
| No accident of any kind possible, and 
that is known. 
But there is no question about it, you will want it at once when you understand 
66 99 
SOLAR HOUSE LIGHTS 
A big proposition and a rare chance. Write at once to 


service, and for those that have, but wish S : city, and whiter. 
\S tik N\\ | 
So NZ 
$ Fis. order. 
3.50 
' around anywhere in the house. 
A LIFETIME . No smell, no smoke, and no danger, as 
the whitest, steadiest, and richest light 
what it is. Write for our full descriptions and instructions on the system of 
Hubbell Street, Kenosha, Wis. 


Dealers to carry samples wanted in every town. 


BADGER BRASS IIiFG. COMPANY, = - 
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$10 to $100 amonth GAINED 


on Horses by the Goodyear-Akron Perfect 


RUBBER SHOE 


$1.50 a pair $1.50 a pair 
complete complete 
ready ready 
for use for use 

























HALVES 


shoeing bills, DOUBLES 
horse’s work-value. Slipping 
absolutely impossible. They im- 
prove his action and looks. They 
increase a horse’s selling-price. They 
make life and work more pleasant for 
him. They are‘‘ wings” fora horse's feet. 
Whether you own one ora hundred 
horses, you should have at once the facts 
about the Gondyear- Akron Shoes. Every 
day you delay, costs you horse-value 
and shoeing bills. A Goodyear- 
Akron Shoe is a combination of 
iron with a peculiar sort of 
rubber pad that wears bet- 
ter thansteel. Itisanew 
production of rubber, 
which no other manu- 





















nso facturer in the world ond yom 
address for can produce. Itisa address for 
our book, miracle for Horse- our book, 
- eee shoes. “ eseaoanas 
on Horses’ on Horses’ 
Feet,” sent free AN OFFER Feet,” sent free 
—no charge —no charge 


Set your horse’s hoof on piece of paper, draw outline of hoof with pencil, mail to 
us, and we will send you, prepaid, a pair for front feet complete, ready for use, on receipt 
of $1. 50. Try them, and if in eight weeks they are not considered simply a boon to both 
horse and driver and a great saving in shoeing bills, and a thing you wish never to be 
without, we will refund your $1.50 in full. Certainly this is a proposal which speaks for 
itself, and it is made by 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Alton Street, AKRON, OHIO. 
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Warningtothe Public 


A patented article no sooner becomes a pro- 
nounced success than it also becomes a target for 
infringers and imitators. The Globe-Wernicke 
‘ Sectional”’ Book-Cases and Filing Cabinets are 
no exception. 

As owners of the basic patents and confident 
of their validity, we shall protect our rights by 
vigorously prosecuting every infringer to the 
fullest extent of our ability and resources. Suits 
are now being vigorously prosecuted in the 
United States Courts in Michigan against the 
chief offender, and also in other States against 
users of goods which we claim are infringements. 

Every buyer of such goods is liable to suit 
without notice, and we hereby announce publicly 
our intention to prosecute all persons found manu- 
facturing, dealing in, or using ‘‘ Sectional” Book- 
Cases or Filing Cabinets which infringe our 
patents. ‘ 

The United States Courts are somewhat slow, 


but exceedingly sure. 


Fhe Globe=“Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. BOSTON, 
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The Most Acceptable 


‘Christmas 
Aeiaiiie — PYCSCIIL 


Has 8 to 10 times the 
power of the old-style 
field and opera glass. 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES X | 


3X 6X oX | 12X 


538 £46954 562 


Descriptive Catalogue free from 
your Optician, or from 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 


52 E. Union Sq., New York 
Main Office 
and Factory f Berlin, Germany 
BRANCH OFFICES; 


4-5 Holborn Circus, London, England 
22 Rue de V’Entrepot, Paris, France 
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Best Soap, 1776| Soap Powder, | 


| Best Baking Powder, Pure Potash 


f 


S&S 


























——— a el 


a Sew _ a CR 
; ANDIK OMENT ZG 
IT MUST BE ST NICK.” f 


a Ot 


“ The 
bh ae aei3) Universal 
Wee ee aa, Perfume” 
, ier Pi. te Be || ne, if For the 


Handkerchief, 5 
Dressing Table f-—- 
and Bath. =< 


A charming and delight- § ae 
ful Christmas Gift for Bie 
eithera Lady or Gentle- free 
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Frolie 

EF ortune- 
Telling 
Calendar 


For 1901 


[AN AMUSING GAME 


The Frolie Fortune-Telling 
Calendar is the Most Inter- 
esting of all Parlor Games 


A bes unique Combination 
Calendar and Fortune Teller 
is a distinct art production of 16 
pages, 6x6 inches, beautifully print- 
ed on heavy cardboard in 14 colors. 
At once the handsomest calendar 
and most amusing and interesting 
game for everyone. Sent on receipt 
of 5 cents in stamps for mailing. 
Address Department **C** 


The AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. ° 
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SMHiE owner of a celebrated ostrich farm uses 

Ivory Soap exclusively in the delicate pro- 

pe) cess of cleansing ostrich plumes when taken 

SS from his birds and when they become soiled 

MUA by wear. He says that no other soap im- 

parts such luster and finish to the natural whiteness 

of the ostrich feathers. The vegetable oils of which 

Ivory Soap is made fit it for many special uses 

for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 
994446. PER CENT. PURE. ; 


~ 
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LOFTY PINES 

SUPPLY THE 

VALUABLE TAR 
PRODUCT 


WHICH ENDOWS r 
TidhwiFonSoahh 
WITH ITS 
HEALING, 
SOOTHING, 
INVIGORATING 

AND 


ANTISEPTIC 
QUALITIES. 
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THE PACKER MANUFACTURING GO. NEW YORK. 




















PRESS OF FERRIS BROG., 45-51 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK GITY 





BASCACASABASCA enenenen BABCASASCA enenenenenenen enenenenes. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co,u 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and choco- 
late in the world. This is the third award from 
a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 


CHILDREN 
cous METS | | CH 


~ solutely pure, delicious, and nu- on P t 
Njo29 tritious. The genuine goods bear OSs um 
* our trade-mark on every package, 
coal Food Coffee 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, THE HOT FOOD DRINK. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Delicious and palatable when boiled 15 minutes 
ESTABLISHED 1780. after boiling commences, to extract the flavor from 
the grains. 


WEBER. 
PIANOS: 


A Weber Piano costs you a little more 
than an ordinary good make, but the extra 
cost will be the best part of your invest- 
ment. It is the tone of a Piano that gives 
it value and settles its grade as a musical 
instrument. Everything about a Piano, 
from its scale to its case, if properly con- 
structed, has a part in the making of this. 
tonal quality. It is because each big and 
little part of a Weber Piano is absolutely 
faultless that thee WEBER TONE jj 
is unequaled. It isn’t merely mechanical 
skill that secures this result; it’s something 
akin to genius. 


WEBER WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Bee 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
aaa 183 Tremont Street, Boston. 


























TRADE-MARK 
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: It stands alone. 
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NEW YORK. 


| 
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BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. 
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have been established 49 years. By our system of yaymeats 

N every family in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 

ad e take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano 

dae pur home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 

explanations, VOSE & “SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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